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PBEFACE 


In this second volume of our history is present- 
ed to the reader the history of the second sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history of India. As stated in 
the beginning of the preface to our first volume, the 
mediaeval Hindu period of Indian History extends, 
according to our view, from 600 a.d. to 1200 a. o. 
roughly, i. e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvl- 
raja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 years each, in which appear 
on the stage of Indian history different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reader the history of the first set of Hindu king- 
*dpms led by the Vannas of Kanauj and the Chaluk- 
yas of Badaml. Indeed, throughout .the Hindu 
.period, Kanauj in the north appears to have been 
the acknowledged capital of Eidia and there was 
.always a competing kingdom in Maharashtra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with it in the south, 
^ese first imperial Hindu kingdoms at Kanauj and 
Badaml disappear about 800 a. d. with other 
h Wdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
r '^e in, led by the Pratih 3 ras in the north and the * 
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1000 A. D. and the history of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwars of Kanauj and the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 

The most remarkable thing about the second set 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
chms which exist today in India tiacc their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this pciiod is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. Wc have ( onsequent- 
ly given a second name to this \olume, namely, 
the Pristine History of t he Rajputs ; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial accoimt of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history in sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, wijj be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race^. 

Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For most of the hi.storians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter-l 
■ Et the epigraphic evidence relating to tiiis periocJ 
jve been misled in this respect by the theory firsi 
1 forward by Tod that the Rajputs are tbf 
scendants pf the Getce and other foreign race^ 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kielhom, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like ^akas and Hhnas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 

But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India arc domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
^ plained by the nature of the religious events which 
to(A place in India at this time. Not only was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
. Kumarila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. d. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modem RSjj-utara 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 A. D. the Guhilots of Mewad under Bappa 
RSwal, the Chaharaanas of Sambhar under Samanta 
and the Pratiharas of Mandor under Nagabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rajputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping 6iva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aryans. The reader’s attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-bom septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very families which believe them- 
selves to be fire-bprn, 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners ! ! ! This theory suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa Rawal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of Bappa 
Rawal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hOlJeH, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, the statements of Arab writers about the 
Various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was with regard to the 
previous period. 

As in the first volume, we have in the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the conditiem of India 
during this period, and dealt with several important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the chapter on Kumarila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the country. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatriyas or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rawal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our sight, even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rule. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
and there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
view, the happiest period in Indian history. In the* 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length how 
this period was the happiest in many ways. In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pre^ 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, in the next 
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period they declined and eventually fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficult ques- 
tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or VamSa, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivam^a) . In the Appendix, 
we liavc, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions arc given in the oiiginal Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruHng families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined , as 
he has doubted their being treated as Marathas. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha’s views on Bappa 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
.special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colours the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. . 

This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr, C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddhitecchu press, 



Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkami b. a., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe b.a., ll.b., for 
the preparation of the index of the ist Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 A.D. which will show at a glance what kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 a.d.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai l.m. & s.. Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for canying the book 
through the press. 

Poona, 

February 15 , 1924 . 




C. V. VAIDYA. , 



BOOK III 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

CHAPTER 1 . 

THE RAJPUTS, 

With the beginning of the ninth century A. D., the face of 
Indian history completely changes. Aryan India and Aryo- 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu India, as it practically is 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadha. While, 
in the map appended to the first volume of this history, the 
reader finds about three-fourths of India painted rose, being Aryo- 
Buddhistic, in the map appended to this volume, nearly the 
^hole ,of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud- 
dhism has disappeared from the land, VedicAryanism too exists 
no more. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice had 
Been too deeply implanted in the Indian heart to allow the 
Pnrva Mimansa doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long supreme. In fact Buddhism and POrva Mim&nsa, so to 
say, killed each other. While respect for the Vedas revived and 
gained strength, respect for Vedic sacrifices was gone. The doc- 
trine of the efficacy of the Vedic sacrifices inculcated by the 
Purva MimSnsa no doubt gained credence for a time after the 
death of Harsha about 650 A. D.; but by 750 A. D., the aversion 
to anunal sacrifice had again asserted itself so strongly that 
Vedic animal sacrifices died again and died finally. Modem 
India with its Hinduism does not countenance these sacrifices 
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and the Purva Mfanansa doctrine is dead so far, along with 
Buddhism which it killed. The founders of the first set of Hindu 
kingdoms generally signalised their assumption of royal great- 
ness by the performance of the ASvamedha; the second set of 
Hindu kingly families which now began to establish themselves 
were indifferent to these sacrifices. The new kings were devout 
worshippers of the Puranic gods now enthroned supreme viz., 
the five deities of modern Hinduism, Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Devi, 
and Ganesha and chiefly of the first. The §iva cult too of 
modem India is different from the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines which belonged to the Tantric worship of §iva of the 
days of Pushyabhuti, the founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, religious- 
ly considered, modem Hindu India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

One most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a feature 
which subsists to-day in all its strength, is the strengthened 
belief in the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has 
been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included 
the sacrifice of cows and bulls. The now strongly entrenched 
sentiment of AhimsS, made the slaughter of cows and bulls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinous sins and eveq 
the maiming of cows came to be looked upon as sinful. Both ^va 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri- 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animals 
The bull was sacred to §iva and the cow to Vishnu in his highest 
incarnation as §ri Krishna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the killing or 
maiming of cows and bulls is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the Penal Code. 

Socially also, modem Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. Caste was till then not so 
exclusive as it is at this day, nor had castes sub-divided them- 
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selves into minor ramifications. The final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of people who had previously professed that 
faith in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
sub-castes in the next sub-period within the main castes and 
though the modern sub-castes can not be traced back to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Mediaeval 
Hindu India, the origin of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-period, viz,, the difference of local tendencies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindiis worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period. 

A\hat is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
people too changed markedly from this time. The modem 
vernaculars of India arose about this time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufi&cient 
here to state that the history of the modem vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thai 
the modem languages of India began to be formed about thist 
time. While in previous centuries the ancient PrSkrits Saura- 
seni, Magadhl, MaharSshtri and PaiSachi or their Apabhran- 
§as appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth century 
bnwa^d we find Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
appearing as new developed spoken languages of north, east, 
south and west India. I/; 

• But the greatest phenomenon of this period was^ the rising 
into political prominence of new kingly families — ^families 
which subsist as kingly families down to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modem political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
is marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
them properly observes that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The former kingly families 
are gone. The Guptas and the Vardhanas who were probably 
VaiSyas were the leading kingly families of India during the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign^ldiigly families 
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also such as the Yavanas, the^kas and the Hunas. These gra- 
dually disappeared in the first sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
call themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhi or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and theChalukyas of Badami and 
the Pallavas of Ranch i in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with diminished importance, as kingly families to this day. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
whole world which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to the gth century A. D. For this reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time which deser^'^es as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The ^sodias of Mewad and the Chahamanas of SSmbar deserve 
the foremost mention in world's history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
struggle against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over the straits of Gibralter rushed intd 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
pieces against the rock of the valour of the Franks on the banks 
of the Loire. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new religion, which rushed eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, Iran, and Baluchistan and crossing 
the Indus submerged Sind in India received its shattering at the 
hands of the heroic Gehlots. Had it not been for BappS RSwai 
who justly deserves the veneration in which his name is held by 
the Rajputs and who can fitly be styled the Charles Martel of 
India, the wbok of India would have fallen before the Arabs and 
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to use the eloquent words of Gibbon, professors of the Arabian 
faith might to-day have preached to a circumcised population 
in the city of Benares. But this fate was averted by the heroism 
of Bappa Rawal and his Rajput? and it is refreshing to observe 
that his descendants throughout their long and glorious 
history down to this dav havt^ alw^ays upheld the banner 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Mahomedan con- 
querors. The last upholder of Svadharma and Svarajya in 
Indian history w^as a descendant of this hero viz., Sivaji who 
fought with the Mahomedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the independence and the religion of the Marathas. 

There is, however, one great difference between the Aryans of 
the west and the Aryans of the east. The Spaniards re- 
mained in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on the banks of the Tagus in Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arabs followed by the Turks remained similarly grap- 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo-Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war, however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
iif the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerors. The 
Mahomedans were not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country. 
Why unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and we shall try to do so in the 
volumes which are now before us. 

Who are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaughts 
and whence did they come ? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aryans, the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India, They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may well be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foreigners, 
the remnants of Huns and §akas, of Yue-chi and Geetce 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We propose to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
India about the sixth century A. D. 



CHAPTER II. 


THEORY OF FOREIGN.DESCENT. 

The Rajputs who now came to the front and who by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Mediaeval In dian 
History can not but have been descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more by way of exception than the 
rule. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
races of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 1901 fully substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
staturesninmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked all over the world. And 
m^y European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain that the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian history were the descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
sesupdii and the science of anthropometry were in their iqfanc^. 
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were perhaps non-existent. But that historians like Sir Vincent 
Smith, after the discovery of so much historical material and the 
present progress of anthropometry, should still seek to forward 
the same theory is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set- 
ting aside the conclusions of ethnology as of no use to the 
historian '' Sir V. Smith observes (E. H. I. 3rd Edn, P. 322) on 
the origin of the Rajputs,*' In thi splace I want to draw attention 
to the fact, long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native princes. Many of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which no 
inconsiderable part is formed hv tlieir descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the Yue-chi 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans or families 
which succeeded in winning chieftainships were admitted 
readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the Parjhars and many other famous 
Rajput clans of the north were developed out of the barbarain 
hordes which poured into India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank and file of the strangers became Gujars and 
the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Further to the south, vanous indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth emerged 
as Chandels, Rathors, Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput 
clans duly equipped with pedigree reaching back to the san 
and the moon.*’ The extract is long but necessary to show how 
European scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time and how they 
treat the most famous Rajput clans of the present day, the 
Guhilots and the Rathors, the Chandels and the PratlhSrs, as 
in reality either barbarians (Huns etc.) or aborigines (Gouds etc.) 
in origin, in spite of their vaunted claim to Aryan descent. 

Whether these Rajput clans which play so brilliant a part in 
Indian history both in mediaeval and modem rimes am Aiyan by 
descent or Scythian or Dravidian does not mafly matter it| the 
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least. That they are a virile and a chivalrous people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed descent in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 
here with history, with the question whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod's Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction : 

Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vedic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of mediaeval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates from the 
§aka or Kushan invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new claimants to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would natmrally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata and the RSmayana. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these aimals by which a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families " (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 
The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to disguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Rishis, the fire-born septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Wukula or fire-bom — ^viz., the ParamSr, ParihSr, ChSlukya and 
i^nhto." This long extract would also show how the latest 
researchers do not believe in the generally accepted 
a 
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view of the Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it also shows how the now generally accepted 
legend about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of foreign descent started by western scholars 
and antiquarians. 

We have tried in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown in that volume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar's theory that the Gujars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmuch as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
came into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the two people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are stationary in habits and traders by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in short the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Sc5rthians but are distinctly Aryans. We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
foreigners like the Huns and the §akas could not have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disappear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
volume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar's theory accepted 
by Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
blished on good evidence that the Rajputs are the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandarkar's argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: ‘*ist The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars^ 
2Sid the Gujars are foreigners. Therefore, 3rd the Rajputs 
the d^scendemts of foreigners/* We have already shown that 
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Gojars are not foreigners but are true Aryans, and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non-Aryans. But we go further and will prove in this 
volume that the Rajputs are not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on the Gujars (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI). Many of liis arguments advanced in 
these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments have alwa3rs derived a strong support from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already established that this tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a m}dh, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet's brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless m3rth of fire-bom races which 
has so strongly supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 


Gibbon, in explaininjs: the doctrine of Transubstantiation , re- 
marks truly that in popular be lief wha t is originally rt^toric 
becomes subsequently log^ic . Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of sola£_^d lunar origins_^o f 
Indo - Ary a n raceslT^of very micient date and even £oe s back 
to tl^ ^ijgveda. _ This tra(^i Qn, theteffirCj^ahsu^as jt^i§^_h^ 
aThistorical importance and we have a lready elsew here noted 
TbieTnfcrerice derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
TLfyans must Eaye^omejinto India in two difierent hordes, an 
ihference^Sst suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet's brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply ^own this but unfortimately western scholars have not 
sufficiently recognised the fact and drawn the necessary infer- 
ence from it. 


As is generally known, this story of four jvarTioL ckns 
been created out of fire by Va^ishtha was first told by Chan d 
the bard Ppfkvirg| in ftpic the^ Pyithylrgi Rgsg...Qn.the 
CTploits of thi^^ last cbit7airpiic king. The story shortly 

dbat When this world was oppressed by RSksbasas or MIeeb* 
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chaSy VaSishtha created from his sacrificial fire four warriors in 
succession viz., first the Paramara, then the ChSlukya, then the 
Parihara and when these could not destroy the RSkshasas, the 
terrible ChShomana from whom the poet's hero PrithvirSja 
was decended. This story along with |he Rasa became by a nd by 
gctremely popular and was eventually accep ted by all Rajputs and 
what is strange by the descendants of theselourclans themselves. 
Naturally the great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it in his history. Thes e four clans, it is now 
currently believed, cannot trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the other Kshatriyas do, but are lire-bom thus giving 
colour to the theory that these clans are really foreigners who have 
been transformed into Kshatriyas by the Brahmins by a fiction 
of purification by fire. 

Now it will be a revelation to many to know that this story 
is not only a poet's fancy but further arises from a misconception 
of even that fancy. For as a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself d id not wish to reprint that thes^Kslwtriyas 
were newly created For e pigraphic evidence un- 

equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
t he ninth century A. D./ represfinted. fhpmc^plvfys md were_ 
belie ved to be descen ded from the s olar and lunar Vam^as. 
Thus the PratihSra clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion pf ttie loth century to belong to the solar line. This Gwalior 
, Bhoja inscription is very important in this connection and 
states that the imperial PratihSras of Kanuaj were descended 
from Lakshmam brother of R 5 ma, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmana being Rama's PratihSra or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves* that the PratihSra clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
lath century represent these PratihSras as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
the ChShamSnas are also said in records previous to Chand's 
P|ithvlraj R$sS distinctly to belong to the same solar line. The 
stone inscription (£p. Ind. II. p. 1x9} gives the line of the 
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ChShamSnas from one Gnvaka and to our mind clearly conveys that 
this clan is solar in descent. ) 

Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Frith viraj Vijaya — a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Prithvlraj himself, shown that the poem de* 
scribes Prithviraj as born of the solar line. Hammira MahSkSvya 
again declares that the Chahamanas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, th ere- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the Chahamanas were considered to 
belong to the solar lin e of Ksh at riyas. The third clan So lankhi 
or Chalukya of Anahillapatau is^ in epigraphic records desc ribed 
as belonging to the lunar bne. It must be remembered that the 
Chalukyas of Badami were dilierent from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these Chalukyas belong to the Bharad- 
vgja gotra and are so described even in the Prithvlrgj RSsa. 
Now this gotra of these Chalukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 233-9) states that Keyuravarsha Haihaya married 
Nohaladevl, daughter of Avanivarman Chalukya of the BhSrad- 
vgja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the nth century A. D, gives a different version about 
the origin of these Chalukyas from that of the southern Chiluk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also by Eastern Chglukya kings and 
states that t he first an cestor of the^ C^luky^ was amt^ out 
of^e water in hi s han dful Drona^ Bh^advlja for kUUng 
i md hence belonged to his got£a. As ]|^£adviiia 
belonge d to_JJie lun^ line^ the Chalukyas of BhSradvgja got]n 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the Chilukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line axid 
jvere also, believed to be created by Drona, how can Cband in 
the X2th century represent these same Chalukyas as created 
by Va£ishtha from bis fire ? 

These three dans, it is now admitted by researchers (see in« 
tsoductioii by Mr. Crooke himself to Tod’s Rajastan page XXXI) 
do not belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neoes^' 
eary inference from this is not drawn by thmi. If the Oil* 
haipinas and the Pratihiras, the two most importaiit dans who 

^ -rw 
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were supposed to be G uja is tran«tfmTnArt into Tfchatriyj^g by 
purifi cation, jtr e proved to be no Innf^pr Afrniknlas bat on the 
contra ry were believed to he. solar i n descent in the qth and l otfa 
centuries, doe^DQt t h e, whole, theory irfJoreign descent fall to 
the ground ? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Para* 
rnSras are not Agnikulas as represented by Chand. /in fact 
stone inscription records of these ParamSras from the 12 th 
century though giving the origin of the ParamSra.- from the fire 
of VaSishtha, do not give the story of the Ras5, but an entirely 
different story. VaSistha is said therein to have created the 
first ParamSra to chastise Visvamitra who was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur Prafeisti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the ParamSras is consequently Va§ishtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the ParamSras all over India and is also given by 
Chand^ 

How can then the story given by Chand in the RSsS betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of PratihSras 
and ChShamSnas, of ChSlukyas and ParamSras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the Prithvlraia RSsS is a forgery, a later work produc ed 
in Mahomedan times when inscriptions had bee n forgotten, or 
tha t the story a s efiven by Chand i n his poem is misurtoprete J 
T Se authenticity of the RSsS as~ a p oem written h y a contem ~ 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pa^ya, 5ur 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the RSsS merely gives here a poetical imaginary story which 
has Sttbsequ^tly been taken to be a real story./These four races, 
we know, came to the front by their fights with W MlfichhM_ahd 
heiioe have been brought together in this storj^ But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it a^geftfg ^t Chand did not intend here to set fOTSTJE-lEfiff 
viz.; Qie fire in addition jo the weH- 
tlt8ffnaL.?Magk Ikeages the solar and the lunar. This is .dear 
that Chand mentions only th^ (r jr'f S e , 

sdtf (2) & liiiar and (3) the Ysdava foor the hunoos fhhQr^ 
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royal families enumerated by him. He does not give the Agm- 
kula lineage at all but assigns the four supposed Agnikula clans the 
Parihara^the Paramara, the ChShamana and the Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus ^ ^r% I 

I 1 n Here it is clear 

that he puts the three Paramara, Chahamana and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised Vaih^as, the solar, the lunar and 
the Yadava. think Chand's story has entirely been 

misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, Paramara, 
PratihSra, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by VaSishtha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing xians 
came out of the fire at Va§ishtha's bid to fight the Rakshasas^ 
This ctory of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the i6th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron’s family the 
ChShamSna clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
VamSas for the Kshatriyas. In this Vam^a-BhSskaraty Sfira- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of VaSish- 
tiia given with greater detail, nay with the exact date when 
the first ChahamSna warrior was created from the fire (the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vaxhsas 
which nt w for the first time were enumerated as 

^ \ | “srafiw, |sr "tw srfir«ra^. 

The HsdSs of Boondi-Kota accepted the new VamSa assigned to 
thm by their poet and thns the myth of Agni-VamSa which at 
the earliest coihmenced in about 1200 A. D. became a logical 
fact in about 1700 A.D. when the four dans themselves accepted 
9 new VamSa for thanselves. Col. Tod could not but bdieve 
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in this tradition and he set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet's brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And we now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
that these four clans* i c presented themselves as aud^^erc believed 
solar or Inn ar hy rare in the Qth tp_ the 13 th Cent ury A. D. 
The theory o f the Jon ign descent of these Rajpu^ clans loses, 
iat rongcsl s uppo rt yj^ the myth of punfic atipp.t^ 
fire,: though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theor}^ that these clans might as well ha\ e affiliated them- 
selves to the solar 01 lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
fiom various records. We have, therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Gujars by descent. 


* Even the Paramaras seem to be treated as solar race Kshatriyas, 
for the Paramftras among the Marflthas who have the same Vasishffia 
gotra are treated as Solar-race Kshatriyas in their Vam^avalis 

3 



NOTE 

THE VALUE OF TPIE I^RITHVIRAJA RASA. 


The Prithvirajti Rdba purports to be a poem coint)oscd bv CliaJid 
Bardai, a friend and contemporary of Prithviraja who fought the labt 
battle of the Hindus with Mahomedans for iTidependonce on the usual 
battlefield of India viz., the plain of Panipat in 1191 A. D. Kaviraja 
Syamaldas questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published in J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. V (1887), pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histories of the several 
Rajput royal families of Rajastan and notably the fact that Samar asi 
king of Mewad, mentioned by the Rasa as contemporary and brother-in- 
law of Prithviraja hved many years after him and could not have fought 
along with him at l^anipat. The recent editors of this poem (published 
by Nagari Pracharini Granthamala at Benares 1911) viz., Mohanlal 
Pandya and Syam Sunderdas, however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand, the reputed contemporary of Prithviraja 
and have tried to answer the arguments adduced by Kaviraja Syamaldas. 
Sir Vincent Smith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value (1881 and also Note E. I. H.). It is necessary to 
give our view on the subject here, inasmuch as a history of the Rajputs 
cannot proceed without the help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and especially that of Prithviraj must seek help from it. 

In our opinion the epic Prithviraja Rasa resembles the Mahabharata in 
most essential points and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth hes half way between the two opposite 
views. While the nucleus of the peom is authentic and ancient, the 
poem has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have sho^ 
in our book-the Mahabharata MImansa in Hindi-the present MahSlbhSxata 
is the second amplified form of the original poem of VySsa (first amplified 
by Vai^ampayana) given us by Sauti. Similarly it seems that Prithvi- 
raja Rasa must have originally been written by Chand, then amplified 
by his son and again ampUfied by an unknown writer about the 17th 
century A. D. In many essentials too the two poems completely resem- 
ble each other. For example, the poet Chand is himself an actor in the 
plot of the poem in the same way as Vyasa the poet of the great war is an 
actor in the great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
with miraculous powers (expressed in the epithet Bardai) hke Vyasa by 
himself. It was either his son who invested him with these superhuman 
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powers or the last editor. And tne poem lo related by ('hand to his wife 
just as Vai$ampayana, Vyasa's first disciple, recites his BhSrata to his 
patron king Janamejaya. lliesc facts make it imperative that Chand's 
original work must have been amplified by others at least twice. 

That we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
denied. This poem if fabricated by some unknown poet in the 17th cen- 
tury A. D. in tlie name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
in Rajputana which the Rasa unquestionably enjoys. In fact for the 
Rajputs the Rasa enjoys an authority next only to the Mahabharata. 
The Mahabharata centres round a tenible' light, so lovable to a 
Kshatri5^a and the Rasa too centres round the terrible hglit which the 
Kshatriya warriors ol modem India waged under Prithviraja with the 
Mahomedans for independence As Indian Kshatriyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some h(Mf> in the Bharata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
triya families love to bclie\(' that some one of their ancestors was present 
in the fight of Prithviraja with Ghori. A spurious work cannot gain 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus ot a generally popular well- 
known woik of a popular reputed poet If there had not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai in existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a w’ork upon tlu' people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bhat like Vyasa must have bt'cn a well-known poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends which always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the Rasa exactly resembles the Mahabharata and as an original 
nucleus of the Mahabharata composed by Vyasa is conceded by all, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the Rasa. 

The^^e subsequent additions to the Rasa, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the Mahabharata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
wliich will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions. We 
Jiave tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Mahabha- 
rata in our book ‘ The Mahllbhi^ata : a criticism but we caninot make 
a similar attempt for the Rasa which being in old Hindi is not as 
completely open to us for inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem in being amplified has made a con- 
scious attempt to imitate the Mahabharata and we would point out a 
few glaring examples of this conscious similarity. In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same length as the Mahabharata viz., 1 00, 000 §lokas 
which ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 
one» To write a the ambition of great poets and the 

Rasa has partially succeeded in attaining this enormous length. Then again 

♦ HohanlaJ interprets seven thousand. 
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various outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its avowed 
portentous dimension. The great credit again of this poem as of the MahS.- 
bhSrata is its numerous detailed and yet interesting descriptions of hghts 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details which will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own. There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 
( the poetic artifice employed by the Rasa in giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly Ufe or SansEra 
which, while it imitates the Mahabharata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establishing the claim of the poem to be called a great epic. 

But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kuta Slokas of the 
Mahabharata and many of these riddles are based like those in the latter 
on number. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrama era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
Kaviraja iSyamaldas that the dates given in the Rasa are Wrong. The inge- 
nious explanation of these dates given by Mohanlal Pandya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that all the Samvat dates given in the Rasa are mistaken 
by the same number 91 and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented. It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet’s first date and which in our 
view are riddle verses. They are as follows : — 

I srftr 11 

?[f I 5^ ^ 3*r fETH ^ M 

Now Ananda here is not Ananda as Mohanlal Pandya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of Ananda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangely enough the explanation given by Mohanlal does* 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by nina not nineiy^om 
as he tries to make out. Of course his view must be accepted that a new 
era has been constructed here which gives dates in the usual Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the word Ananda is 
a riddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mohanlal Pandya 
tries to make some sense out of it (Vol. I p. X45) by introducing Brahma- 
gupta ; but firstly, ^ jpf gjj* cannot lead to Brahmagupta ; secondly, 
Bo far as is known,Brahmagupta never held that Yudhishfhlra preceded Vi- 
Icram by XX15 years. The Indian astronomers all hold that Vudhiidiihira 
Saka at the beginning of the Vikrama Saka was $044. It is the Purt^ 
notably the BhUgavata^which bold that Yudhis^t^ra preceded tbe coraha 
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tion of Nanda by 1015 years. ( Sfrlf I 

5 if# ). it is probaWy this verse from the 

Bhagavata which Chand has in his mind when he introduces Nanda in the 
first verse and Bharmasuta or Yudhishthira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 1115 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third Saka of Prithviraja. It 
seems that JpT JJJf means that the Brahmin poet has written 

this in a riddle after making calculations and that there is nb reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that PrithvirSja Rasa must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Kshatriya families which is given by 
the Rasa and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 

t 11 “<ieed 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Sam vat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rasa an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in this the Rasa resembles the 
Mahabharata wherein as shown by us in Mahabharata Mimansa there is a 
prophetic reference to Udayana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Prithviraja. The question whether Samaras! was a contemporary of 
Prithvir 5 .ja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) in 
the K&S&. 


♦ If it were possible to make n guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not xoo as stated in Puranas. 



NOTE 


THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Mediaeval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
Rajatarangirn in 1148 A. D. (VII 1C17 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvi- 
raja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
R&S& but he does not say how old this first list is ; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhaia which are of later date, it appears that the list in the R 3 .S 9 . 
is really the oldest we have. The third list is from Kumarap 3 ,la-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the R%s& 
became to the Rajputs what Homer*s Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the RasS, and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them* 

1 Rrut tt 

*m ( Thm ) I *1^91 n 

1 tt? frert t< 

[^s^rr] \ >1 

(ffTOPTRs *rk mt [^] ^m\\ 

[wr^r] m 

arn^ % I wfrtr ii 

lew variations given above in bracicets are taleen from tbe copy 
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of the Rasa we personally saw and inspected at the Udepur Museum 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mohanlal Pandya in 
the interpretation he has given in the recent edition of the Rasa enumer- 
ate I. Ravi 2. Sa^i and 3. Jadhava among the 36. But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 

I. Ravi 2. Sail and 3 Jadhava cannot be included. These names are 

1. Kalachchhuraka. 

2. Kavinlsa (omitted by Mohanlal but not by Tod.) 

3. Rajapaia. 

4. Nikumbhavara. 

5. Dhanya-palaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlal). 

6. Mata (omitted by Tod.) 

7. Kamasha (KalHsha). 

8. Gaura. 

9. Haritata (omitted by Tod). 

10. Hula. (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Huna). 

11. Kotapala. 

12. Karattapala. 

13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

14. Pratihara. 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 

16. Aniga (Tod gives Anahga). 

17. Saindhava. 

18. Taka. 

19. Deora. 

20. Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

21. Rathoda. 

22. Parihara. 

23. Chapotkata. 

24. GuHjilota (Gohilaputra). [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

25. fcohila. 

26. Garua (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

^7. Makavana. 

28. Doyamata. 

29. Abhiyara. 

30. SilSra. 

31. Chhandaka. 

32. ChSlukka. 

33. Ch&huv&na. 

34. Sad&vara. 

35^ ParamSra* 

36. Kakutstha. 

Noi^ we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod aa he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many' and even after inek* 
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ding wrongly i. Ravi 2. §ali and 3. JSdhava. Let us, however, see 
how Mohanlal is mistaken in including these* He has first omitted (2} 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits {20) Rosajuta and (26) Gama. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of Rathod which hsis 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add i. Ravi 2. Sa^i and 3. JSdhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Chalukka cannot marry a Chklukka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cho- 
han. Ravi, Sail and jadhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They arc the names of races in which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavarii^a, the Chandra vam^a and the Yaduvamia are 
the famous Vaih^as of the PurSnas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marnage There is no objectoin for a Suryavamii 
to marry a Suryavarhli. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhavahas of Jaipur are both Suryavam^is but they 
do intermarry. The Puranas also do not show that Suryavamla or Chan- 
dravamia was prohibitive of marriage within itself. Ram^ and Sita were 
both SuryavaihSi and so were Arjuna and Draupadi both ChandravamSi. 
In PurS-nic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and R 3 -ma 
being of Va^ishtha gotra and Slta of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modern times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan sjrstem to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already shown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi, SaSi 
and jadhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will, therefore, 
be clear and we are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vamSas or races in which all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word vaihCa used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
difierent from the same word used at the end 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vamSa has been 
separately counted when it comes under the Chandravam$a. But it 
seems that the jadhavas were always separately counted from the other 
Chandravamliis. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadfi-Turva^as are separately 
mentioned, the TurvaSas eventually disappearing. The YSdavas are 
again separately treated in the Pur^pas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of YaySti. They were probibly still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention* It is, therefore, not strange 
liat the Yaduvamiis are separately mentioned from the Chandra- 
eam^is. Their dans vis., Bhati, Jadejg and others can intermarry ,.as 
has already been shown and hence it is evident that Jidhava is not a dan 
liiee any«of the 36. 
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It vill be clear, therefore, that i. Ra^ 2. and 3. J8dhava''have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
making up the number is as shown above viz. , by treating Garua* Kosa- 
juta and Kavinisa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Surajmal author of Vamiabhaskara treats Ravi and §aSi as races 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, §aiibhavaand the fifth 
Suchibhava (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by BrahmS him- 
self from his arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
or Sun and ^a$i the moon are treated as the remaining two. We have 
already quoted this verse of Surajamal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt that Chand treated i Ravi 2. SaSi and 3 jSldhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the number as 36. 

Now this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the 1 7th century A. D. when 
the RSisS, is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old ais 
Chand Bhata of Prithviraja’s court. We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity And many clans or families which 
were well-known in the 17th century find no mention in the list. 
Tlius Rosajuta, Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, K&rattap&la, Kotap 3 .la, 
Haritate, Kamisha, Mata, Dhanyapaia, RajapSla and Kavinisa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; while Bhati, Bais and other modern tribes are 

conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha« 
v&ha and Sad^vara to Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful wliether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the KISlsSl is very old in fact 
as old as the 12th century A. D. 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as givdn by Mohanlal in his edition of the RSsa (Vol. I p. 54). Chhanda 
is treated as Randcl but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
R&S& sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Doya- 
xnata as DShima is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari- 
hAra and Pratihfixa are both given in the list and must be distinct. N%w 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolve<L 
KSrat^pSla is certainly not K&thi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. Ko'^p&la is left unexplained and Mato cannot bo 
i^t who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, DhSnyapftla suqd 
R8jap&la are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by Mcffiahial may be said to be Gnjara which in Pr&krit would be Guar 
which by transposition becomes Garua. The Bira Gujars are a well-lmown 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and Xbhira or Ahira are noted uames of 
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and Vai^yas indeed but they have been taken as the names of 
certain kingly families which ruled over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatri3ra families. 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all HOna was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclusion of foreign races as true Kshatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission ; and state that Huna is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the R 9 s 2 l. The name given there is Hula with short u and 1 
and not Huna. By no rules of transformation Prakrit or other can Hhna 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Huna princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Huna kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Hhna 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from Vailya and Shdra and even Mlechchha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatriyas. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Huna pnneesses i. e. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none of 
these people are, therefore, Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahomedan times 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other Mahomedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo* 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Hu^s were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? We arc not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of Marwar,. 
however, there appears a branch by name Hula of Sisedia Rajputs- 
This fact shows that there was and is still the name Hula current In Mare 
war (see report for 1891 and 1895 Vol. Ill in Hindi, page 6). The name 
is taken as the name of a branch of Guhilots ; but probably they ina;y b- 
a distinct clan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear 
ihg in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Hfipa and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the lUIsfi in the Udepur Library. That 
they were distinct from Hfina is further proved by the fact that 
the dans which assist Bapp& Rfiwal in his fight with are 

mentidned both Hupas and Hulas (see Tod*s Rajastan by Crooke VoL I. 
p. 290). Although these catalogues of Rajput clans gathering frequently to 
assist riie Guhilots of Mewad are of later date, they at least prove that 
llala was a dan of iUjputs which was diflemitiated from 



CHAPTER IV 


ARE THE AGNIKULAS GUJARS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XL (igii) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
clans viz., Pratihara, Paramara, Chalukya and ChahamSn^ are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to show that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this paper. 

The ancient Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryans them- 
selves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these classes 
began to take Sudra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and Jfor. a time this fusion was unchecked. The Nahusha epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata (Vana Parva Chap. l8o) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went on for a time.* 
fiut opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Stidra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages was found to be extremely unsatisfactory. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with §Qdras was found to be disastrous and 
this view is embodied in the following observation of If^u 
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A person born of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person born of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Aryan by 
qualities/' In consequence Pratiloma marriage with Madras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma marriage among 
higher castes also. Anuloma marriages with Sudra women cf n- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yajnavalkya 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a §udra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. (McCrindle's Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment in the days of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C. How could then the §akas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called ^kas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the 6aka% and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga BrShmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other BrShmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste" (Vol. I p. 60). Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now as an entirely confined body. Inscriptions^ 
however, show that the Brihmins sometiines did marry Ksha 
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triya women especially when daughters of kings (see Vol. I p. 6i) 
and Kshatriya kings married daughters of VaiSya kings. The 
difference, however, in the result of such marriages may be 
noted. In most ancient times the progeny of such marriages 
was treated as of the caste of the father as in the case of VySsa 
and others. In later times an intermediate position was assigned 
to the progeny and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed castes*. But later still, in the days of Harsha and sub* 
sequent centuries it appears from inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother.f This is 
at least certain in the case of Brahmins. For example we are 
told in an inscription of the Pratiharas that a Brahmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the nth century onward, as we shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivaija 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it does not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because Bana says in Harsha-charita that PratSpavardhana the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 

* Smritis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Manu Smyiti. This was to the effect that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But4Jus 
intemiediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of an intermediate mixed caste. 

t Later Smfitis snch as Vyfisa contain this provision which means a 
tnriliar tightening of caste* 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along with them. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prove that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they are mentioned in the Puranas along with foreigners. 
“ As the Haihayas are classed (?) with §akas, the Yavanas, the 
Paradas. the Kambojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as Mlechhas at about the 4th century A, D. when 
the Harivam^a was composed (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas. Though 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby" become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Harivaih§a itself and 
all the Puranas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king Sahasrarjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
Vam^a. Not only this, throughout Indian history and down to 
the present time the Haihayas are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas, As shown in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropometa ical characteristics are also distinctly Aryan*. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Huns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by the 
ortliodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as marrying a Huna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Kshatriya than a Native prince in these days marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriy^^. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as we 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as Kshatriyas. With theSe 
unavoidable further preliminary observations which are, however, 
necessary, we proceed to examine one by one the case of the four 
Agnikulas whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have been Gujars, 


♦ Dr. Bhandarkar mentions here the unnecessary fact that the Ktya- 
8tha Prabhus claim descent from Sahasr&rjuna. Perhaps this is intended 
to hint that these Prabhus too are foreign by race. But it is clearly 
proved that vthe KEyastha Prabhus are Aryans by their features as also 
by their tradition. P^haps Dr. Bhandarkar does not wish to leave out 
any higher caste from his theory of foreign descent. 
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even though this also would not make them foreigners. For 
Gujars as stated many a time before are not foreigners but are 
anthropometricaUy Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historically the Vaii§yas of the Vedas and the Smritis. 

The first and foremost supposed Agnikula tribe is the Prati- 
hara to which the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Surya-Varii§is, that even Rajaie- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukulatilakas, 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold “ how wonderfully soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and wore even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas ! ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of varnas as they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
itlAttiticu ? Ti*e first argument adduced is that a nhinor Prati- 
hSra dynasty ruling in the south-east of modern Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara Pratihara ‘m an inscription found at RSjor. 
Now since the PratihSras of Kanauj never call themselves 
Gujars, these PratihSras call themselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other Pratiharas, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are Nagar and Kanojia 
Bilflimins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these PratihSras call them- 
selves Gujar PratihSras because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars. Nay, this part 
was alone called GurjaratrS or Gujarat in those days and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he says t^t GurjaratrS in the 8th and 
9th centuries was not modem Gujarat but southern Hajputana 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State, It is, therefore, not at all strange that these PratiliSras 
in order to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihSra from the countr}^ they ruled or resided in and ‘not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial Pratiharas cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptional statement*. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these Pratiharas of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rashtra- 
ktitas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Rastra- 
kutas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the Rashtrakuta grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste ? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prove that the 
Mahomedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakada 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
doe^""{hat ^show that every Mahomedan that. t^'ame to India 
'Whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The ‘argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the Pratiharas were §urya- 
VamSi Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country which was 
then the name of South Rajputana and as the country was ruled 
by the Pratiharas it was but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of Juzr and indeed the 
RSstrakiitas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
PratihSra origin given in certain inscriptions (p« 24 ditto) viz. 

* The phrase GurjaTa Pratih&ra need not be interpreted to mean Prilti- 
hSm who were Gurjaras but should be interpreted as Pratihftras of the 
Ourjeaa eonntsy. 
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a certain Brahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife 
and the progeny of the Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. '' The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as being of foreign importation.'* 
Such marriage with such resull, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is not curious but is normal : but even if it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratiharas is certainly very curious. In this 
manner indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as Pratiharas are concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
effectual and cannot weigh against the tacts which show that 
the Imperial Pratiharas were Rajputs. Having thus far lefuted 
Dr. D. R. Bhandaikar's strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikula clan, the Chalukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar admits that there is no epigraphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that since Gujarat of to-day 
bears this name since the Chalukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the Chalukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how this province came to be called Gurjaratra 
when it ,was till their advent known as LSta " (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that Gujaratra in the 8th and 9th or even loth 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of •that period show. L5ta was not, however, the name of the 
whole of modem Gujarat. It was the name of southern 
Gujarat i. e. Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sarasvata 
Mandala though aU the three were sometimes called LSta. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gujarat because of the Gujarati language and not because of the 
«stabli$hnient of the Chalukya rule. The modem languages of 
ludia, as we have already observed, arose aboutthcqth century and 
thelanguage of these parts generally assumed the modem Oti|arati 
fenn* Hiow old the Gujarati language is and how^ old the word 
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Gujarati is, it is difficult to determine. For while the word Maha- 
rSshtri as the name of a language is as old as Vararuchi of the 
ist century B.C. the word Maharashtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than Varaha Mihira of the fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
Maharashtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modem Maharashtri. Similarly it would be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But tliat question does not reaUy concern us; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertainmg to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the Chalukyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise in different 
ways and stick for extremely dillcrent reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were nut Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and aflinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when they were not ruled by Camatik kings and when 
even the language was not Camatik ; but they simply conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as Karnataka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the ChSlukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikula clan the Paramaias, we 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
though we do not know to what race they belonged U is moraiif 
c&kLin that they were of foreign extraction. It is for the fii^t 
time we read of moral certainty in a case like this where ilmria 
are fio consideratimis of morality m discussing the race of a people# 
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The reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to hib moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or argument to 
show that the Paramaras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of ChSha- 
manas or Chauljans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pains and begins from some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends witli 
the Himalayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri Vasudeva Vahman in Nagari characters 
and in Pehlvi '' Takkan, Jabulistan and Sapardalakshan." 
First Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
ChShman because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.’* " And Chahman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for ChShamSna (ma lenghtened into mi) so that Visudeva 
of these coins is a Chihamana and since Visudeva is mentioned 
in Prithvirija Vijaya as the founder of the Chihamina family 
of ^§5kambari, that founder must be the same as the Chihman of 
these Sassanian coins. “ Rijaiekhara’s Prabandha-ko§a also 
gives one Vasudeva as the founder of the Chihamina family 
*for whom he gives the date 608 V. E.” This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two Visudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the koSa gives a date which is rather early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
Khufiru. So Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is tiiat 
he can diange the^race also at his sweet will. Cunningham held 
that VSsudeva of the coins was a Hum and Prof. Rapson thmks 
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that he was a Sussanian (from the legend of the coins as also from 
their type). But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khazar why he alone laiows. It is sufficient to place this 
whole argument before the reader in detail to enable him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed signally 
in showing that the ChShamanas were Gujars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapadalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the Himalayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, as moving south from this place. But how 
can we believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re- 
gions into India f*ven if they were Gujars ? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Pan jab and not 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition tell us that Brahmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montane inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original habitat of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of SapSdalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhsyps the 
current explanation when the original and correct explanalion 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Purim giving the list of countries in India about the 9th centurjf 
A. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. SapSdalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is ^kambbara or the land 
of the ChauhSns. It is also given to KamStaka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which pxoba* 
bly means the Delhi region^. When the coins noticed by 

* Or it might mean the region about Multan for Al-Hasaxidi relates that 
MTOand Multan these ware one hundred and twenty thousand towns and 
vUlafOB (Elliot 1 p. 23)« 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar mention Takkan, Zabulistan and Sapar- 
dalakshSn they probably mean the Panjab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi province in the south-east which three proba- 
bly comprised the territory ruled by Vasudev Vahman, a 
Sassanian king. In any case Sapadalaksha does not indicate i J 
lakhs of hills but i J lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to Sakambhara, Mewad, Delhi and Karnataka 
as the evidence of the Skanda Purina conclusively proves. 

Ahichchhatra again is wrongly placed in the Himalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North Panchala 
as mentioned in the Maliabharata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang*s description with Rampur. 
The words " being flanked by mountain crags'* need not suggest 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Panchala country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant PSnchala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the ChSha- 
mana family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
ChShamSnas did not take the word Sapadalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again KamStaka 
or DhSrwSr was called Sapadalaksha because it contained 
that nunjber of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwar. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
KsftnStaka viz., that the habitat of the ChSlukyas like that of 
the ChShamanas was also the mountain region called SapSda- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichchhatra and Sapadalaksha is to say the least mis^ 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that SapSdalaksha meant the Sambar country though he 
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thinks Ahichchhatra should be identified with Nagore in Marwad. 
Whether the Chahamanas came from Rampur or were originally 
of Nagore, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gujars and we shall not further dilate upon 
this untenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
Smith, We will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 



NOTE. 

THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 

The Mah&bh&rata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Varaha Mihira's list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D., while Hiuen Tsang's 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Purana, KumSra Khanda» 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the 9th century A. D. This Purfina can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or loth century from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
arc many names which are unidentifiable. Below arc specially marked 
tliose names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in many cases the 
numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi- 
tion of India in the 9^ century A. D. We first have Nepal with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes KSnyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Oangetic valley, part of the Panjab 
and GwaHor territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha ChintSma^i. 
What Gkjanaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fashion oi the Purkua« fictions are jum- 

bled together in order to make up the total of 96 crores and 73 lakhs of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the PuHl^, for the whole of India. 
Then comes the Gauda country or Bengal with 18 lakhs which means a 
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territory half of the Kanauj empire which is not impossible. Next we 
have K&marupa and OddiyS.na or Orissa with the same extent as K&ma* 
rflpa or Assam e. 9 lakhs or half of Bengal or Gauda. The same extent 
is assigned to Dahala or Bundelkhand which is described as Vedasamjna 
meaning probably that it consisted o£ four parts. Next we have jSlan- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratorajya or the kingdom of the Rashtrakhtas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we are reminded of the 7J lakhs Rattapadi men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is ij or Sapadalaksha. We 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Parana clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countries viz , Varendu, Atilangala, Sayam- 
bhara, Medapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karnata and Pungala, followed closely by Milava which is 
assigned the exact figure i lakh 15 tliousand and 180. One of these may 
be the Siwahk region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word Siwalik need not be derived from lakhs of liills in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are GurjarS.tr& 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saur^htra 55000, Lkta 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000, Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from Lata. Moreover, Gurjar 3 .tra 
appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Purkna is not later than the nth century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and m^st come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapada and others. But wc can 
identify Kamboja, Kabul, Ko^ala (C.P.), Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of Mah&rashtra, VardhamUna (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mulasth&napura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages. 
36000 velkkulas arc also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line and cne is reminded here of the fact that even in 
the days of Alexander, the length of tifcie coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. 

Before concluding, wc may give here the mountains and rivers of India 
as enumerated in this Skanda Purkna in imitation of the MahEbhftiata 
which apparently it has an ambition to equal. These are given in thi« 
same chapter 39 of the Kumkra Khanda. The chief mountain ranges, 
or Kulaparvatas as they are called here also, ate the same ««vet\ vig. 
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Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Snktiman, Riiisha, Vindhya and Pariyitra, 
The first four are the well-known Eastern Ghats, Malaya, Western 
Ghats, and Girnar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. But PSriyS-tra is di£&cult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lies the 
KaumSra Khanda ; and from it rises the Veda — Smriti and other rivers . 
This description does not assist us much though we suspect that Pari- 
yatra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The NarmadS 
and Sarasa properly rise from Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bMga rise from the Riksha range ? Rishikulya and KurnSri rise from 
the Suktiman mountain of Kathiwar. The Tapi, the Payoshni, the 
Nirvindhya, the Kaveri, the Krishna, the Veni, the Bhimarathi rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the Satpura. And 
strangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The Kritam&lS 
and the Tamraparni rise from the Malaya Mountains while the TriSanu 
and the Rifthyakul>a rise from the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster of the Parana had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Khambayat) , Prabhasa, Avanti and Nagara Tirthas with a 
fulnes.s which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skanda Parana list of countries below: 


1. Nlvrit 4 crorcs. 

2. B 3 I§,ka 2^ crores. 

3. Sahanapura ij crore. 

4. Andhala 4 lakh. 

5. Nepala i lakh. 

6. KSnyakubja 36 lakh. 

7. G&janaka 72 lakh. 

8. Gauda 18 lakh. 

9. Kfimarupa 9 lakh. 

10. D&lfala 9 lakh. 

11. KEntipura 9 lakh. 

12. Lohapura 9 lakh, 
fs. P&mbipura 7 lakh. 

14. Ratar&ja 7 lakh. 

15. HariyEla 5 lakh. 

16. l>rada 3^ lakh. 

17. MEchIpura 9 lakh. 

18. OddiyEna 9 lakh. 

19. JElandhara 9 lakh. 

20. Bambha^vEhaka 3^ lakh. 

21. Kllapura 21 thousand. 

22. Amala xlakh. 

23. Vlurendu SapEdalaksha 

24. AtilEngala xx thousand* 


25. MElava i, 18, 180. 

26. Sayambhara SapEdalaksha. 

27. Mevada SapEdalaksha. 

28. VEguri 88 thousand. 

29. Gujaratra 77 thousand. 

30. PEnduvishaya 70 thousand. 

31. JahEhuti 42 thousand. 

32. KEshmIra 68 thousand. 

33. Konkaipa 36 thousand. 

34. Laghu Konkana 1,600. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 

37. SaurEshtra 55 thousand. 

38. LEtedesha 2i thousand. 

39. Atisindhu 10 thousand. 

40. AEvamukha 10 thousand. 

41. EkapEda 10 thousand. 

42. Suryamukha 10 thousand. 

43. EkabEhn 10 thousand. 

44. Safi jay u 10 thousand. 

45. Sivadesha 10 thousand. 

46. KElahayafijaya xo thousand. 

47. Lingodbhava xo thousand. 

48. Bhadra xo thoi^and* 
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49. Devabhadra 10 thousand, 

50. Cha^ 36 thousand. 

51. VirSta 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Homaka 18 crores. 

54. Tomara SapSdalaksha. 

55. KarnSta SapSdalaksha. 

56. Pingala SapSdalaksha. 

57. StrirSjya 5 lakh. 

58. Pulastya 10 lakh. 

59. KSmboja 10 lakh. 

60. Kosala 10 lakh. 

6x. BSlhika 4 thousand. 

62. LapkS 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. KirSta lakh. 

65. Vidarbha 5 lakh. 

66. VardhamSna 14 thousand; 

67. Sinhala 10 thousand. 

68. PSndu 36 thousand. 

69. BhaySnaka lakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Mulasthana 25 thousands 

72. YSsana 40 thousand. 

73. Pakshabahu 4,000. 

74. PShgu 60,000. 

75. Varendeka 30,000. 



NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Ar)ran race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo-Buddhistic period gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the PurEnas to the efiect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor Vailyas (for the Vaillyas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Vari^ Brahmins 
and Shdras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the PurEnas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the PurE- 
me texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the 9th century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remembcSb'that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
^:ahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Brahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Babarchi, Bhisti, Bhu 
bhari). In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or Idngs born of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
FuUtta Smritj " srsfi#;” Now it may be 

etated at once that there is no aucli line in the PkHUhtra Smfiti 
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as It is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plainly an interpolation. There is also this contradiction of this sup- 
posed statement of ParS.lara that the author ot Sudra-Kamal&kara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is popularly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatnya from a Sudra woman and the author of findra-Karaalk- 
kara adds the explanation " An Ugra 

is called Rajput in the spoken language.” Now this view is also 
wrong but it undeniably shows that the text of Park^ara quoted above 
is spurious* 

Rajput is a word which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the MahSbharata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a Kshatriya generaUy •TRT I 

II II *1 ‘^^),but often times not an ordi- 

nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakoia does not give Rajaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakoia cannot claim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Ko^a or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word RSjaputra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundreds of places in the Mahkbharata. One 
instance of such use in the Mahabharata will suf&ce. Other ilokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even m the 
Mahabharata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from Santiparva Adhyaya 64 shows that Rajaputra 
is often used in the simple sense of a Kshatriya: 

(ejjw) 1 ?r«rr % i^iu 

Rajaputra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
Rajaputri is often used in the Virata Parva in addressing DraupadI, 
where the sense * daughter of a king' does not appear to be intended, 
but metely a high-born Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted tliat 
Bhavabhhti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word Rajaputri in addressing 
Kausalya where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady, Bana in the Harshacharita 
similarly uses the word Rajaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word Rajaputra occurs in Panini where a 
sense somewhat different from Rajanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The Sutra is very important and clearly shows that the word 


* The Partiara Sm|iti is intended lor the Kali age and if it had intended 
io preach that there were no Kshairiyas in the Kali age, it could not have 
cdntaliied many provisions specially prescribed lor the Kshairiyas. 
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R&japntra has been in use since even the days of Rlnini. It is used there 
not in its etymological or literal sense but it plainly has an acquired 
individual meaning. The sutra is as follows : 

( 4-2-41 )• This precedes another Shtra 
( 4 -a -39 ) and means that where the sense of collection is 
intended the affix or ^ is to be added to these words, Ihus 
Kajaka would mean a collection of Rajas ; Rajanyaka would mean 
a collection of Rajanyas or Kshatri5ras and Rkjaputraka would mean a 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that RS-janya and 
R&japutra should have different senses, for P&nini is more concerned with 
words than with meanings. However, this point apart, it is clear that 
R&japutra is not used here in its literal sense i. e. son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless. It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many princes 
i, e, sons of different kings. In short in our view this sutra does not 
show that the word Rajaputra has only a literal sense or has 'any bad 
sense in it. On the contrary as stated above it shows that Rajaputra 
may mean something more than a Rajanya or ordinary Kshatriya i. e. 
a high-born Kshatriya, one who not only belongs to the varna or caste ot 
a king but is born in a kingly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense in the Mahabharata though it is also often a synonym 
of Rajanya which means an ordinary Kshatriya. 


It is at least certain from Panini and from the Mahabharata that the 
word is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word which 
came into use in the 9th century A, D. (as some believe) and docs not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man. Even in Bana's Harsha- 
charita the word is used in the sense of a high-born Kshatriya. 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tentfi or even eleventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till it 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our history as we shall show in 
our third volume. We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its field, especially for purposes of marriage, to families 
which were known to be pure and unmixed. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatriya 
var^ is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsang quoted in our 
first volume. But Kshatriyas had turned Buddhists by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practices pertaining to Kshatriyas. Such families 
were now rigorously excluded. And further distance made it difficult 
to determine the exact nature of the caste purity of families and it became 
the fendency not only among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and 
Vail^s also to form sub-castes based on provinces, so that the queetioii 
of the purity of families residing in distant provinces might not arise 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the iith century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word Rajaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
group was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th. Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name RSj- 
putana to this central tract can all trace their descent step by st p 
to some known king ruling in the ytli and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may be 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput has thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their history, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali age there 
were only two varnas viz., the Brahmins and the §udras, a myth which 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the sacred texts 
of Smritis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I. These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far mpre 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had also contracted marriage relations with 
Non-Aryan local tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Marathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of Rkjputana when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriyas of the east and the north. The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh had ' contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country excluded these Kshatriyas of 
the east and the south from their fold ; and to this day they still adheie 
to their unwillingness to form marriage relatione with Kshatriya families 
of the aouth and the east. 
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The Brahmins had not turned Buddhists in any |[reat numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vcdic sanskaras or practices. The 
other two varnas on the other hand had become Buddhists in thousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion. When, Buddhism being 
overthrown, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the gayatri and they were naturally 
looked upon as Sudras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. The bigoted 
Brahmins could not assign to the descendants of Pulake^in and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
triyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that in the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sudras, and found expression in the Puranic text 
When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the loth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south was never disputed in the ist century A. D. as 
may be seen from the expression in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamiputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) which means who 
crushed the pride of Kshatriyas.'* It is wrongly stated here that " these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of Raj pu tana, Gujarat and Central 
India." These parts were never invaded by Gotamiputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamiputra Sktakarni who was a Sudra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz., 
the RSlshtraku^ and others and one need not go to R&japutHna of the 
modern day to find Kshatriyas in the ist century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the South in the 7th 
century A, D, Not only Hiuen Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the Chalukyas of Badami as Kshatriyas, but the stone and copper re- 
cords t>f these families distinctly state that they had performed Aiva- 
medha and other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g, in the epithet inscribed on the walls of a temple at 

MadurSl. It seems, therefore, certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

This theory again is contradicted to our mind by the Para^ara Smy iti 
itself which is specially intended for the Kali age. In this Smriti various 
texts give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vaityas. If indeed in 
the Kali age there were no Kshatriyas and VaiSyas where was the 
necessity of making the special provisions intended for these varpas ? 
The Sm|riti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varpas and as this Smyiti may be assigned to the 7th or 8tb century 
ofte may infer that this view had not arisen yet. The Parkiara Smyiti 
to our mind belongs to the south as the sanctity of the Setu Xirtha is 
Sjpecially extolled in it* But whether it arose in the south or the north, 
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it certainly does not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali age. 

The Sudra Kamal5,kara was composed at Benares and by a Beccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not in the 
gth and loth centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
the south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text is historically speaking an 

interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Kshatriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centunes when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshatriya. 
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THE GOTRAS OF THE RAJPUTS 

Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the Pratihara and other Rajput tribes were Gujars oiiginally, and 
found it insufficient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendanib of Vedic Aryans, 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that tbe Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid do^\n in the Vedic Sutras and have careiully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Pravaia system as 
laid down in the several Sutras of the Vedas preserves among 
Indo-Aryaiis the memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed anjrwherc else in the world. The Indian Aiyans who pro- 
fess the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra und Pravara before beginning the ceremony and in 
this way^thc memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom the 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation, fhe Brahmins of India have thus kept up the 
mtoiory of their descent for at least 3000 years i. c. Irom the 
time when the Vedic Sutras were mostly composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
^pigraphic t^vidoncr t*xteudiug over two thousand years shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are the $^e as 
those mentioned in their ancient records on stone and copi^ 
ami. We may, thetefora« well beBeve that the Rajpute ate the de- 
7 
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scendants of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Thus the gotras of the sup* 
posed Agnikula clans are from their gotrochchSra recorded by 
CoL Tod> (the word gotrSchlra is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod ; it should have been gotrochchara which means the 
recital of one's gotra) are as follows : the ChShamanas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the Chalukyas are of the 
BharadvSja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramaras are of 
the VaSishtha gotra with three pravaras. (The Pratihara’s gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of the Para- 
maras is thus mentioned in the Udepur Praiasti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-5^R&^-^~ 
^ tl in the PatanSrayana in- 

scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the Paramaras all over India 
whether iu the Deccan or in Rajputana stiU possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chalukyas agiiin is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the Chaha- 
mSnas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
VoL LV. p. 41) in the line g?:r I. The 

gotra of the Rathodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi' 
lots is Baijavipiyana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these Rajput clans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual recital 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to esfablish 
their descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput clans 
were tra^otmed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
about the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotras 
from their Brahmin Purohitas ; and the rule as given in the 
Shtras that the Kshatriyas are to use their Purohitas’ gotras ( gtr* 
^HnH) is quoted in support of this view. Now this is an- 
other example of how wrong i^as arise by misconception amoi^ 
ourselves and how such misconceptions of sonie of our own Pan- 
dits lead astray western sch(dars and antiquarians. The.author 
of the fatuous commentary MitSksharS on YSjfiavalkya 
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has indeed wrongly laid dov^ni the maxim that tlie Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they arc to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas. This comment of Vijhane§vara on the text of 
the Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or Aryans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now-a-days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by Ksliatriya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of tJio kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The Chalukyas of 
Badami for instance and the Pallavas of Kanchi would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made irrHS^RniTT^n^rt 

and if these gotras were not their 

own. The rule of the Sutras TFIflU ) has evidently 

been misinterpreted by Vijfiancivara and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must ha^'e mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from pride and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a-days "which are in fact derived from gotras themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 

which Cunningham has translated as follows "Gateway erec- 
ted by king Dhanabhttti bom of the queen of the Vatsa family, 
sonof Agarijasonof queen of Gota (Kautsa) family and grandson 
of king Bisadeva son of queen of Garga family.” Here the 
different gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably mentioned with the object of 
lowing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras. But Cunningham here observes "Queens 
among Rajpnts are still known by their family names. These 
names are gotra names . Hie explanation of this fact is that 
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in accordance with the precept of the Smritis, the Rajas were con- 
sidered to be of the gotras of their Purohitas.” Here is the 
same dictum wrongly interproird ])\' Vijhantbvara rcsponbiblt' 
for the misapprehension o1 so noted a schola' and antiquarian 
as Cunningham {see Cunningham’s Barhut pp. 127-ijo). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja s famiix bnl of his Purohila, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard to the 
family of the queens ? Evident^ the riiU* was not then under- 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on this subject the dictum of the Srauta Sutras really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrific<s they to select the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the same Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the Yajamana 
or the sacrificer and had always to give power to his Purohila as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial priests should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in view of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 
We have not the smallest doubt as shown in our note that 
the provisions of the several Srauta Sutras themselves show 
that the Kshatriyas have gotras of their own and 
that VijnSneSvara’s dictum in his Miiakshaia is wrong. 

But if any doubt remains, it will be dissipated by the epigra- 
phic evidence itself alread}^ noted. Vijnanesveia lived in the 
12th or 13th century in the Deccan Kamatic at Kalyan where 
there were few or no Rajput families. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions of the loth and nth centuries of Rajputs In Norther A India 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatriyas have no gotras of 
their own and have to take the gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 
ceptors. These inscriptions show that the gotras of the different 
Rajput clans were indicative of their descent from those ances- 
tors. Thus when Vagishiha created the first ParamSra and 
gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 
but because he was his creator. Similarly in the KalachQri 
Haihaya inscription noticed before, the Chalukya warrior bom 
from the handful of water in Drona's hands has Drona's gotra 
via., the Bhiradvija not because Drona was his preceptor or 
Purohita but progenerator. The line distinctly is 
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*T>% I Then again the 

Chahamanas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were bom from a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa golra (r%sr: g^r | WJTSffrsiscr 

goRrSir-^l^fT;). In another insrriplion the hrst Chahamaua 
is said to have been bom from the t^yes of the Vatsa Rishi him- 
self. These instances will suffice to prove that in the 9th and 
loth centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by VijfiS- 
neSvara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
Va§ishtha or the handful of Bharadvaja are plainly myths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the Paramaras and the 
Chalukyas in the loth and nth centuries were reputed to be of 
Vaiishtha and Bharadvaja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the Mitakshara, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitakshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddliistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they, were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
naneSvara interpreted the sfitra in a conveni- 

ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

Whatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
Mitakshara, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
MitIksharS had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from the gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries specially made 
on the subject, the result of which is embodied in the noteattach^ 
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ed hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins and even Vai§yas have the same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin Rishis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessarj* 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Bralimins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another’s caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The BUshis of Pravaras and even of gotras it will be a revelation 
to many are both Kshatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara l^his of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin l^shis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
§rauta SQtras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for VaiSyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput ‘claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long traditipn 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter horn legend as well 
as from history. 
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Notc<^Gotra 5 of Modern Rajpnt families with the gotras of their 

Pnrobitas* 


No. State. 

Rajpnt family. 

Gotra. 


Gotra of the 
Pnrobita. 

1 Udepur, Pungarpur 

Guhilota 

Baijavapa 


SamnAyana. 

etc. 





2 Jodhpur, Riitlam etc. 

Rathod 

Gautama 

• • 

BharadvAja. 

3 Jaipur and Alwar 

Kachhavaha . . 

Manava 

• • 

Vatsa. 

4 Bundi-Kota . . 

Chauhan 

Vatsa . . 

•• 

# • • • 

5 Bijolia in Udepur 

Paramara 

Vasishtha 

* • 

• • • • 

6 Dhar (Maratha) 

Paramara 

Va^ishtha 

• # 

Karisha. 

7 Bhavanagar . . 

Guhila 

Gautama. . 

e e 

KAshyapa, 

8 Dholera, Taluka 

Chudasama . . 

Atri 

• • 

• • • • 

Dhunduka. 





g Kachchha, Navanagar Jadeja 

Atri 

• . 

• • e • 

Gondal Morvi Raj- 
kot, etc. 





10 Dhrangdhra, Limdi, 

Jhala . . 

M^rkandeya 

• • 

SKe • • 

Vakaner, Patan. 





1 1 Ldhavada in Rewa- 

Chalukya 

Bhkradvaja 

•• 

• • • • 

Kantha & Pethapnra. 

(Solankhi), 




iz Rewa Bundelkhand . . 

Vftghela . • 

Bharadvkja 

— 

Va^isiha (new 


(Solankhi). 



ChaniMtri). 

X3 Kashmir «• 

Jammu val 

Bharadv3.ja 

«• 

VaAishtha. 

14 Gidhaur, Bengal 

Chandella •• 

Chandrktreya 


KAiyapa* 

15 Delhi represented 

Tuax . . 

Vaiyaghrapadya BhSradv9>jau 

by P&tap (Jaipur) 





Kananj 

Gaharwar • * 

• • e • 





NOTE 


GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

Wc have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have goti*as of their 
own and that VijhaneSvara’s dictum in the Mitakshara that they, having 
no gotras of their own. have to borrow those of their Purohitas, is wrong. 
But the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatnyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras are to indicate descent and not discipleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatnyas arc not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are bom in the solar or lunar Vaihlas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, thereiore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. Wc think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara vidll solve this difi&culty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning. 

According to the latest view the gotra — Rishi is a son or rather a de* 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis witli the addition of the 

eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptarshis (see the dictum) 
ofBaudWyana; 

This means that the original Indo-Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., I. Vi^vSmitra, 2. Jamadagni, 3, Bharadvaja, 4. Gautama. 5. 
Atri, 6. Va^ishtha, 7. Kaiyapa and 8. Agastya. 

But. 9.n, important iloka in the Mahi,bh^ata takes us still further back 
and states that there originally were four gotra:. only 

I ir(^. «f. 

These ancient four gotras i Angiras 2 Ka^yapa 3 Va^ishtha and 4 Bhrigu 
arc supported by the Pravarkdhayas also in the several Sutras wl^ok 
always begin with the Bhrigu Pravara, (It is hence that the Bhagavad* 
gita has the linq TlfClffoTt He is indeed the first of the great or 

Pravara Rishis). Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo- 
Aryan invaders came to India there were four family stocks viz., t Bh|igu, 
2 Angiras, 3 Vanish tha and 4 KaSyapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
being the mind-born sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all the three Ar^^an classes (which were not castes yet) Brahmins, Kshatri- 
yas and Vai^yas. They in fact were not Brahmin Rishis but Aryan 
Rishis. 

Now Bh|igu's name does not appear in the Saptarshi but that of his 
descendant Jamadagni. does ; so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
graadsDUs Bbaradv&ja and Gautama. Therefore, in order to conatituto 
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the later 8 stocks we have to add Atri, Vi^vSinitra and Agastya. It is 
clear that the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
viz., the lunar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atri 
and the lunar race Aryans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya is 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
is a Vedic Kishi while Vi^vamitra an Indo-Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was stiU of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. ViSvamitra's, therefore, was a Solar race Kshatriya stock which be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the* 
old history of gotra as preserved in the Mahabharata shows that the 
ancient Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The same conclusion is further supported by a study of the Pravaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally even to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the Pravarft- 
dhyayas of the several Sutras discloses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hynms or suktas. The sacriheer in 
reciting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by their h3mans in the 
Rigveda. In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Sdtra commented on ** 

jrnkrr I VsTff ^ 

^ n” I* « dear from this that the 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
disdpleship. The word Rishi is explained by another Sutra ^ 

^0^ ^ as meaning the composers of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 
i^shi may not be a Mantrakrit or composer of hymns. He is any famous 
descendant *of the Pravara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. This proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotras are innumerable, while the number of Pravaras is 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number. Now 
the Shtras further dedare ^ ^ sffqj if 

" One may recite one. two. three, but not four, noi^ 
more than five, Rishis." That is to say even if there are more than five 
composers of hymns in one's ancestry, one cannot mention more than 
fivse This eacplains how there are usually three and sometimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never four nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is 
either one of these Rishis or their descendants. 

^tts for expample, the Bh&radv&ja gotra has three Pravaras Angirasa, 
B&rhaspatya and Bhftradv&ja, Bharadv&ja the gotra Rishi being one ol 
the three Pravara IRisbis. But the Vatsa gotra has five Fravam Bhir- 
gava» Cli3ftvaxi% xpoavana, Aurva and Jftmadagnya, Vatsa not bii»(| oat 

9 
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of these but some noted descendant of Jamadagnl who gave hie name 
to a special branch. One more provision of the Shtras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Shtras declare that the Adhvar3ru priest should 
zedte the ^avara Kishis in the order of ascent while the Hota is to recite 
them in the order of descent. This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not discipleship. Thus Angiras, Brihaspati^ and 
Bharadvaja is the descending line as also Bh^igu* Chyavana, Apnavana» 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya born in the lunar or solar line 
«. §,t from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Kishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Kishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Kigveda 
hymns were drawn from all classes. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vai6yas. 
Thus, for instance, Mandhata, Ambarisha, YuvanaSva, Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa etc. who are Pravara Kishis are names of noted solar line kings, 
while Sunahotra, Ajamidha etc., are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhpgu gaua and the Angirasa gai^ia Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the Fravar&dhy&yas also shows that many Kshatriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. We will enumerate these cases. First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
ton of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line king. This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 
stated in the Vftyu Purina also, ? I 

u ar. Nowth* 

Ptavaiftdhy&s show that the GUrgyas are mentioned among the 
Angirasa ga^as. Thus ASvaiayana says 

Here we have * ter explain 

how the Gargas could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar race Kshatriyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through §ini. The alternative idea of Ach&ryaship cannot be enter- 
tained as started by Mr, Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the Porfipas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes (J, R. A. S. 1919 Panchaia dynasty) ** Kshatriyas who became 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the Ach&rya 
gotra or by adoption and were not allowed to start a new line like 
mitra." For the idea of Acharya gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
idea of Pravara vis., that the Yajamfina or saedfioer has to pray to Agni 
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and identify him with his ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for ho 
could then pray to Agni “ Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angitaa 
who has praised thee in such and such a hymn." The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the VRyu 
PurSna or Brahmins endowed with Kshatiiya power* 

From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-Kshatra* 
Kullna often applied to Kshatriyas, an importace of which we will take 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the Kanvas. Kanva was born in the Lunar Une 
and was an ancestor of Dushyanta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamidha, 
Kanva. Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa, I^urukutsa, Trksadasyava. The Vkyu distinctly states that 
Vishnuvardhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puru* 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
Bharmya^va of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmizm and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, 

ftsTRnr: I II Hence their Pra- 

varas are Sngirasa, Bh&rmyaSva, Maudgalya. Now here an alternative 
Pravara is given by SivSlayana ^*rr% 

Here Tiiksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of Bharmya^va, Triksha, Bharmya^ and Mudgala being 
all Kshatriyas of the Panchfila lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas. The same 
is the case with the Heiritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, AmbarXsha, 
YauvanEiva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by M&ndhEtri. The Pravara would then be MSndh&tfi, 
Ambarisha, Yauvan&iva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar lino kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The V&yu gives 
.the Une as follows I S^- 

I pir: 

II These lines show that the Brahmins with the Iffiilta gotm 
have a Pravar in which aU are Kshatriya kings. Thoie changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants 
Harita became Brahmins though he was bom in the solar line with 
Yauvankiva, as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and M&ndh&t|i as great 
grandfather who are all Pravara Kishis «. comppsezs of Vedic hjmis. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Kishis, where is the worn 
der that K^triyashave Brahmins as Pravara Kishis ? If in Vedic tim% 
Kshatriyas could become Brahmizis (which is the Prati|lcnD|k or leveis 
prooiss) ; suc^y Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (w^dtz hf Anuloxn 
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process) « Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could take place 
down to mediaeval times, for we know Brahmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vai^yas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur in the Angirasa and Bhiigu stocks. We will 
now give instances from tlie latter stock The A^valEyana Shtra contains 
the following Pravaras which con'^ist plainly of Kshatriyas (i) 

Here Prithu and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
the Syetagotris attach themselves to the Bhrigu Paksha, (2) 

5 fr?T^' 5 T>lr% Here also DivodSsa and Va- 
dhrya^va as well as ]Mitrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha ; (3) gqqrflft 

Now Grit'^ainada is a king and a Kshatriya ; he is tlie 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the Mahabharata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gyitsamada was 
the son of king Vitahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhrigu Gritsamada was adopted by Sunahotra. Gritsamada's 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was bom Sunaka 
who gave his name to a golra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the triple Pravara BhSrgava, ^aunhotra, 
G&rtsamada. These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhrigu stock. There arc some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara ganas of ViUSmitra and Atri but not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details will show that in Vedic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in domg so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of {brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and we remember only one instance vis.*, that 
of Bharadv&ja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediaeval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Mantraknt or composers of Vedic hymns, Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being differences of ritual among 
the difierent Pravaras in minor matters. 

Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestioned and appears 
tarn <be several l§rauta Sutras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
theBcnbmins, Bor the Pravarftdhyftyae do not declare riiat the Pravaras 
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given are those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Apastamba Shtra. 
It gives first the rules for Pravara and their recital. Then comes the sfitra 
^rsrr ^|% Here the word used is Raja 

or king and the commentator adds ^ STIH* 

which means that even when a Brahmin be- 
comes a king he is to use the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nay 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent viz., the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita's 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacnfice. 

This sfitra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Sfitra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhrigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which are very important; 

^ SPR: I 5 rerr ll The word ^ is not properly 

understood and it appears as in A^valSyaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the Purfinic genealogy. But it also appears 
that these old Sfitras which date probably from the 5th to the ist cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the Purfinas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved Ida or Ha 
is Manuks son but Pururavas is not Ida's son but the son of 11a changed 
into the woman Ilfi according to modem Pur&nas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Purfiravas does not come. Thirdly, Manu may be a Mantrakjit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed by Ida. He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi. 

Whatever this may be, it is dear that this sfitra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Purftnas, which 
they might use if they liked. The following sfitras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. ^ 

JfyJTfKrt The Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times bad 
^gun to forget their gotra and Pravara owing to Buddhistic influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
in<hfference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sfitra provides that those who have ^ 
no Mantrakrit Rishis, should use the Pravara of their Purohitas. But 
tbe a«xt Sfitn »dds — Those hav^ 
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Maatrakfit ancestors cannot use Purohita's Pravara ; but must use their 
own Pravara as the commentator adds I 

However a fourth sutra adds that even they from convenience ( J 

can use Purohita's Pravara not gotra it must be remembered. These shtras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the ^rauta Sutras but the Smritis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smriti rule applied to Kshatriyas ? 

The rule “ one must not marry a girl of one's oWh gotra and Rishi (Pra- 
vara) " applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by Vijfia- 
nelvara in the Mitakshara is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita. this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas. The modern Kshatriyas and even VaiSyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of clans or nukhs. 

Lastly, we may notice an important Sutra from KStyayana Laugftkshi ,* 

^ i *rRwn ^ 

swr I i sr ii 

I ** Some say that only one 
Pravara should be used for all Yarnas or castes viz., M&navya, for all are 
bom from Manu, But this is not proper. For you are to recite your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a sfitra of Apastamba), but by 
Vedic Rishis or composers of hymns (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins anS Kshatri- 
yas," This Sutra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas on the same 
level. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the Pur&nas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra. e., Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma i.e,; 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rishis. The epithet 
thus is applied to the Paramftras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who hav# 
Mantrakrits for their ancestors. The Param&ras are of the Vasishtha 
gotra and are supposed to be even bom of Vasishtha and hence they are 

explanation is often given that Brahma* 

Kshatra may be explained 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya faxnilies 
having gotra and Pravara were certainly looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times. Thus a careful study of the Shtras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which arc the same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the M&h&bhftrata 
distinctly asserts, when the Varna difference was not rigid, when in fact 
there was only one Varpa, the Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER VI 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajpntana in not very ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aryans who were, as stated in 
Vol. I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jahgaladela tlut is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from pre-historic times for long, by Abhlras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and SaurSshtra. We know from the MahSbharata 
that Sri Krishm himself, when troubled in the Madhya Deia 
"or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Aryans” 
by JarSsandha, went to SaurSshtra and founded DvfirfikS. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anarta (or North_ Gujarat) was the father-in-law of 
BalarSma. Dv§rak3 and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Aryans in modem Kathiawar and Gujarat. When these 
Aryans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. BalarSma for instance in the MahAUiS- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track of the Sarasvatl 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of tiie §Qdra Abhlras. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when he escorted to the old country the 
widows and families of the new Aryan settleis in Sauriabtm 
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after Sri Ktish^*s death. The peo^de liere axe called Baiayus and 
Mlechchhas which Dr. Bhandarkar wrongly interpretes as banditti 
and foreigners. (Bhandarkar, ' Foreign elements in Indian popu* 
lation Ind. Ant. XL.) Dasyu is the appellation given in the Vedas 
to tlie aborigiiial people of India while Mlcchdiha is not necessarily 
a foreigner. For the Dravidas of the south arc also callad Mle- 
thchhas in the MahAbh§rata (Mlcchchlias were those who pco* 
nouiiced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were as well the aboriginal 
Dravidiaos as foreigners of the Turanian or Scylhic race.). The 
Abhlras were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidian race and they inhabited this sandy part of the country 
m the time of the MahabhSrata, lliat is, about 250 B. C. 

I'here are two uiorv. toferences to the Maru desert ui the Mah^* 
bharata which must be IK »ticedheie as giving us an idea as to how 
Maru was made habitable. When Sn Krishna was rctuniing to 
Dwsrka — ^liis home— after tijc Great War, he was accosted on the 
skirts of the Maru dcseii by Uttanka who appears to have been 
the first Brahmin to est<h*>lish his A§riima there. He cx)mplained 
to Sri Krishna that he olten felt tliiisiy and got little water to 
drink. The latter asked liini to remember him whtmever he felt 
thirsty and tliereaficr sent clouds whtaiever Uttanka remembered 
Mm, clouds winch gave plentiful of water and qucndicd Uttahka's 
thirst. Since his days certain clouds appear in Maru in hot days 
which are called Uttanka clouds (Mahabharata Asvi'. P. Ch.) 
The scdbnd legend relers to llie hot winds that blow from the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds abo, 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhundhu a demon, 
who lay conoeMed beneath the sands of the desert or dried sea. 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
KuvalaSva of Ayodhya. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Many Kshatriyas died in the hot fire omit- 
ted by the demon but eventually the fire was quenched by water 
brought by the king and the demon was destroyed. Kuvall 4 va 
was tbence-forth called DhundbumSra (VanaP. Chap. 204). lliis 
story is again told in the MahSbharata and is told in the fomi- 
yana also. It thus app>ears to be a favourite legend and ishows 
that the first settlement in Maru led by the Solar Kshatriyas. 

d 
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I The Kaiuayana too of the Ikbt ceiiiiir}' B. C. speakb of thib 
part as still inhabited by the dread Abhiras. In the Yuddha 
Kanda Sarga ^ 2 , Riima takes out an arrow to throw at the re- 
calcitrant soutlicrn ocean who, apixiaring bodily, asks Rama to 
torgi\'e him and requests him to let his arrow fly against a 
northern part of himsell called Drumakulya where many people 
headed by the Abhiras who are described as “ Uasyus of terrible 
appearance and deed'* drink his water and whose proximity 
he can no longer l:)ear. The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
country became devoid of water except in a well which \vas 
pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vrana 
Kupa*. What Drumakulya countr^^ was and W’ht:;re this \^rana 
Kupa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indimi 
poets have taken the most natural \'icw of this part of India 
in its geological aspects viz., that Raj pu tana was probablv om* 
a sea which is now dried up and that there is \'ery little whaler 
to be got exce])t in some well-known wells. This part, how^ever, 
was blessi‘d by Rama in return for its undeserved punishment 
iiiid it bccauief very fertile and healthy. Apparently, ihereiore, 
about the beginning of the Christian era this part was first en- 
tered and settled by Arj^ans, after* subjugating the iierci^ 
and uncouth aborigined people. The road became thus ck^ar foi 
settlement and it was found that Maru (desert) was fertilt* and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattle and 
raising different kinds of grain. In short, w*e may gather that 
the Aryan settlers first came to Mam. probably by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

The hilly tracks of eastern Rajputana must have been invad- 
ed by the Aryans earlier than the Maru desert. For the Maha- 
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bharata ot tlu* Piishkara Tirtha sitiiaU d near Ajjuer as 

the holiest in India. In fact even now it is looked n|)on as one 
oi the three holiest viz., t Puslikant. z Kurushetra and 3 Uie 
(jan^es. But though early discoven^d, the Pushkara lakes wen- 
described situate in Pushkararanya or the Pushkara forest. 
Hence like Dandakaranya, Pushkrarnva must havi* remained 
unsettled for a long timt‘. r)nlv Brahmin settlements must 
have first been hiunded as m Dondakaranya and Kshatri3'ah 
must have followed onl^' ,1 long inrer\'dl as in Maharashtra 

The route of communication between the v^allcy of the Jumna 
and Gujarat 111 ancient days must hav(3 been the same as at 
present viz., along the Rajputana Railway. And the next spot 
which must have attracted attention after the Puslikarn lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the high mountain peak of Abu. This 
liigh mountain in an otherwise level countr^^ must have suggc'-- 
ted to the ancient Indo-Aryaiis the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain. This poetic idea based on a 
natural aspect gave rise to the story ol the Arbudn mount 
related by Chand. In fact the main pan ot this 
^tory is a*- old as the Mahabharata itself where in Vana 
l^arva ( bap. 82. we have a rcfeience to the Arbuda Tirtha 
and tiuTein Arbuda is described as a son of thr Himalaya and 
it is further stated that then' wa'> li' rc formerlv a de*ep hole in 
the earth, to till whicli the mountain 1).h1 b«*en brought iron) ihe 
north, rhe of Vasishtha is again long connected with 

this mount as the Mahabharata mention-- tlk' A§rama ol 
Vasishtha on this mount as a holy placi*. 

The stoiA^ of th(‘ digging of the hole bv L’tiaiika is given in 
the same epic in two places. In the first, lu^ is said to have dug 
Up tliis deep bob' in the earth to pursue the Takshaka Naga to the 
nether world. In this hole Vasishtha s cow fell and ho it was 
who conceived the idea of bringing a son of Ihtj Himalaya to fill 
up the deep fissuns Himalaya at first refused to give any help 
as the place was unholy but VaSishtha promised to make the 
country pure and eventually one of the sons of Himlaa3'a w^nt 
and fiUed up the hole. Va&shtiia thereupon lived there him- 
self mid built a temple to Siva who, therefore, was given the 
of AchaleSvara or lord of mountain. Even at present as 
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throughout Rajput history th4* Achalei§vara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This stoiy^ related hen* is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda PurSna in its Arbuda Kbanda Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the Pnrana is ISIandivardhana while Arbuda 
is tlie name of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Iliinalaya to this country). The 
Skanda Purana story, tiowcver, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by Va§ishUia which plainly is Chand's addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude* that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the VaSlshiha family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramaras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take VaSishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas 111 thi‘ mhospilablc 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan bofon* and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign inv aders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gangetic valli y. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana ap]iears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed wnth plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the l^kas. the Kushans, tlu* Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk’s and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thas took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the Rithods' ot 
Kanauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came' 
from the Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact^ 
Rajputana has got this name — ^the land of Rajputs — ^fran^ 
Mahomedan times only. History furnishes proof, though nol^ 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of the l^thods. The first historical mention is that of 
the Mfilavas, the Malloi oi Greek historians. From coins dis-^ 
covered at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
IfiOavas were there in their migration from the Panjab to MaMra 
about the first c^ury B. C. as the ccans bear the simple legend 
* Jaya Mllavanam '' (Cunningham’s Arch. Survey Re^^irt 
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VoL XIV). The ntixt mention we have is fh«!< of the Madhya- 
mikas who had a kingdom somewln ie ao.»r Jaipur and who 
were invested by ^akavavanas Tlie (ia>u Rajput^ appear 
from tradition to haw come from Gauda D^sa / e. the region 
about Tlianesar (not Bengal ns peopl( wronglv think) and set- 
tled in Ajmer when' tlnw were subsequt nilv Mipplanted b^' 
Chahamanas TheGurjaras oi Bhimnal wei< in our opinion not 
foreigners as Smith and Bhandarkar believe hot were, on the 
contrary, Vedic Aryans pn'^sed bv foreigners irom their liomcs 
in the Panjab taking shelter usual in the sands of Mnnvar and 
preser\nng their independeiuN \V(* !».i\e no reeotd Jelr of other 
Kshatriya tribes lounding settlements m Rajputaiia in tin 
3rd and 5th centuries ousted bv Kushans and Huns. But it may 
he surmised that the Kshatnyas or Rajputs vUio now came to 
prominence in the 8th century by their lioroir confliets with the 
Arabs were descendants ol Vedic Ar\ans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out of better homei> in the Panjab and 
the Gangetie vallev by foreign invader- Hk' religions map of 
India which w(‘ ha\< appimded to our lirsi ^’r>lulne shows that 
this part of India w<is not predomint ully Hiiridhist nor Hindu 
Buddhist, but prt*dominently Hindu Hen in the lU-serts and 
hills of Rajputana, lh(‘ Vedic Kshalnyab had jireservod their 
mdependence as well their Vedic n ligioii .<nd \Yhen h(Te also 
they wvre attacked bv nt'w fonugneis who, the (‘riielties of 
invaders, added the* lerocious intolerance of a new idol-breaking 
faith, the Vedic Kshairiyas or Rajputs rose to the height of their 
efforts in defence of their religion and tlu ir independuicc. It 
IS hence we see th<' ])lnmomenon that in Rajputana, new Ksha- 
triya clans cam^* into prominence about this time and not only 
beat back the Arabs but by their new vigour founded the second 
set of Hindu Kingdom^ which ruled India in the second portion 
of the mcdiawal Hindu period. Of tliese Rajputs the Gnhilots, 
th(‘ ChShamanas, tl * Pratihiras and the ParamSras were the 
most prominent and we proceed to sketch the history of these 
and other dans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
book, beginning of course with the GuliUots to whom by the 
unanimous consent of modem Rajputs the palm of chivalry and 
pore Kebatriya blood has been properly conceded. 



BOOK lY 

THE SECONT) SF 1 OF HINDI’ KINGDOMS 

I'HI GirHILOl^ m \IFWA1> 

The loiuiiost an<l tho most lenownod amon^ the new royal 
families which cam( to the front about the' beginning of the 
ninth centurj’ A. D. in consequence of their valorous resis- 
tance to the Mahomedan onslauj^bis on inner India, were un* 
doubtedly the Guhilots of Mewaci. \\V sh' 11 b<*gin our historj’ 
of the second set of Hiiuhi Kingdoms by r< latmg ihf ^tory of this 
most chivalrous ( Ian Tod obsenres rightly that the Rajput 
tribes yield unaniinotn suffrage to the pi nice of Me>vad» the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Rama, as the first of the thirty* 
six royal tribes ; and has further properly noted tlu^ fact that 
the State of Mewad is th<‘ only one (with the exception of Jaisal* 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign doihination 
and in the very lands wiiere it was founded in the second half 
of the 8th century A. D. — circumstance which certainly adds 
to the dignity of the Rana of Mewad. But th€* dignity of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the stability of their rule 
and dominion but the long continued and determined resis* 
tance which they oilcred to the Mahomedans in spile of great 
reverses now and then, a conflict — almost always successful-— 
which has become the most glorious episode in Indian history^ 
hallowed by the names of a succession of great heroes such 
as the legcr^ri BappI, Khiimana, Samarasi, Bhlma> Hamira 
Pratipa and others. In fact the heroism of this 
lamily and its sustained tenacious effort for the preservation trf 
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Its mdepcndeuce* aud its religion aro as stable as their for- 
tune and their dominion. 

Of this most illustrious family Bappa Kawal was the reputed 
founder and it no wonder that luaiu strange legends have 
gathered round the birth, the youth, t‘X}»loit- and even the 
imd of this great hero as around th< lives of most heroes in an- 
cient and even modern history^ ot the world. I ud has recounted 
them in his monumental histore but \v« di.ill content ourselves 
here vith giving the ino^i simpb* account leaving out all mira- 
culou:> events and <‘a(h tar t ui tb* crucible of probabi- 

lity, aided by inscriptions which too nquiit to lx submitted to 
the same test ; lor it can never bci accepU*d tliai because certain 
facts dYr recorded on stone or copper lhi*y arc therefore reliable 
or true. VVe find that lact-n c^peciall}’ those belonging to former 
Limes recorded in inscriptions are olLen Ixused on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence the need of «ipplymg this same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most scarduag inquiries about 
oral and written traditions ol this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantiige ol j)ersonal acquaiu 
tance wiLli the historical localities of Mewad and he has done 
^^ ell in rtjcording traditions which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. l or the shrewd observation ol Hume which lod has 
quoted must here h\i borne in mind vi^;., poei^ though they 
disfigure tlio most certain history by their fictions and use strange 
libertic.-* with truth when they are the sob* histuiians have com- 
monly sonie foundation lor their wildest exaggeration.’' We will 
use the legends given by Tod m connection with the founder of 
the Mewad family under the same test in gi\'ing the following 
account, differing in many respects from that of Tod. With due 
deference to this great historian of the Rajputs, wc must say 
that he was much influenced by the wrong theory of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that his- 
torical research was only in its mfanc5’ in his days, many im* 

♦ It may be noted that none of the Mewad Chiefs subnntted to th^ 
Mogul empire entirely or ever attended the Delhi Darbar of the Mo- 
gats* Even under the British rule wluch the family have accepted, the 
Mewad prince did not attend the last Delhi Darbar alleging tlMilr long 
tradition which the British government was good enough to respect. 
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portant aiid incouLrovertiWe facts being now known or imally 
established. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising tlic work dout^ by the gieat historain, we pro- 
cecd lu sketch our story ol Bappa Rawal ajvl lus successor^ 
during the Mediaeval period of Indian history. It may be stated 
here that Me wad history is certain and unquestionable onl^ 
from Hamira onwards, the history of the family from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twtlith centuiy' A. D.lxjiug still shrouded 
m doubt on many points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is therefore liable to he modified 
as fiittin* research niav discover niw facts or neu' 
arguments. 

Bappa Ra\^al the reputed tounder of the Mewad family was 
the Charli s Marh^l ot India against Iht^ rock of whose valour, as 
\v(' have alreadv said, Ui(‘ eastern tide of Arab conquest was 
da'>hed to })ieo ni India, lie was further a contemporary of 
Chaiie.s Martel and strangely enough his life also resembles thi' 
life ol that hero ol the Frank‘s who signally defeated the Arabs 
in the west .md turned the tide? of Mahomedan conquest in 
Western Europe in 73,2 D. Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince himself being Duke ot Austria under the king of France. 
Bappa Rawal was a minor prince under tlie Mori king of Chitore. 
He ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the nortli of Udaipur among Bhils whom ho enlisted in his 
force just as Shivaji in later histori’ enlisted the Mawlas in his 
fight against Bijapur He was a small prince or Rawal a term 
which does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. The word applied to such ascetics is simply by 
borrowed meaning for we know that even the word MahSraja 
which really signifies a great king is applied to Bralimms and 
ascetics in a borrowed sense. Raw^al means a small ^ Kao or 
princ** and Bappa RauMl ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines inhabited by HliiU of the AravaUi range. He belonged 
to the Guhilafamily ot Rajpni>> which was an offshoot from the 
royal family of Valabhi fir^^l <'stablished at Idai* and subsequent* 
ly taking refuge from Mahomedan inroads among the hills at 
Ahara, as usual among the Rajputs throughout their history. 
To this family belonged Bapp§ RSwal a Rajput prince among 
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Bhils with whom he freely associated and whom he disciplined 
and engaged in service for his own preferment. 

Like Shivaji, Bappa Rawal was an intensely religious man 
and he equally hated the new invaders of India who were cow- 
killers. From their base in Sind which they had conquered in 
712 A. D., the Arabs had begun to overrun India south and 
east. They had attacked the kingdom of the Moris of Chitore 
who were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of Sahasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usurped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task for 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great force. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the NavasSri 
Chalukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya {neces- 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
states. Bappa Rawal was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near Nagada and a disciple of the noted !§aiva 
sage who lived there named Hfirita. We need not believe the 
story given in the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
Harita foretold Bappa s greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that HSrita saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised him to 
go to Chitore, enter the king's service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bappa ac- 
cordingly Took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a SSmanta of’^^^.^t king) and 
soon rose to importance at'-?? was chosen as tii^^leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bappfi RSwal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel Bappa seems to have achieved 
a signal victory over them. Naturally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dais of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore placed the crown on BappS's head. Bappa was too re- 
ligiously minded to depose his king ; although such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel's son Pepin who, settii^ aside 
Childerici puppet king of the Merovingian line on the throne 
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of Paris, himself became king of the Franks, BappS might have, 
trom the renown and power which he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pre- 
fer to believe that the then Mori king of Chitore died childless 
like SShasi in Sind or Uke Shahu at Satara in Maratha history, 
and BappS became the king of Chitore like Chacha in Sind or 
the Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poona. Whatever the nature of the 
revolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and BappS the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became th^ progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, Bappa Rawal lived long and 
manying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. Bappa was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a Saivite recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the Ekalinga 
inscription.* 

It remains the dates of Bappa 's birth, his accession to the 

throne of and his abdication. The traditional date of 

his abdication is gi«v as V. Samvat or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

♦ The above account is detailed from the following two 

iiokas ir i 

i •mw wi«r: 
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770 V. S. or 713 A. D. Maun Mori is supposed to be the last 
king of the Mori line. The accession of Bappa to the throne of 
Chitore may be placed between 713 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D. (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 7x2 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the NavasSri inscription and we may safely place BappS's 
accession in 740 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. D. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years not 
a long period however. It is dif&cult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chitore. If he was compara- 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be assigned to 700 A. D. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that Bappa was bom in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 268). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhi era and the sack of Valabhl 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last ^IlSditya of Valabhi has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of Bappg or we must offer some other explanation. 
We thirk we can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhi kingdom by BhatSrka, the 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given iv our genealogy of the Valabhi 
kings (see Vol. I page 250). If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A« D. It is not at all strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhl dynasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Bha^rka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose date is 565 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for eadi reign and 
thus the memory of St. igt for Bappl's birth from the founda- 
tion of Vnlaldil tale is not stra^. 
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Whether Bappa is, as sometimes represented, a nickname only 
and whether he is to be identified with Khumana or some other 
Guhilot king ruling later on, we shall discuss fully in a note. Here 
it will suffice to state that though the word Bappa sometimes means 
a B§va or recluse, it originally means father (Marathi Bapa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet applied to kings of 

Nepal in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe that 
Bapp 5 was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think it was his own proper name, for 
we do find Bappa as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhatti is the name of a Jain Acha- 
rya of the time and Bapparya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name Srivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dutaka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPA. 

The Guhilot line of Rajput kings of Chitore in Mewad founded 
by BappS is certainly the nlost unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by Bapp§ in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub- 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral faith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
RSma as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pro- 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bappa who was a highly religious and independence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon Irim by the Chitore- 
gad and Achale^vara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 


♦ BappS. was given a golden valaya for his foot, indicative of 
sovereignty, by the sage H&rita for his great devotion to the Ekalinga 

Siva idol* ( 

^ I starry: 

U (B. I. P. 75) See also 

^ »Tf: 

\\ (B. I. 85). This does not necessarily show that Bapp& was a 
Brahmin and H£irita was a Kshatriya. The poet simply means that 
BappS.'s service of the sage was a Brahmin madias (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas viz; the golden ankict of a king* 



t See ?T«rc 5 |-, WFJTm 

ll and 

ft if II 

p. I. ptig« 83. 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of Bappa step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
AtapurS inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod's copy and the 
number of kings down to Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of PrithvirSja with whom our history will end about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A. D. is about 30 which gives approxi- 

^ / 1200~740 __460 , ... 

mately ( 35 3^) 15 years per reign, not an improba- 

ble figure. It we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the Atapura inscription we have from BappS 
(or Guhila) to Saktikumara whose inscription of V. S. 1034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding BappS and this 
gives - ?A4 ) n years which is ratlier improbable. But 

looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahomedans who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, we need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., AUata, NaravShana, 
§iliv 5 hana and Saktikumara. Or it may be possible that 
this AtapurS inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for vre are already told that this family had many ^branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of Bappa during the second sub- 
period of Mediaeval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings §ila 
and AparSjita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be BappS's ancestors and if 
these names recur in the Atapura new copy they are descen* 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, mainly following the Chitoregad and 
AchaleSvara inscriptions for details. 


II (B. I. p, 85.) 


THE SOCCESSOKS OF BAPPl 


H 

The son of Bappa who came to the throne of Mewad was 
Guhila and he had many tough fights with enemies, of course, 
the Arabs from Sind. In fact throughout our period the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore fought hard-fought battles with foreigners, so 
much so that the whole country was strewn with flesh and the 
meda (fat) of the evil warriors slain and thus acquired the name 
MedapSta (undoubtedly a poetic fancy suggested by the name 
Medapata, Prakrita Mewad, but yet proving the terrible battles 
which the heroic Rajputs and the equally heroic Arabs fought on 
this soil.)* Guhila gave his name, it is said in both these in- 
scriptions, to the family which consequently became known 
as Guhilot, Skt. Guhilaputra, (the termination ota from putra 
Skt., is now generally used in Rajputana to denote descen- 
dants of any famous king). 

The successor of Guhila was Bhoja and his successor was 
Sila. Both these fought with the Arabs but Vila’s successor 
Kalabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
The son of Kalabhoja is said to be Bhartripatta and his son was 
Sinha. These as usual were great warriors and fought 
battles with enemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
Mahayaka and his son was Khommana of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called Khommana Rasa in which after the fashion of the RasSs 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput clans 
which assembled to assist in the defence of Chitore against the 
hereditaiy foe — the Mahomedans from Sind. The AtapurS in- 
scription mentions two Khommanas before this KliommSi^ 
the first of them being the son of KSlabhoja and the second 
being son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take place ? Tod has given a short account of the 
invasions of the inner country by Mahomedans from Sind during 
the: time of the several Khalifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this invasion took place in ilM 
fitst quarter of the ninth century. If we take BappS as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion os taking place about 843 
A. D., we have a distance of about 62 years which ordinarily 
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would cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between BappS and KhommSna. As 
some kings are not mentioned in these inscriptions between 
Bappa and Mahayaka who are mentioned in the Atapura ins- 
cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. igi) it seems probable that 
Khommana who fought valiantly with the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of Kalabhoja. 

The poem Khommana Rasa has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
dans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chi tore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they came to 
the assistance of Prithviraja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss hero which Rajput tribes came 
to the Jissistancc of Khommana and we will leave the details to 
Tod*s work (Vol. II) as these clctails arc probably not historical 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of Khommana (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be Allata. 
The mother of this king was Mahalakshmi bom of a Rashtra- 
kfita family^. We have a separate inscription of Naravahana, 
son and successor of Alla^, in which also Allata is said to be a son 
of MahSlakshmi but this inscription does not give the name of his 
father who may be cither Khommana or Bhartripatte, son and 
successor of Khommana, as stated in the AtapurS inscription. 
The son and successor of Allate was Naravahana whose succes- 
sor was ^ktikumara (but the Atapura inscription puts one 6ali- 
vShana between Naravahana and Saktikumara). The Ata- 
pur9 inscription belongs to the time of ^ktikumara and is 

♦ The Nilgunda inscription of Amogbavarsha i. dated 866 A.D. states 
that Amogbavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanouj 
and those who dwell in the hill fort of Chitrakhta. This shows that 
Chitorewas^a substantial kingdom and had come into conflict vrith the 
H&straklltas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikrama Sam vat 1034 equivalent to 977 A.D. Sa* tikuma- 
ra's successor was Suchivarman. We have an inscription ^ of Su- 
chivarman himself which is dated V, E. 1038. The Chitor* inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king Naravahana and the line 
is carried on upto Samarasinha of V. S. 1338, in the Acl aleSvaia 
inscription. We will speak of this latter portion of tl e line in 
our third volume and wc close here our account of tL- Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with Suchivarman who probably reign d about 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory we shall discuss in I- >ok VI. 
We append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bappa to Sa ikumara 
and give for comjiarison the list given in the Mewad ‘ azetteer 
by Erskinc with a few remarks of our own cxplaij mg our 
view. 


GENEALOGY OF (iUHILOT KINGS. 


Atapura Ins. 

Achalgadh Ins. 

BSnapur Ins, 

M( vad Gaz. 

St. 1034 

St. 1342 

St, 1496 


Guh^ditya or Bappa retired in V.S. 820, Bappa 

. A.D- 763 

I Guhila 

Guhila 

. . Guhila 


2 Bhoja 

Bhoja 

, . Bhoja. 


3 Mahendra 

— 

— 


4 N^ga 

— 

— 


♦5 &la 

Sila 

. . Sila 


•6 Apar^jito. 

— 

.. — 


7 Mahendra II . . 

— 

. . — 


fS KElabhoja 

K^labhoja 

. . Kalabhoja 


t9 Khommana 

— 

. . — 

•• 83 & 

10 Mattata 

— 

. . — 


1 1 Bhatripatta 

— 

. . — 


12 Sinha 

Sinha 

. . Sinha 


13 KhommS,na 11 . . 

— 

. . — 


14 Mah&yaka 

MahS.yaka 

. . MahS.yaka 


15 KhommSlna 111 . . 

Khomm&na 

. . Kho]nm 3 .na 

•• 936 

16 Bhatripatta 11 . . 

— 

. . — 


married Mah&lak- 




shmi of the 




trakhtas. 




17 AUata 

AUata 

• « AJlata 


Ins. V. E. 1008—16 


• • 951 

11 
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18 Naravahana .. Narav8hana 

• . Narav&hana 


V. E. 1028 

, , 

.. 971 

19 .^livShana . . — 

— 


20 Sakti-Kumara . . 5akti-Kumara 

. . 5akti-Kumara 


V, 1034 


.. 977 

21 i^chivarman-V. S. 1038 


.. 1,000 


* Inscriptions dated V. E. 703 and 718 have been found of kings of 
these names but they are not these kings according to our view. 

t It is sought to identify cither of these two kings with BappS by Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappi 
wc have 20 kings from 820 V. E. to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
feign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommana as the 
Bapp& of the Guhilot tradition which will give 214 (1034-820) years for 1 1 
kings or an average of 20 per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommana is taken to be Bappa the whole line 
of successors is upset ; you do not get Guhila. Bhoja. Slla and Kalabhoja 
as descendants of Bappa which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even lu the eleventh century ( see Naraviihana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the AtapurS. ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kingL, of different branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance Salivaliana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitorc but in Atapuru itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. It tlie Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get 11 kings only alter Bappa to Saktikum&ra t. e. 
from 820 to 1034 V. E. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate BappE with KhommSna as the successon would be entirely differ- 
ent and we have no hesitation in identifying him witli C'uhadatta 
of the Atapurft inscription. 
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Dr. D. R Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Guhilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Nftgar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the Nftgars and the Maitrakas of Valabhi being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Gurjaras. He has thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de* 
graded the Guhilots of Me^vad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhi from whom they claim their descent and the Nigar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers ! ! I We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on terra firma. He argues that the names of certain NSgar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mltra. On this he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which N&gar Brah* 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhi 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. We thus see that 
the Nkgar Brahmins and the Valabhi kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock viz*/'* Maitra ” (P, 184 ) I As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with BAihiras the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers.*' And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhi) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. This seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied with Hhnas and entered India 
with them ) !! And finally “ Now we see that NSgar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatriyas/* Thus the Nftgar 
Brahmins who were Mitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
Guhilots who are descended from Nkgar Brahmins are also Mers and 
forelgtiers by race. Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhi, they belonged, according to Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar, to th» 
same ethnic stock viz*, Mers and are allied to Gujars and Hu&a f . are for* 
fi|aers and Mfvs by race 1 1 ! 
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It is 1 )iTi that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it ib leedless to enter into any refutation of it. I'he reader will bold 
with us lat even if the Guhilots were pioved to be descended from a 
Nagar B dimin they cannot be treated as non -Aryan for nobody will 
agree wil Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara a I, thert'foro, of Mor the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar. 
It is, hov, ver, the first part of his theory that requires a irearebing exami- 
nation a it g<ies directly against the am ient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput fii iiily, viz that it is de* c ended fri,m the Maitraka Valabln kingly 
family fo tided by Bhatarka who traces his descent through Kanakasema 

to R§,ma, he solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It musr be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar 's 
theory is based on many inscriptions But, as we have saui already, 
because a tatement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulneral e. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as at v other statements e. g. of witnesses Now we have first to point 
out that liiere is no contemporary evidence to show that Bapp'a Rawal 
was a Nag r Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. Th' ’•e is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question \ ho Bappa was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gaJier round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. ' Ve have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously ibsurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we h ye, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappa or le of his ancestors was bom of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told f ^ Vanaraja ; it is told of the founder of the Chaiukya family of 
the Deccai and recorded even in an inscription of the Eastern Chaiukyas 
(see Ep, In I. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
kingof Val ibhi was alive and on the throne of Valabh'i in 766 A. D. ». e, 
three yeai ^ even after Bappa Rawal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether tb^jy are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now th ' inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bapp& 
Rawal wa > a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and Achale^vara inscriptions 
both writt n by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E. 1331 
and 1342 -^quivalent to A. D. 1274 and 1285 t\f., more than 500 years 
after Bapj< t lived. The first states ** May the city with name beginning 
with AnanJa prosper from which a Vipra named BappA etc." Here there 
is no doul . whatever that Bapp& is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapuia. All later inscriptiems or records are mere echoes of this 
Statement ind naturally embody this tradition. The Ekalinga Mfthfttmya 
and the F kalinga inscription thus follow and embody this belief, 

of all these is, as stated expre.s8ly in of t|a^ 
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Ekalinga Mahatmya, the voise ip the beginning of the Atapura inscrip- 
tion a copy of which t\fT» befoie Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Dr Bhandarkar That verse is as follows. 





JOT: 


II v(‘«be which we have to examine closely and 

see what it really means thotigh even this Atapura inscription is 300 
years later than Bap})a 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
use to a wrong tradition much in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion ol Prithviraja Rasa verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded fioin inscriptions themselves, h'or there is firstly 
nothing to show that Auandaiiuia in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nagar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including Aiapur& 
itself where this Kajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatevei to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical pra^astis of Acha- 
le4vara and Chi tore of V. E 1342 and 1331 was a Nagar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his Achale^vara record 
that the Pra^asti at Chitrakuta was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the N5gar caste (Nagarajuatibhaja). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a Nagar Brahmin, the Nagar Brahmin writer 
of the PraSastis would probabij not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a N&gar Brahmin. The Ekalinga Ma.hS.- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the Atapuril inscription is whether the word Mahideva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin -or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. K Bhandarkar ; for RfSTi seems 

to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bappa. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappa is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or KSllabhoja* (See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhapdarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta wliich is not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bappa' s son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that C^uhadatta and Bappfi must be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes “ It is true that some records speak of Bapp& 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 


^ This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 
lelvara inscription that Bapp& was ^ Brahmin. Was KSllabhoja a NSgar 
brahmin ? 
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much later inscriptions " This i-* not correct. Both the Achale^Jvara 
and Chitoregad inscriptions represent Bapf>a as the founder of the Mewad 
family. The Atapura inscription is dated V. E. T034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
Naravahana which is dated V. E. 1028 or^. D. 971 in which BappS dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandr.i would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (S<‘e Bhavu Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaka ktng is to be mdcntiticd with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahldeva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin 

The name Bappa as the fonnrici’s name given in the Narav&hana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D 071, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be rablv certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin But thi^ woid Maliideva ajipcars to have been mis- 
mterpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptions 
such as those of Chitoregad and Achale^vara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahldeva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usuahy arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Chaiukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was bom 
from the chuluka or handful of BhSradvaja Drona, theie is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name ChSlukya. Similarly, 
when Pratihara is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshma^ 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihara of Rama, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Ri^his delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dn Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was bora of 
the Apsaras Urva^i whom, again, later PurS-nas represented as a ganilcfi 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Vasistha and Agastya arc said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god MilrS-Varuna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of Uravaii and hence Agastya is 
called Knmbhayoni. Brigu is similarly suid in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna. Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Creeks and other Aryan branche.s also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why Bappa was looked upon as a Brab^ 
min. As we have elsewhere shown at length, the Hajput famitiet kept up 
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the memory of their gotras religiously aud the Udepur family gotra 
was Baijavapa. It was a puzzle in tnediaval hnieb to explain how Ksha* 
triyas could have the same gotras as Brahmins and the puzzle con* 
tinuesdown to this day. Ihough vve have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. Ihe latest theory ol the 13th century A 1 ) noted by VijfiSna- 
^vara was that these gotias wtre boiroved bv K^hatri3as frem their 
purohitas which as "wt have shown is untrue and incoirect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were cxplamcd on the theory 
that the Kishi of the gotra was the protenitoi of the family. The 
ParamSra inscription^ thus say that their gotia was Vasishtha because 
Vasishtha created the first Paramara warrior firm his fire Ihe Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first wmrioi of the C haiukya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of Brahma but ol Bharadvaja and hence it was that the Chalukyas 
professed to bC of the JBharacHaja gotra. Ihe case of the Chahamana is 
distinctly in point. While certain inscriptions give an independent ongini 
the Bijolia inscription sa>s that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchhatra 
of the Vatsa gotra 1 10111 whem was born the Chahamana king Samanta 
Now the Chahamanas from ancient times ha\e prcfc^sed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Chihaminas was a Biahmm of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Chihar 
xn&nas were represented as Solar Kshatnyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
they be born of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Chahamanas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of Ch&cha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achale^vara inscriptions. It says that the first Ch&ham&na hero w d 
bom from the eyes of Vatsa Kishi himself when he threw out tears of jo*’s 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray« 
put families Viiich were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Simanta of the Chfthad 
m&na Rajputs who was said to be born of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich* 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chahamanas, so BappS- Rawal wa* 
believed in the thirteenth century A. D, to be born of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpg gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The worde 
Malddeva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that BappS. or Guha- 
datta was a Brahmin and a NSgar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad- 
Hagar* how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
W— irrespective of the fact we have already noticed that Nftgar Brah*» 
•lins could not be treated as foreigners, We have already shown in Vol# I 
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and in this volume also that at that poricxi ol Hindu history, Brahmins 
often married Kshatriya wives especially kings’ daughters and the progeny 
of such unions was treated as Kshatnya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory ol putnkaputra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Ciihilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has aUsays married into Kshatriya 
families. How can then the fact of one Lubnuii coming in affect the 
race of the wdiolc family ? We believe that I appa’s being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but ise argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, bis marrying a Kshalii> a princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the cust(»ms of the peiiotl. His wife must have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idai or of NiigaclS and their son being a 
putrikaputra or daughter’s son taken into the giandfather*s family was a 
Guhila himself. He niighl have betn named (iuhila even for this reason 
pist as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king oi Kashmir who married the 
sole daughter of tho preceding Kashmir king of the Gonandiya dynasty 
was called Pratapaditya (See Vol 1 , p.206) 1 he inscription at Achalc^vara 
distinctly says that Bappa's son was Guhilu and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappa was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Gulula Kshatriya king of Nagada and became 
famous as many Brhmins did in his time e g. Chacha of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history wc have alrra<ly given in Vol. I aad the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the (iuhilot family all subsequent kings were treated as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatnya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all. How can, even if Bappa were conceded to be a Brahmin, the 
whole line be treated as foreign by lace ^ 

In closing this subject then wc will give our view of the matter in plain 
and simple terms. We do not believe that Bappa was a Brahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vam^a as stated in the Naravahana inscription of St, 
X028 or 971 A.D. which is even earlier than that of Atapura which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the Naravahana inscription are import- 
ant. They declare that Bappa was a king who was moon 

to the Guhila Vamia*. This shows that there was a line of Guhila prin- 
ces at Nagada which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a Guhaditya belonging to the Valabhi* line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged Aparajita and §ila whose inscriptions 
belonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that family. Bappa 
was a great devotee of Siva and a disciple of Harita a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly religious man. By his valour 
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and fortune Bappft became eventually king of Cbitore and having married 
many wives like all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ous progency in so much so that numerous clans numbering to- 
gether several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
yisi* { he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women ) . Tn 
order to distinguish his descendants from the prevK\’‘ f ^ 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, .. t - . 

It is extremely probable that Bappa was tua own . we tinci 

in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (£p. Ind. 
Vol, IX: — l^ppabhattaraka p&da Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the word Mahideva in the AtapurA inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he was a Nagar Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
below quoted Slokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon N&g&da 
as Anandapura. t And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a Nagar Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a Nagar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that Nagar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that Nagara are not Mers. 


• The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about BapfA 
on retirement ^ ^ I 



CHAPTER m. 


THF CHAHAMANAS OF SAMBHAR. 

The next Rajput clan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the Chahamanas or Chauhans of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as " the most 
valiant of the Rajput races '' not excluding even the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Rathors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two “ would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merrts must assign to 
the Chauhans the van in the long career of arms This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the Chauhans no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, iii Rajpu- 
tana and the chiefe of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History, Nay more, under PrithvIrSja Chau- 
hSn and his grand-father Vi§aladeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though Prithviraja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modern times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with PnthvIrSja in 
his last memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Pampat. Indeed the Chauhins for these reasons would haws 
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been entitled to be considered the first amoxig the 36 royal 
clans, had it not been for the fact that in later history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some ChauhSn sub-clans even embraced the Maho- 
medan faith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the ChauhSns stand second to the Guhilots 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the ChauhSns, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput clan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of Ppthvirfija. The first hero named 
Chahamana (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of Vaihi^a-Bh5skara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as Chahamana's succes- 
sors down to Prithviraja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the Prithviraja Rasa, 
36 in number, as successors of ChahamSna upto Vi^adeva are 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Bardai a contemporary of Prithviraja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before Vl§aladeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. *For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to 1000 A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and wc have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 1 19) in which two 
dates are given V.E.1013 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this liile of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1169 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41), Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been found but they do 
not give any information before the above mentioned date vis., 
97^ A.]>. and some of them confine themselves to one king 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the ChahamSnas of 
Nadul V. E,i 218 (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of ChSchiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published by Kielhom and 
several inscriptions of the same line (Ep. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of Chahad Deva of 
Ranathambhor (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the ChahamSnas, the original seat of 
power of the family was Mahishmatl on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the ChauhSns spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to Maharashtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of pxiwer was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
§ 5 kambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This countrj^ contained or was 
reputed to contain lakhs of villages and hence was called 
SapSdalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purgna KumSri Khanda Chap. 39 (See note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapadalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the ChahamSnas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal cjty of the ChahamSnas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar but was' Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the Psn- 
chSla country mentioned in the MahSbhSrata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the ChShamSnas 
are called SapSdalakshiya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambharl Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. 

Who was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difficult to state. The Harsha stone 
inaotption begins its description of the ChihamSna family with 
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GBvaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Gnvaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the ChShamanas of Sambhar. The Bijolia inscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its meaning, 
sapng “There was a Brahmin (wc take the reading vipra as sug* 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprah of the edition in 
A. S. R. LV) of ^rivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhatrapura. 
From him was (descended or bom) king SSmanta of many 
SSmantas or Sardars. ( (PurMtalla) remains unintelli- 
gible) ; or we may translate the verse as “ There was a Brahman 
of Srivatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerly, named Samanta, 
From him was bom Purnatalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars.*' Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamanas w'as created by Vai§ishtha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the Chahamana Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful Chahamana chieftain by name Ssman- 
tadeva supported by mMiy Sardars who belonged to Ahich- 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to the 
Sambhar ’ country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
PrithvirSja Rasa also gives the first great king after ChShamSna 
as Samantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with SSmantadeva but with Gfivaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Samanta upto Gfivaka I mentioned 
in the Bijolia inscription viz., i Jayaraja, 2 Vigraha, 3 ^Ichandra, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
the two inscriptions give almost the same line from Gfivaka I 
onwards upto Durlabharaja in whose reign the first inscription 
was rea»rded in V. E. 1030. There is a difference in one name 
only viz., that of (5) Vakpatiriija who must be equated with 
Bappayarnja^Vindhya Nripati, the name of Vikpati coming 
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again in the latter (No. lo) being treated as VSkpati IL The 
two lists are as folio »vs 

Harsha Stone Ins. V. E. 1030. Bijolia Inscription. 

1. Guvaka I (circa 868 A. D. ) i. Guvaka 1.^ 

2. Chandra ( „ 883 „ ) 2. Chandra (Sa§i) 

3. Guvaka 11 { „ 898 „ ) 3- Guvaka II. 

4. Chandana ( ,, 913 ,, ) 4. Chandana. 

5. VSkpatiraja ( „ 928 „ ) 5- Bappayaraja 

Vindhyanripati. 

6. Sinharaja ( „ 943 ,, ) 6. Sinha. 

7. Vigraharaja ( 958 ) 7. Vigraharaja. 

8. Durlabharaja ( „ 973 „ ) 8. Durlabha. 

It is, however, strange tliat the list given in Rajputana Gazet- 
teer Vol. III. B. page 65 omits the name of Guvaka I after (8) 
Durlabha 1 though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Harsha stone 
inscription, llie list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and SSmantadeva 
Gfivaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average. We know that Vigraharaja was alive in 
V. E. 1030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was Vakpatiraja who 
had a younger son Lachhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
and for him we have a date V. E. 1039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
scription. His father Vakpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier i, e,, in 943. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that GUvaka I 
must have reigned in 868 A.D. {973 — 105). And Samanta may be 
placed 195 years before 973 A.D, or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for Samanta which is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Indian 
history at this period. SSmantadeva must have attained to 
fame by his confficts with Mahomedans at about the same thne 
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as or a little later than Bappa Rawal and established his power 
in Ssmbhar in the middle of the 8th century. One of his de- 
scendants mz., Guvaka I became still more famous in the conglo- 
meration of Indian kings and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription '' who 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings' sabha of 
NSgSvaloka has been interpreted to mean that Gnvaka I 
obtained fame as a SSmanta or Sardar in the court of the 
Imperial Pratihara king Nagabhata. Kielhom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 62) 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep, Ind, XII. p. 67). It IS, however, not probable that Giivakal 
was a dependent king though Samantadeva might have been. 
The Nripasabha does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as ''an assemblage of kings 
called by NSgavaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the Chahamanas, for even there the word 
ChabamSna is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 813 or A. D. 756 which does not fit in with Guvaka I 
and we prefer to say that Guvaka was an independent king who 
established his fame among kings by his exploits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled Bappa the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Guvaka*! further resembles Bappa in being a devotee of §iva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the ChSham 3 na 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the §iva god named Harsha 
himself on the Harsha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Guvaka I built the temple to Harsha 6iva on the 
hill and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Harshadeva temple. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they believed that their greatness was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be* The line 

9mfT: " Sribftzdu it th« faadly fod o< 
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this line of kings and from him is derived the splendid career of 
the family " indicates this clearly and shows that at that time 
the worshippers of §iva generally came forward to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
^va cult of LakullSa was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Harshadeva whose devotees 
the ChihamSna kings were belonged to the LakullSa sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from Hirlta onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufficient proof. 

GSvaka’s successor was Chandraraja and his son was GQvaka 
II. His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrena and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaxas had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the Chauhans had constantly to fight with these 
Tomanas. Chandana ’s son was MahSraja Vskpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Chauban line. He is 
said in the Haisha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
pila of what country it is not stated ( Ananta p5r§va cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Niipati ; 
perhaps his power extended so far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
Vcd. III. B, identifies him with Manikrai of the Ptithvlrtja Risi 
on what ground is not stated; but this king's younger son 
Lachhmana founded the Nadul line from which the kings of 
Sirohi derive their descent and his date may be taken to be 
943 A. D. as shown above. VskpatirSja's elder soa Sinharijn 
ascended the gaddi at Ssmbhar and be gave much wealth to the 
Harshadeva temple and covered the trem|de roof with golden 
plate. He is described as the equal of ifoiischandia. (tiheir 
ancient ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in battle. 
He defeated the Tomara king with Lavana, defeated other 
kings in all directions and imprisoned many. His son was 
Vigtaharaja " the equal of his father in all respects." In his 
thne two villages were granted to Handiadeva temp^ and beteg 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recoided, 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dur- 
labha is equally praised and we close our account of the Chfiha* 
mSnas in this volume with DurlabharSja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period i,e., about looo A.D. Who the 
king was in Sfimbhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI m the next vloume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears that the Cha- 
hamSnas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Hammira Kavya was composed the same belief pre- 
vailed. The story given in this poem about the origin the 
Chahamana family and their next scat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows : “ Brahma once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he v as moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in his hand 
fell on the earth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. BrahmS performed a sacrifice there and in order fo 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name Chahamina. 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadevas 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Pushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the ChauhSns 
came to rule over the land. But the story also proves that the 
difierent legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a story 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chand's story of the 
fire origin <^f the Chahaminas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. The ChihamSnas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders of India, though their descendants in modem 
times believe themselves to be fire-bom. 


*3 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE IMPERIAL PKATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

The third clan of Rajputs which came to the fore at about the 
same time and by about the same causes as the Chauhans and 
the Guhilots was that of the Pratiharas and they soon became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial city of Kanauj from (hakrayudha the last Varma 
emperor of Kanuaj (See Vol. 1 . p. 341) Tod, the historian of 
the Rajputs, doscribes the Pratiharas as the least important of 
all the Rajput clans, j^robably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahomedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their oM^n at the prest^nt day. But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the devs of Tod and well mtiTpreted by scholars 
()SfX 5 ciallj^ Smith and Hliandarkar hf»ve established beyond 
<Ioubt the fact tliat thv.. imptTjal ]x>vcr Northern India was 
wielded by the Pratiharas in th<‘ qth and loth (enturies A. D. 
in succession to th<* Vannas d<‘.scribed in our first volume. The 
history of the Jmperial Pratiharas of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date in 
J. R. A. S. 1909 and wo r<;ly chiefly on his paper therein in the 
following account of the kings of Kanauj. Of course Smith’s 
view that the Pratiharas were Gujars and therefore foreigners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the Prati- 
hSras were not Gujars and secondly even if they were, they could 
not be foreigners as Gujars were not foreigners. With this one 
exception the account given by Sir Vincent Smith may safely 
be followed and we add certain further observations which ap- 
pear on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history of the origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the SagaratSla inscription of Bhoj a published in 
Arch. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of which is purposely 
given in the appendix for the curious reader. The first king of 
this family who according to this inscription acquired power 
was N§gabl\ata to whom Smith assigns a reign from 728 to 740 
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A. D. We have already noted the fact that this inscription 
assigns the Pratihara clan to the solar race, being descended from 
Lakshmana the pratihara or doorkeeper of Rama the hero-god. 
In this family bearing the emblem of Pratihara was born Naga- 
bhata who appeared as if he were four- armed owing to his wea- 
pons flashing in the destruction of tht^ army of the Balana 
Mlechchha king, the enemy of virtue.” This shows that Naga- 
bhata first acquired renown by his dofi-at of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conqiiertd Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. He thus established a 
kingdom in th<‘. same way as Bappa Rawal of the Guhilots or 
Samantadova of the Chauhans It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription do<‘s not mention where Nagabhata 
founded his kingdom Framers of iiisi'riptions usually forget to 
mention this fac't ; perhaps to them it was always so obvious as 
not to require any mention. Bui future historians an* often 
in a puzzle over this qu(*stion. Smith sa\s that Nagabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain when* Nagabhata the 
first illustrious king of the Pratiharas founded his power. Tt 
may be that his capital town was Mandor wdiich certainly was 
the Pratihara capital in the days of Prithviraja and whose king 
Nahararai as stated by Tod immortalizi'd his name by his stub- 
born fight against Prithviraja. Mandor again has very ancient 
ruins of an extensive character and has also ancient inscriptions 
in Pali (See Too by Crooke Vo\ T p. 210). Mandor was certainly 
the capifa! of Marwar before the Rathods came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took shelter under the Pratiharas of Mandor whom 
they subsequently treacherously supplanted. The Rathods re- 
moved the capital to Jodhpur which they newly founded only 
at a distance of a few miles from Mandor. All these facts raise 
the presumption that Nagabhata the first Pratihara king must 
have reigned at Mandor. Bhinmal and Mandor are, however, 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must have been in 
the same kingdom viz., Gurjaratra as Marwar was then called. 
The ancient name of Marwar was unquestionably Gurjaratra as 
is evidenced by inscriptions, while modem Gujarat was then 
called Lila (See Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 277). The family niHng in 
BhinmSl before this period was undoubtedly the Chipa family 
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of Vyagramukha (mentioned in Vol. I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that Nagabhata ruled in BhinmSl. It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where NSgabhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly Gujaratra or Marwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either SSmbhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder that the Pratihara cliiei Nagabhata acquired 
by his deteimined resistance to foreign inx^asions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
Shears after 712 A. D. the date ol the Arab conquest of Sind, 
The successor of Nagabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D, 
His brother and successor was DevaSakti or DevarSja and his 
son was VatsarSja the next illustrious king of the family. Deva- 
fakti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
rfija from 770 to 800 A,D. The great exploit of VatsarSja was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi (Khyfitad Bhandi* 
kulat etc.) “ imassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants/’ by the single help of his own bow.” The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been suflSciently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a Samrajya or empire and a Sam- 
rSt or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. Ii is first mentioned in the Mah 3 - 
bharata itself wherein Srikrishna says (Sabha P. chap, 14 ) 
that " the Kshatriyas for fear of the Brahmins had established 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that Jar 5 
sandha of Magadha was then the emperor of India. ” Whether 
the PSndavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
JarSsandha, this statement of the MahabhSrata shows that 
them were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahabharata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Chandragupta and the greater power of A$oka and 
Fitaliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on many im- 
perial dynasties ruled there, the last being that of the Guptas 
and Samudragupta and Chandragupta were the two great 
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emperors of this last line in Pstaliputra. The empire of the 
Guptas having been overthrown by the Huns, Pataliputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventually, as shown 
in Vol. I, Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
already been describ(td, supported as it was by an army of 
60,000 elephants (Vol. I. p. 13). In the mediaeval period of 
Indian History ol which we are tieatmg, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings lo seize Kanauj and 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedan 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperial hne there. It is hence that we see VatsarSja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly families decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 years also we have the political phenomenon of one 
imperial line supplanting another. The Varm 5 line of emperors 
of Kanauj was now in its decline and it is no wonder that the 
ambitious king Vatsaraja of GurjaratrS vanquished the emperor 
of Kanauj and wrested the imperial power from him. 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was Indraraja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D. from an important piece of evidence 
which has been discovered in the colophon of a Jain work. The 
verse quoted by Smith in his paper is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus translatable. “ In the §aka year 703 when the 
king by n*ame Indrayudha was raling the north and §ri vallabha 
son of Krisna was ruling the south and king Avanti was ruling 
the east and Vatasaraja the west and the territoty of the Sauryas 
was protected by Ja3^avaraha."’*' This shows with undeniable 
certainty that IndrarSja or ludrSyudha was on the throne of 
Kanauj and Vatsaraja on the throne of Marwar in Saka 705 or 
A.D, 783. (It seems the word Avanti Bhupati has been wrongly 
translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti or Malwa cannot 
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be in the east. The proper translation should be king Avanti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It foUows that Indrayudha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsaraja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires in particular 
tliat the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors arc raised for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, betore the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the paraUel goes still fur- 
‘‘"’-or. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry 
betweeii ^nowerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector guardian of the emperor. vSuch rivalry arose in 
India in the i8lh Kwwoen the English, the Marathas 

and the Afghans. The English were powerlm' lii* the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west, nii; same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsaraja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. Gopala 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed liim from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the 8th century viz., the Rashtrakutas. from the south ; 
for inscriptions of the Palas and the Rashtrakutas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time. Gopala of 
Bengal was defeated by Vatsaraja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But Vatsaraja was in his turn 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Dhrtiva who carried away 
these two trophies and who confined Vatsaraja to his own 
country viz., the desert Gurjaratra.'" 

These meagre but important facts appear from a RSshtrakuta 
record. We do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that VatsarSja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited from 
the days of Harsha* Although VatsarSja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the RSshtrakfitas as pro«» 
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bably the Marathas were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their cavalry (See the description of them by Uiuen 
Tsang and by Bana in Harshacharita). 

Although Vatsaraja was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Kanauj, his son Nagabhaia named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded in praise of this king in the Sagaratala in- 
scription give important particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra, Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha and others. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings, Naga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized the cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the annexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sam- 
rajya or empire in pre-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by payment of tribute. Having esta- 
blished his power by a sort of Digvijcaya, Nagabhata II defeated 
a Vahga king who had before him vanquished Indraraja and 
placed a young king Chakrayudha in his place. Nagabhata 
conquered Chakrayudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another (the Vanga king) and had thus exhibited 
his lowness (sphutanicha-bhavam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerers in all times have put forward the same 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Marathas for that reason deposed him and placed on the throne 
another scion of Babar’s family. Nagabhata, however, seems to 
have tolerated Chakra5aidha on the throne for some time more ; 
for the words here used he shone with his body bent in modes- 
ty show that Nagabhata shone brighter by humbling himself 
(before the puppet emperor). It seems, however, certain that 
Chakrayudha was eventually set aside and Nagabhata ascended 
the imperial throne at Kanauj and made it his capital. The 
BuchakalS inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198) describes both 
VatsarRja and Nagabhata as Parama BhattSraka MahirSjt- 
dfairsja Paramefivara Le., gives imperial titles to both and tht^ 
u>nfims the fact that Vatsaraja had really ** wrested Simrijya'' 
Itom Kanauj and that Nsgabhata II tot was emperor ; but whe 
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ther he ruled from Kanauj is not quite clear, for e>ien this in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p’acc where NSga- 
bhata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite sure if in 815 A.D. 
the date of the Buchakala inscription Nagabhaia was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that Nagabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A D. while 816 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the VarmS line (Vol. I p. 134). 

Having established himself as emperor. Isagabhata II had na- 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker po&s<'ssion of forts in 
the countries of Anarta (North Gujarat), Malava, Kirata 
(Vindhya hills), Tunishka(?), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also. This shows the extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in 
a note as it is diffi cult to equate it w’ith Arab as Smith does. 

Smith assigns to NSgabhatta II a rule from 800 to 825 A.D. 
He had defeated the king of Bengal (probably DharmapSla) 
who had placed ChakrSyudha on the throne of Kanauj and bad 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling for balance of poweri 
the RSshtrakfitas, in an unpublished grant by Govind III, but 
this defeat was not such as to oust him from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since we know for certain that eight successors of 
NSgabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
hereafter. 

The first of these was Rsmachandra, Nagabhata's son, who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he was followed by Bfihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most powerfu' emperor of the 
Pratihira line. He had a long reign from 840 to 690 A.D. 
and had very extensive dominion. The SSgaratila inscription 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that his power was really 
acknowledged the Vindbyas from sea to sea, he having 
again ocoquered even bis formidable foe the ruler of Bengal. He 
was, however, defeated by the Gujarat Rishtrakfita king 
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Dhruva Nirupma whose Bagumra grant dated 867 A.D. (Ind. 
Ant. XII p. 184) mentioas the fact that Dhruva defeated Mihira 
even though his power had extended through all quarters 
(dhSma-vyapta-digantara). Here also the army of Mihira is 
described as consisting of good cavalry (sadvaSyavahSnvita). 
From the Bilhauri and Benares inscriptions (£p. Ind. I. p. 252 
and II p. 300) it seems certain that Kokkalla-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent king who claimed to 
have supported Bhoja m the north and Krishna in the south. 
The verse in the latter record is rather boastful (whose hand gave 
abhaya, freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaja,Sriharsha, the 
king of Chitrakuta and king Sankaragana), but it may be graU' 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 
soverign %n aliuince with Mihira Bhoja and that in the south*^ast 
the Jumna was the boundary of the Kanauj empire and the 
kingdom of Chedi or Tripura, 

The internal administration of Bhoja is extolled by A 1 Masudi, 
an Arab traveller, who m 851 A.D. wrote The long of Juzr 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry m India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely nch and no country 
in India was more safe from robbers " {Elliot I p.4). This con- 
firms what we have already stated that while under the VarmSs 
the elephant arm was strong at Kanauj, under Pratihfiras 
cavalry was well maintained. As the PratihSras came from 
GujaratrS or Marwar they were naturally more fond of horses 
and even* of camels. The Arabs call the Kanauj empire the 
kingdom of Juzr or Gurjaras firstly because, as stated already, 
that was the country to which the Pratiharas belonged and 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with Sind 
(where the Arabs ruled) was this GurjaratrS country. The 
RSstrakiitas who were friends of the Arabs, and enemies of 
the PratihSras, also called the PratihSras Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the imperial 
PratihSras of Kanauj never call themselves Gurjaras in their 
records. 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala alias Nirbhaya- 
rija. JBas guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
iUljafieldiara who always speaks of himself in his works m (jpure 
H 
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of Mahendrapala and also of his son MahipSla. The empire 
inherited from his father remained intact under him and epi- 
graphic evidence amply proves that it included SaurSshtra, 
Oudh and the Kamal district of the Panjab. His reign is 
assigned between the years 890 and 908 A.D. The plates of 
Balavarman (Ep. Ind. IX. p. i) dated Valabhi Samvat 574 
or 893 A.D. come from Kathiawar and style Mahendrapala as 
MahSrSjSdhiraja Parama Bhattaraka and Parame^vara and 
therefore the overlord of the Chalukya prince Balavarman who 
made the grant. The Dighwa-Dubauli grant issued from 
Mahodaya or Kanauj itself makes the grant of a village in Va- 
layika Vishaya or pergana of the Sravasti Mandala and Bhukti 
i,e, district and division and shows that Oudh was under the 
direct rule of Kanauj. The Siyadoni inscription (found near 
Lalitpur) dated 903 A. D. also belongs to the reign of this emperor 
and shows how subordinate chiefs ruled in this empire and con- 
tains many other interesting details regarding administration 
which we will notice later on. 

Mahendrapala was succeeded by his elder son Bhoja II who, 
however, had a short reign from 908 to 910 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother Mahipala vho is mentioned in many 
records and who n igiied probably from 910 to 940 A.D. (Smilh 
J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 269). His other names are KshitipsJa 
and Herambapala or Vinayakapala. The power of the Kanauj 
PratihSras seems to begin to decline from his time ; for we are 
told in a Rashtrakuta record that Indra III captured Kanauj 
between 915 and 917 (Ep. Ind. VII, 30, 43) and the same incident 
is probably referred to by the Kanarcse poet Pampa when he 
states that Narasinha ChSlukya father of his patron Arikesarin 
KamSta defeated Kanauj and bathed his horses at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna. He must, no doubt, have 
been a feudatory of Indra III and present with his army when 
he conquered Kanauj. But, as usual, Kanauj still lived on 
under MahIpSla with perhaps undiminished glory and Rgja- 
iekhara’s play Bala BhSrata or Prachanda PSndava was per- 
formed before MahIpSla at Kanauj. The HaddSla plates dated 
Dec. 22, 914 A,D. show that MahIpSla was still the overlord of 
Kathiawar when the ChSpa king Dhara^lvarsha made the .frant 
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as SSmantSdhipati (Ind. Ant. XII 190) . He clearly states that 
hivS overlord was Mahipala as he was ** ruling by the grace 
(prasSda) of Mahipaladeva Paramc^vara Rajadhiraja." We 
know for certain that Mularaja Chalukya (Solankhi) founded an 
independent kingdom in Anahilvad by Mipplanting a ChSpa 
dynasty in 961 A.D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanauj after 914 A. D. and before 961 A.D. Govinda III 
inflicted a defeat on the Gurjaras probably in the time of Mahi- 
p 5 la and Smith thinks that he must have lost Kathiawar long 
before'^961 A.D. and very soon after 916 A.D. the date of Indra's 
conquest of Kanauj. The two inscriptions of Asni and Benares 
(Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 913 
A.D. respectively belong to the same reign of Mahipala though 
the names are Mahishapala and VinayakapSla as the grants are 
issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern limit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or PratishthSna district. 

The Arab traveller A 1 Masudi visited India in 915 A.D. again 
and writing in 950 A.D, about his travels says that the king of 
Juzr possessed many horses and camels and considered himself 
as equal of any king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from KhajurSho states that Kshitipala was enabled to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel king (probably Harshadeva). 
This must have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 
in 916 A.D. 

MahipSla was succeeded by his son Devapala who is assigned 
a reign from 940 to 955 A.D. A reference in the KhajurSho 
inscription dated 948 refers to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaikuntha or Vishnu set up by YaSovarman Chan<^ 
del in a temple there was received by him from DevapSla who 
had obtained it from a § 5 hi king of Kira in exchange for si force 
of elephants, who again had obtained it from a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) who lastly had obtained it from Kailasa (Ep. Ind, I. 
X34). This shows that DevapSla was in a sense inferior in power 
to the Chandel king and was under obligation to him for 
reasons already stated. 

DevapSla was followed on the throne by his half^xother 
Vlfayapila who must have reigned from 955 A.D. to about 
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990 A.D, He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathanadeva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p. 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara Pratihara 
occurring in this inscript uion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
l>elonged. The empire of Kanauj declined still more in the time 
of Vijayapala. Gujarat (modern) was now independent under 
MularSja Solankhi. The Paramara kingdom of Malwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhen;, Muuja its greatest 
king being contemporary of Vijiayapala. Thti kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandellas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there being Vajradamaix a Kachhawaha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by Jaipala of the Panjab 
against Sabaktegin in 990 A.D. The confederacy of kings 
called by Jaipal included Kanauj. Vijayapal was succeeded by 
RijyapSla who is assigned a reign by Smith from 990 to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall havo to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the PratihSra line was found- 
ed by NSgabhata I in GurjaratrS or Marwar by defeating the 
Arabs in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
NSgabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
and making it the capital about 8x5 A.D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
p 5 la were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about 800 to 1000 A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of ArySvarta and ruled it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsha, 
Each emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kiitgs in succession in the same way 
m Harm’s grants do or Moguls' seal did in later times. For 
in s t a nc e the Daulatpuri grant of Ehoja and the 
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grant of Mahondrapala recite the genealogy as follows in the 
seal, giving the religion and the mother of each monarch. 

I. Farama Vaishnava Devaraja, queen Bhuyikadevl. 

Son 2 Parama Mahci§vaia Vatsaraja, queen Simdaridevi. 

Son 3 Parama Bhagavali-bhaktaNagabhata, queen Katadevi. 

Son 4 Paramaditya-bhakta Ramabhadra, queen Appadevi. 

Son 5 Paraniabhagavat . .Biioja, queen Chandrabhattarikad. 

Son 6 Do. Mahendrapala, queen Dehanagadevi. 

Son 7 Parama Vaishnava Bhoja. 

Brotlier Paramadityabhakta Mahipala. 

This seal certainly puts us in mind of Harsha's seal where the 
religion and mother of each king is given in detail. There is this 
change in this seal that while Marsha's seal makes mention of 
Saugata Rajyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Saugata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of Aryavarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Hindu gods especially the five gods §iva, Visnu, Sarya, 
Devi and Ganesha. Thtj ‘mpurtance of this change we will 
notice further on but it is necessary to rj^mark here that there is 
nothing strange in the chang<j of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet reigned in India. As in former times the father might be a 
Mshesha and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this epoch (between 8oo and looo A,D.) 
kings could be devotees of different Hindu gods without 
perilling •the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in I. A. here ** Antah Sakta " etc. has no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac* 
tices of hypocrites. The change of deity can not be ridiculed in 
the case of this kingly line for the kings were real and hearty 
devotees of their special gods but were at the seme time no 
so bigoted as to hate the other gods of the Hindu panchSyat 
taixd. This stage came on later as we shall have to record in our 
next volume. 

The documents and grants issued by the PratihSra kings 
resemble those of Harsha in another point viz., that they are 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor* Other 
aspects of these grants will be noticed later on. There is, how- 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants viz., that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line Srimad- 
Bhaka-pra;yuktasya ^asanasya sthirayateh’' followed by a similar 
line giving the namc^ of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoj a had taken the title of 
Prabhasa, Mahendrapala Bhaka and Mahipala §ri Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi Varaha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.D. contains mention along with others of-Adi 
Varaha drammas or rupees. 



NOTES. 


THE PRATIHARA LINE OF THE GHATIALA INSCRIPTION. 

It IS necessary to add a note on the line of the Pratihara kings mentson* 
ed in the GhatiEla inscription published by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. 
Ind, Vol. IX. 277 and to examine its relation with the Imperial Prati- 
h§.ra line. Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be discussed. 
The inscription was found in Ghatiala which is a village 18 miles from 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor. It speaks of a column raised by 
a king named Kakkuka in St. 918. Now the genealogy given here is as 
follows. *'A Brahmin named Harischandra married a Kshatriya wife 
named Bhadr& and had a son named Rajjila from whom was bom Nara- 
bhata from whom came Nagabhata and then in succession i Tata 2 YaSo* 
varman 3 Chandaka 4 Siluka 5 Bhota 6 BhillSditya 7 Kakka and 8 Kak> 
kuka from queen Durlabhadevi*'. This gives approximately for Nara- 
bhata a date somewhere about 701 A.D. {918-160 St. — 758St) which is not 
far behind the date wc have assigned to the founder of the Imperial 
I^atih&ra line, Nagabhata (725-740 A.D.) The name Kakkuka also ap- 
pears in that line. It is therefore possible to argue tliat this was a youn- 
ger branch from Nagabhata. This Kakkuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as a learned prmce. The countries where 
be established his fame are mentioned as Travani, Valla, M&da (Jaisas- 
mer is still called Mada as Dr. Bhandarkar sa.ys), Arya, Gurjaraift, Lftta 
and Parvata. Arya and Parvata are not quite identifiable but Gurjara- 
tr& is Marwar and Uta is Gujarat according to Dr. Bhandarkar himself. 
He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch prince of the Pratihftra 
line who distinguished himself in the several dominions of the empire 
and probably ruled at Mandor* the ancient seat of the Pratih&ras. The 
subhSehita verses composed by Kakkuka given at the end of this inscrip* 
tion are really interesting. 

It may be objected that this inscription does not mention the rule of 
any imperial soverign of Kanauj, as subordinates are expected to state. 
But perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and therefore omits to 
mention it. The Buchakalft inscription (ditto £p« Ind. p. X99) mentions 
tlw ovtarloid, bdng record«d by bnsband of a dau|{h« 

tnr of Jajjaka son of Bappaka of the Pratih&ra gotra. Or it may be 
that Kakkuka considered himself equal of the imperial Pratihftraa baing 
bmmof the same ancestor Kftgabhata^ 
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II— THE DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS- 

This Daulatpnra inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
village in Dendav&naka Vishaya in Gurjaratra and the year is Samwat 
loo. This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr. Bhandarkar has in* 
deed set right a very disputed chronology and as already stated, he has 
the honour duly of setting right the Pratihara line chronology. How 
100, however, could be read as 900 has not been explained. There is the 
further fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Sam vat era, though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Harsha*s Samvat still confinued in the empire in use. Curiously 
enough after about 950 A D.. Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while m the south the Saka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the Saka in the south. The 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later on. 

Ill— BBHANDIKULA. 

The Sagarat 3 . 1 a inscription of Bhoja says that Vatsar^ja wrested empire 
from the family of Bhandi Who was this Bhandi ? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Harsba-chanta of Bana wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha We know for certain that Indrt* 
yndha was the king of Kanauj who was conquered by Vatsargja. The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandikula. Is the 
lonner Bliandi to be assigned to the same kula ? There is no reason why 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said in Vol. I 
(p\ 38) and his mother Yaiomati must have belonged to some subordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula itself- 
They might have belonged to an unimportant branch of the Maukbari 
family which ruled in Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Harsha and his sister the throne of Grahavarman became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanauj and 
founded the later Vartna kingly family there, described in Vol. 1 Cha^. 
XIV. It is possible in this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi. 

IV— TURUSHKA. 

The mention of Turnshka in the S^garat&l inscription dated about 850 
A.D. is a mystery. The Turks were not probably known to the Indians 
as conquerers until the days of Sabaktegin i.e. about the end of the tenth 
century. They are equated by Smith with the Arabs, but the Arabs 
were cafied Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been call^ 
Tnrushkas in 850 A.D. Tt seems possible to explain that the Arabs as a 
csonquering peo|de lost vigour by about 800 A.D* From about 
dM to 800 A.D* thdir powerful outgoing force ms spent aaud the CaUplin 
it Ba|^dad alter Harun A1 Rashid became eteeped In the pleeiuiigi nt 
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empire. The Turks began now to come forward amd they were employed 
as mercenary soldiers by the Caliphs in place of ruling Arabs. It might 
thus be that the army of occupation in Sind from 800 A.D. onward 
consisted mostly of Turks. There might also have been minor chiefships 
of Turks at least m Sind m about 850 A. IX and these were conquered 
by Mihira Bhoja. So far as is known the word Turushka does not occur 
in the MaliSbharata but it does so in the Bhagavata which undoubtedly 
is a Purana which came into existence about the ninth century A.D. (See 
Vol. I. p.’sSS). 

GENEALOGY OF THE PRATIHARA IMPERIAL LINE OF KANAUJ 
I. Nagabhata of Bhinmal or Mandor A.D. 725-740. 


II. Nephew Kakkuka Nep. Ill Deva-Sakti A. D. 

A.D. 740-755. 755 to 770. 


IV. Vatsai^ja A.D. 770-800 (king of the west, conqueror of 
Kanauj in 780 A.D ) 

1 

V, Nagabhata II emperor of Kanauj A.D. 800- 825. 

I 

VI. Ramachandra A. D. 825-840. 

VII Mihira alias Bhoja (most powerful emperor) A.D. 840-890. 

I 

VIII. Mahendrapala A.D. 890-908. 

J 



IX« Bhoja II X. MahXj^la (Kshitipala. VinayakapflUa etc. 

A.D. 908-910. A.D. 910-940. 


XI, Devai^a A.D. 940 * 953 * • XII. VijayapRla A.D. 955*990. 

I 

XIII. Rgjyap&la A.D. 990-1018. 

Kanauj being seized aad plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni this line of 
emperors of Kanauj ends with RAjyapAla though some further dwoeadaigti 
fUl#4^f0r sonif ttufie ipore. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAVADAS OF ANHILWAD PATAN. 

The history of these Chavadas can only be given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhars bO to bi3eak of Jain and other writers 
consulted by the author of the Bc»mbay Gazetteer Vol. Ill 
(Gujarat). Most of these Prabandiiab are not available to us as 
they were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamani and 
Sukrita Sankirtana and there are unfortunately no inscriptions 
to support or refute the story of these Prabandhas. The 
legends given in the Prabandhas, as in Marathi Bakhars of later 
history, are not always reliable and they always contain a 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate. 
It is undoubted that the Chavadas of Patan did estabJish a rule 
in the Sarasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they are said to 
be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
their history to Kanauj. With these important remarks we give 
below a short account ol these ChSvadas from the Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. Ill supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 
Sankirtana and Prabandha Chitamani. 

These ChEvadSs appear to be or may be treated as a branch 
of the ChSpotkatas or Chapas of Bhinmal. There was a small 
chiefehip of ChSpas at Panchisar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhtiyada. Who this Bhfiyada was it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son who became famous as VanarSja. This story 
of VanarSja is thus the same story as that of Bappa Rawal 
or of the founder of the Deccan Chalukya line or of other prin- 
ces in later history. But while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story of Vanaraja is the original. He grew a 
stoat valiant mm who first ccmunenced his career as a freebooter 
iOd haviaf like Siviji in later times had an opporttmity to waylay 
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and seize a convoy of treasure ♦ going to K§n3^ubja to which 
the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations of 
a kingdom viz., the enlistment of an army and the founding 
of a capital. He fomaded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modem North Gujarat. This city is said to have been founded 
in 746 A.D.f This period wbs the period of the decline of the 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the kingdom of Chitore 
by Bappg and of SSmbhar by Samantadeva and the kingdom of 
Mandor by NSgabhata. Whether VanarSja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the NavasSri grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some Chapa kingdom. Whe- 
ther Vanaraja had to fight with Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Anahilwad which under the 
Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

VanarSja is believed to have had like BappS, a long reign and 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad i. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
rsja, (Yogaraja is the name given in Sukrita Sankirtana) who is 
said to have ruled from 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
about this time. Yogaraja was succeeded by RatnSditya and he 
by Vairisinha. KhemarSja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by MundarSja (S. S. and not 
Chgmunda) who was also called Bhfiyada in 881 A.D. His 
successor was Ghaghada or Rghapa who came to the throne in 
908 A.D. The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay Gazet- 
teer) wh o ruled from 937 to 961 when the kingdom was seized by 

* Prabhanda Chintamam states that a Paacha Kula came from Kanauj 
to collect tribute from the land of Gujarat and he was taking away, alter 
six months^ stay, twenty*four lakhs of silver drammas when Vanarftja 
killed him in a pass and seized the treasure. 

t A paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. IV. p. 147 gives the 
date of the founding of Anahilawad as St. 802 whidi comes to the 
same year 746 A.D. The same date is given by Meruttttli|gt hi the 
Prabaodlie Chintamapi. 
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his sister's son MfilarSja Solankhi. The name of this king is 
given as Bhebhata in Sukrita Sahkirtana.| 

Except these names and these dates which are given by later 
Jain Prabandhakaras, we have very little information about 
these Chavadas of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
ChSvada rule. They appear to have been Saivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits. As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj, they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We will close this short notice of these 
ChSvadSs with an account of a minor branch of the Chapas of 
VardhamSna (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of Dharanivaraha in Ind. Ant. XII p. 193. 

This grant of Dharanivaraha is dated Saka 839 or 917 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
Mahipala “ ruling by the grace (prasada) of Rajadhiraja Para- 
me^vara §ri Mahipaladeva Now this MahipSla must be the 
MahipSla of Kanauj and not of a Chudasama family ruling in 
Kathiawar. This grant mentions four predecessors viz., 
VikramSrka 2 Addaka 3 Pulake§in 4 Dhnivabhata, before 
the grantee Dharnivaraha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put Vikramarka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The ChSpas 
ato herein said to be boni from the Chapa or bow of §iva. As 
Dr. Biihler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of etymo- 
logical myths, an order which has often been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an Acharya of the Amardaka 
SantSna (Siva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time §iva worship was much prevalent and these §^va ascetics 
lived in Mathas built for them as the Buddhists lived in San^ 
ghSramas in previous centuries. 

I Prabandba Ch. gives the following names and dates. — 

t, Yogar&ja till St. 878 4. Ch&munda till St. 938 

2. Ratn&ditya till St. 881 5. Akadadeva till St 965 

3. Khemraja till St. 922 6. Bhuyagadadeva till St. 991 sss: 

943 A.D. 

^ No. 5, built Xkade^vari temple and Kanthelvad and No. 6^ buHf 
Bbayadeivan in Patan and the rampart. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARAMARAS OF DHAR. 

The fourth Rajput tribe which established a renowned king- 
dom in the second sub-period of our history was the Paramaras 
of Abu and subsequently of Dhar. Tod has described it as the 
most potent of Agnikulas and the most extensively spread, quoting 
the bardic saying '"the world is the Paramaras'.*' **But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solankhis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhans of Ajmer. ** Like the greatness of the Pratiharas 
whom Tod wrongly considered to be least of the Agnikulas, that 
of the Paramaras has certainly been less understood by Tod 
because of the then absence of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their 
power under Bhoja was certainly very extensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The Paramaras are represented 
at the present day by minor chiefs only, such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Dhar, the Vihal branch of Chandra vati at the 
foot of Aravali, the Sodha prince of Dhat in the desert and the 
SSnkhla chief of Pugal in Marwar. The Umra and Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedan times but have now become Mahomedans, 
When did the Paramaras rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is wrong when ho states that they held 
Chitore when the Giihilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.d. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first § 5 khS of the ParamSras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at PStali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Mauryas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already shown (Vol. I) that the kings of Sind who were distinctly 
described as Sudras by Hiuen Tsang were relatives pf the king of 
Cbitoie who ivere certainly Mauryas and consequently Sudfas. It 
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is not therefore possible to assign to the Paramaras any rise be- 
fore the ninth century A.D. Unfortunately unlike PratihSras their 
earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Krishna 
nor do they state how ho rose to power and when. The Udepur 
Pra^asti dated about the twelfth century A.D» gives the names 
of some kings before Krishna which arc, it seems, fictitious for 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions by repeating names. The learned note of Buhler in Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I p. 223 which compares all the Paramara genealogies 
found in different inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the Paramaras of Dhar and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed by some modern 
historians ; for it appears that these Paramaras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
Krishnaraja for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of Vakpatiraja alias Munja 
and Bhoja (Ind. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as Krishna, 
Varisinha, Siyaka and Vakpati, carried on by the later inscriptions 
to Sindhuraja andBhoja. The Udepur Pra§asti alone mentions 
the first king as Upendra and puts Varisinha I, Siyak I and V§k- 
pati I before Vairisinha. This is as said above a reduplication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Then again 
the Nagpur Pra^asti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
the four kings before him. Thirdly, it is not possible to believe 
that the Paramaras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the days of Nagabhata II emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
from about 800-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to have 
reduced Malava to subjection*. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings viz,, Vairisinha I, Siyaka I and Vakpati I, we shall 
be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
makes the epithet Krishnapadanudhyata as applied to Vaiii- 


* And it seems probable that before N&gabhata A^lava was in posses^ 
aion of the Rastrakhtas. The Baroda grant of Karkar&ja dated 8x2 

A.D. has the following " he stretched his arm like an iron bar to a 
door (Argala) for the protection of MS.lava attacked by the Gnijara 
Idlig proud of his conquering Gaud/* As in later history Malwa alter** 
aately belonged to the emperors of the nordx and the south. 
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simha in Vakpati’s grants not far-fetched. These grants, terse 
and official documents as they are, should in our opinion be 
followed strict’y and not the Udepur Pra§asti of much ^ater 
date. 

The fiist king, therefore, of this line appears to be according to 
our view Krishnaraja who probably distinguished himself first 
as a subordinate chief and then as an independent king in about 
910 A.D., when the Kanauj Pratihara empire had began to de- 
cline and had received shock from the Rashtrakuta king Govinda 
III, in the days of MahTpala who has been assigned a rule from 908 
to 940 A.D. We know that the earliest grant found of Vakpati 
alias Munja is dated in A.D. 974. If we suppose that he began 
to rule in 970 his father Siyaka may be assinged a reign from 
950 to 970, his grandfather Vairisinnha from 930 to 950 and his 
great-grand-father Krishnaraja from 910 A.D. to 930 A.D. These 
grants apply the titles P.B. Maharajadhiraja and Paramel§vara to 
all the three kings before Vakpati. Although these are imperial 
titles they may well be assumed by an independent sovereign 
and do at least show that Krishnaraja was an independent king. 
The Paramaras appear first to have reigned in Avanti or Ujjain 
and then removed their capital to DharS which was not founded 
by them for it already existed and is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century A.D. (No. 51, plate No. XXXII 
Corpus Inscriptionorem Vol. III). They made Dhara their capital 
probably because they had constantly to fight with their adver- 
saries and neighbours the Solankhis of Anahilavida. The 
next imaginary kings Varisinha I, Siyaka I and VSkpati I have 
to be omitted according to our view and Biihler himself says 
that ** their descriptions in the Udepur PraSasti are conven- 
tional nor is a single historical fact recorded about them in any 
document.” We come, therefore, to the real successor of Krish- 
narsja Vairisinha who was also called by the people Vajrata. 
His son was Siyaka otherwise called 6ri Harsha (Siyaka 
being an abreviation of Sri Harsha itself and not Sinharlja) 
and he is mentioned in Navas 5 ha§ 5 nka, also in Prabandha Chin- 
ttmani. Two things are recorded of him. He conquered the 
Hunas (NavasihafiSnka) these being a branch of Kshatriyas or 
they may be formfners Arabs» the word Hui^a being eafctended 
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to them and secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the Paramaras as shown in their grants) seized the 
wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpur Pra^ajiti). Now Biihler says 
that thisKhottig a is the Rashtrakuta king of Manyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, October 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Karda 
plates of his nephew Karkaraja are dated. This shows that 
Malwa was also at feud with the Raslrakutas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Siyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Siyaka^s reign is 
950-973. For Dhanapala jx)ct says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) "'in 1029 V. E. when Manyakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Malwa " and Biihler thinks that this 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Siyaka. 

( V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of the book must also 
be the date of the plunder of Manyakheta) . This does not also 
contradict Vakpati's first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Siyaka’s son and successor was the famous Vakpati 2Llias 
Munja, He takes other titles also in his grants viz., Amogha- 
varsha and Prithvivallabha, perhaps from the Rashtrakutas 
whom he or his father had humbled. There is no doubt about 
the identity of Vakpati with Munja as the Nagpur Pra§asti 
mentions this name only. He was a great poet and a great 
vanquisher. He was also a liberal patron of poets and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to authors patronised by 
him such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, HalSyudha and DhanapHla. 
He is as conqueror also well-known. He defeated the Riishtra- 
kotas and along with them the KaranStas, Cholas and Keralas 
(as stated in Udepur PraSasti) and also the Haihayas of Chedi, 
YuvarSja being their king. The«=e latter were the allies and 
relatives of the Rastrakiitas. But Meruttunga*s story that 
he conquered Tailapa sixteen (recently corrected to six) times, 
each time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Tailapa is probably a myth of the same type 
as the story of PrithvirSja conquering Shabuddin six times and 
each time releasing him and himself being finally defeated, 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Such stories are the natural sug- 
gi^tions of poets' brains and th?y gain predwe^ Vthin a edU{^ 
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of centuries nay even earlier. But the story of Munja is further 
embellished by poets who borrowing details Irom the story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta stale that Munja was in his regal con- 
finement attended by the sister of Tailapa (this is on the face of 
it absurd among Rajputs) who eventually fell in love with him 
and who was asked to enter into a conspiracy to run away with 
him. The plot being discovered by her to her brother, Munja was 
ill-treated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
poetical to be true and not bemg supported by any statement 
in any contemporary or later epigraphic record may be dis* 
carded. One may, however, believe that Munja more than 
once defeated Tailapa who \vas leniently treated after each de- 
feat but that he finally was himself defeated by the latter and 
killed in battle. 

He was succeeded by his brother Sindhuraja who was himself 
after a few years* reign succeeded by his son Bhoja whose great- 
ness had been already foreseen by his uncle Munja. Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the Panimarar kings of Malwa; 
but as his reign falls in the period from looo to 1200 A.D. and as 
he was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to re- 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, however, necessary 
to state here that the story that Munja wishc‘d to kill him in 
his boyhood as it was foretold that the iatt(T would eclipse him 
is also another unhistorical myth and has to be treated as the 
creation of. a poet's imagination*. The question when Sindhu- 

* With regard to this the accession of Bhoja and the death of Munja 
we may cull the following from Ep. Ind. I. p- 230. It is not true that Vftk- 
pati alias Munja appointed Bhoja as his successor, nor that he wanted 
to kill him. The following sentence from NavasShas&nka dispels these 
ideas. ** Vkkpati placed the earth in Sipdhuraja’s hands when be 
started for Ambika's town." This clearly shows that when Munja start* 
ed on his last fatal expedition against the K&strakhtas he left bdbind 
SlpdhuzEja probably as Yuvaxtlja and when he died on the field of battile» 
the latter succeeded to the throne by natural succession. This is further 
supported by another beiitence in Nava-SiihasSnlia " Wheji His Majesty 
Vftkpati was about to ascend to heaven he put a seal on my lip. Sindhuzfija 
the younger brother ol that brother of poets now breaks it." This means 
that VU^ti had appointed Padmagupta as the court poet and Sindhu- 
sSJa on accession again conferred that post upon him. N. J. Kirtane 
tbiaks that when Vitkpati died. BbOfA the iatanded rnmtmm Me a mkibr 
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rija died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munja is 
proved to have been alive in 994 A.D. as Amitagati says in the 
colophon to his work SubhEshita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 (994 A.D.) during the 
reign of Munja which may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 A.D. 
R.B. Gaurxshankar Oza in his recent brochure on the subject 
assigns 1010 A.D. as the date of the death of Sindhuraja which he 
thinks took place in a fight with ChSmudarSja Solankhi of Patan. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar PraSasti of KumarapSla dated V. E. 1208 or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word Sindhuraja was wrongly translated by Biihler 
as king of Sind. “It is probable, nay almost certain^* Gauri- 
shankar contends, that this word means Sindhuraja king 
of Malwa“ and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed in a conflict with ChSmundaraja of Gujarat. f But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and we are 
not yet certain whether Sindhuraja died in 1010 A.D. The date 
of the accession of Bhoja is yet uncertain but cannot be much 
later than 1010 and cannot be 1021 A.D. as stated in Bhoja 
Prabandha of SubhaSita as we have a grant of his dated 1020 


about eight years old and therefore must have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen i. e. about ten years after Munja's death in 995 or 
in about 1004. But as the story of his being named a successor is not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course when 
Sindhur&ja was killed in battle in about 1010 A.D. with the king of An- 
hilwad. 

* It may be stated here that the attempt of Indian kings to seize the 
cs^tal of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered humbled 
when his capital is seized ; see for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in Euroi)ean history to seize Paris or Rome. We need not, 
therefore* wonder if Param 9 xas seized M&nyakheta or Kfishtrakutas 
adzed afid plundered Dhar& or Kanauj. 

fThis is supported by the following line in a Jain work of Jayasinha- 
deva SUri Ind. Ant. XII. p. 197. 

ftFgrr# II 

^ 5^ *r u 
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A.D. made in memory of his conquest of Konkan (Ep. Ind. XI 
p. 8i also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48), This conquest must have hap- 
pened a few years at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediately. We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximatt- only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of Dhar in Marathi says that 
Munja excavated many tanks in Dhar which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called Munjasagara while 
there is another tank known after Sindhuraja alias Kunja 
known as Kufijasagara. There is a Munja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Ujjain, at Mahe§- 
vara on the Nerbudda and at Omkar and Dharmapuri. 

Genealogy of Paramara Kings of Dear— 

Krishnaraja, 

Circ. 914-934 A.D. 

' I 

Vairisinha alias Vajrata 

Cir, 934-954 A.D. 

L 

Slyaka or Sri Harsha. 

954-973 A.D. 

I 

Vakpati or Munja. 

973—997 A.D. 

I 

SindhurSja or Kunja. 

997 to circ 1010 A.D. 


Bhoja, famous in the ParamSra line. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 

Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bundel* 
khand or JejSkabhukti was occupied by the GhaharwSrs and 
after them by the Pratiharas before the Chandellas came to it 
(J. R. A. S. B. i88i part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Bundelkhand were 
constructed by the Gaharwars before the Chandellas came to 
Bundelkhand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con- 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Brahmin king in Jajhoti. We have already stated that this Brah- 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Blaukhari 
or VarmS empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
{jower set itself up in Jajhoti only when the VarmS empire 
*.vas tottering and when Indra)mdha was being replaced by 
Chakr33mdha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 
')Ower. 

Epigraphic records also support this historical inference ; 
for the Benares inscription of Dhanga the most famous king of the 
Chandella line (£p. Ind. I. p. 123-125) sets out a pedigree which 
reaches back to about the same time viz., the beginning of the 
ninth century ». «., when the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
king of this family who founded tire kingdom is said in this re- 
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cord to be Nannuka who may be assigned by calculation back* 
wards and who has been assigned by Smith from tradition a 
reign from 831 to 850 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. is based 
by Smith on the years 204 and 225 given by the Mahoba Kanun- 
gos to Smith as the dates of the supplanting of the ParihSras by 
the Chandellas. These are Harsha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Harsha empire was still hovering over them. These 
dates are equivalent to 810 and 813 A.D. and whil<i the first date 
may be taken to represent the coming to prominence of the 
Chandellas in some battle, the second may be taken to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the nilership of Jajhoti. Nannu- 
ka's successor was Vijaya from 870 to 890 A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers are mentioned Jaya^akti and Vijaya- 
§akti while in another inscription of Harsha of about the same 
time (Ibid) the name appears as Jejjaka. The name Jejjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings but it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
Jejakabhukti) is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhukti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province? directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanauj or Ayodhya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jejaka must have come to this king of about 870 A.D. by repe- 
tition. Vija5"a's successor was Rahila (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first powerful king of this line. His capital was Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him Rahilya 
SSgar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. His exploits are mentioned even by 
Chand Bardai poet of Prithvijaja. His daughter Nanda Devi 
was married to Kokkalla, the contemporary famous king of the 
neighbouring Chedi kingdom. His ?on and successor was Harsha 
who married KanchukS of a ChShamana family and his rule 
may be assigned to about 910-930 A.D. The race of his queen 
is given by Smith as the race of Gangs. What Gangs meant 
is not known but probably it is the name of a ChahamSna 
family. 

Harsha's son was Yafiovarznan who raised the family to its 
tu||ieat mninmee by conquering the famous hill fort of KSlan 
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jara which was then in the possession of the Kalachtiri kings. 
The fortress of Kalaujara is noted throughout Indian history. 
Kalanjara is also noted as a holy place from the days of MahS- 
bharala. The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
Kalanjarapuravaiadhi§vara “ lords of the great city of Kalan- 
jara but this title was wrested from them by the Chandella 
king Ya^ovarman. This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda, Khasa, 
Kosala, Kashmir, Mithila, Malava, Chedi, Kuru and Gurjara. 
This list IS long and probably exaggerated. But Chedi was the 
KaJachuri king from whom Kalanjara was conquered and Gurjara 
must bt‘ treatt d as the Pratihaia emperor of Kanauj. Now it is 
recorded that Har'^ha the father of YaSovarman had assisted 
Devapala of Kanauj during his fight with the Rashtrakuta Indra 
III of the Deccan. His son Ya§ovarman must have defeated the 
already weakened king of Kanauj subsequently and obtained from 
him a rc^nowned image of Vaikuntha or Vishnu. This Chandella 
king aj)pcars to be \^aishhnj)va and lh(‘ Khajuraho inscription 
records that a famous image ot Vishnu was obtained by Mahl- 
pala from Shahi king of Kira who had obtained it from the 
king of BhotiL or Tibet. This tact recorded in this inscription is 
very imponani and shows that Jajlioti was already independent. 
In faci .Ls Smith has observed (E. H, I.) the later kings of Chan- 
della lino must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinati; to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala. The inscription of Dhanga of Samvat 
1053 (A.D. 999) describes Harsha as ParamabhattSraka and 
Paramesvara as also Yaiovarman and we may conclude that 
Harsha was the first independent king (Ind. Ant. XVII. p. «02). 
Secondly the Khajuraho inscription describes DevapSla as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. It has already been pointed out 
that the Kanauj kings coming as they did from Marwar were 
strong in cavalry and it may be noted that Hayapati, Gajapati, 
Narapati and Bhupati began to assume special signification as 
titles of kings from this period. 

YafovarmarA may be assigned a rule from 925-950 A.D. Bis 
successor was Dhanga, the greatest king of the QmMbL line 
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as usual being the third from Harsha. The KhajurSho in- 
cription (Ep, Ind. L p. 123-35) gives the limits of his kingdom 
(which is rather unusual in inscriptions). He ruled from the 
Junma on the north to Bhasvat on the Malvva river on the south 
and from Kalanjara fort on the cast to Gopadri (Gwalior fort) 
on the west. The Malwa river mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not Dasan which is a river of Daiarna) and Bhas- 
vat has properly been identified with Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modem days. 

Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 954, (the Khajuraho inscription already noted) 
998 and 1002 A.D. In the second inscription he described 
as equal of Hammira. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by Kaian- 
jara with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammira 
while Mahomedan historians record that the Hindus were de- 
feated in this battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but the 
details of tliis fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D. in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume. 

Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended his life by drowning himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. Rajendralal however 
thinks that he died a natural death, the (jxpression used in in- 
scription No. 3 dated 1002 being merely figurative.* Dhanga 

* $0 far as we think the expression is not figurative. The verse is as 
follows (Ep. Ind. I. p. 146). 

vSrili u 
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made a grant in Benares (noted above Ind. Ant. XVI) which 
need not signify that he ruled as far as Benares ; but that he 
was the most powerful of his line was certain. He was a devotee 
of Siva his father being a devotee of Vishnu. His inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 2io) begins with the words ‘ Om Namah 
Siviya.’ As stated already kings in those days were devotees 
of Siva, Vishnu, Surya or Devi without any bigoted 
feelings in favour of their own deity, intolerance coming on at 
a later stage only. 

Coins have been found belonging to the Chandellas which re- 
semble the coiub of the Chedi kings, Durga of the latter being 
substituted by Hanuman in those of the former. But, strange- 
ly enough, no coins of early kings even down to Dhanga have been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the Chandellas and 
their coins from the data available to 1908). Smith thinks that 
in the time of these kings people used Indo-Sassanian coins. 
It may, however, be surmised that people still used the coin of 
the Kanuaj empire viz., the Adivaraha coin of Bhoja and other 
coins. It is only Gangeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who first struck special Chedi coins and probably the Chandellas 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of their 
own substituting Durga with Hc'inuman. Which king of the 
Chandellas was the devotee of Hanuman does not appear but 
this subject belongs to the period of history to be treated in our 
third volume. Here it may only be noted that the expression 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Samvat V. E. loix 
(Ep. Ind. I, p. 123-35) ‘'in the reign of VinSyakapfila 
which Kielhorn is unable to explain may indicate that 
though YaSovarman was independent he still acknowledged 
the nominal suzerainty of the tmj »:ror VinSyakapgla or Mahl- 
p 5 la who was then dead and his coins must have been current 
in the several states of India even though they were then inde- 
pendent as the Momd coim; were in the country oi 
llarathaa. 
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Genealogy of the Chandellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given by Smith in Ind. Ant. XXXVII p. 127. 

I. Nannuka ac. 831 A.D. 

1 

IL Vakpati ac. 845 A.D. 

1 

III. Jaya^akti ac. 860. A.U. 

1 

IV. Vijaya^akli ac. 880. A.D, 

I 

V. Rahila ac. 900 A.D. 

1 

Vi. Harsha ac. Q15 A.D. 

1 

VII- Ya^vannan ac. 930 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Dhanga ac. 950 A.D. 

I 

IX. Ganda ac. 1000 A.D. 


The line continued to about 1287 A. D. in which year the 
last king Biiojavarinan is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part of the line will be dealt with in our third volume. 


Mm 



NOTE. 


SMITHES WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELEAS. 

Sir Vincent Smith is nearly certain that the Chandellas are by origin 
Bhars or Gonds. In his Kaily History of India (2nd Edn.) he observes 
** The inference is Inlly justified that the Chandt'llas arc originally Hin- 
duised Bhars or ('roiuis/’ fp. 379). This inference has doubtless been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which ha> obses'^ed tlie views of almost all 
European scholars and induced them to Ixdieve that the Rajputs were 
foreigners and if not loreigners aborigines. L<'t us .sec what are the justi- 
fications for this inference. They are not given here by Smith but they 
appear from what he has written in his paper on tlu' Chandels in Indian 
Antiquiry Vol XXVII (p. 137). There he obscives I still hold the opi- 
nion (iQoS) that the Chandels sprang from an aboriginal stock, whether 
this stock was called Bhar or Gond, we cannot say. ” The first argument 
advanced is the 'silly legend* among the Chandels that the\’ are born from 
the union of the moon with a Brahmin maiden. “ The only significance 
of the myth is its implied admission that the pedigree of the clan required 
explanation which was best attained by including it in the moon-des- 
cended Rajputs and adding respectability by inventing a Brahmin 
ancestress. As a matter of fact the Chandels are regarded as a 
clan of impure descent.*' Secondly, Smith says that the indications are 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
His origin to Maniyagarh, the andent ruined fortress on the Ken river, 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Devi) whose 
shrine exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chanddas. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th centnry, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain^so late as the i6th century." Thirdly, Smith states that the Chandel 
princess Durgavati married the Gond chief of Mandala " The Gabarwars 
and the Haihayas of Chedi " finally adds Smith " came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or other of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rank as Kshatriya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day.** How flimsy all theee 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader and they scarcely 
deserve any refutation ; yet for the salU of European readers we proceed 
fo make some observations on them. 
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The first argument it> based on the ** silly legend about the origin of 
the Chandels current among them Now it may be stated without fear 
of contradiction that such silly legends have been current in every age 
and country about heroes and heroic clans and that they lead to no in- 
ference whatever about their real origin. When the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was born of Apollo from Thcatis, is it to be understood that this 
is a true story about his origin ? Nay more, is it to bo argued that this 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stories have been invented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to be set 
aside as fancies, leading to no inference either as to the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the hero’s birth Indeed when the Chandella bards invented this 
story about their patrons, in the usual fashion of what Kielhom calls 
name-myths i c., myths suggested bymanios, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very storv would bo utilised bv scholars for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry of their favourite c Ian, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the mother assigned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said, those stonc'^ are simply to be ignort‘d and we have only 
to infer that the Chandel clan was by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race. What we have really to ascertain is whether the clan was at 
any time treated as non-K.'.hatriya. If so this claim of llio Chandellas 
to Kajput descent would bo invalid 

The really effective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in the last sentence of Smith viz., as a matter of fact the Chandels 
are regarded as a clan of impure descent.** Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Chand himself (whom Smith subsequently quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the very first. The name ('hhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And even if this were not so, we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the KumSlrapS.la Sanskrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandels were then treated as good 
Rajputs in as far old times as the days of Kumarapalacharita. Then 
again in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by Prithvirftja we do not find any statement which would lead us to be* 
Ueve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin. Thirdly, epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels married into good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family which has always been con- 
Mdered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt which Smith throws 
0vet its purity. Lastly, even at present the Mah£u:&ja of Gidhaur who is 
the chief remaming representative of the family is considered to be a good 
lUjput and as he observes in a letter of hts to us not only marziages 
leuqilles aia«hKn9 etc., but ma nfa gw firam 
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faxmlies into the Chandel family take place constantly. It is, therefore, 
not a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded as of impure origin. 

• The third argument of Smith is equally unsound and illogical as the 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. For how does it 
follow that the Chandels are Conds themselves, because the clan origina- 
ted in the midst of the Oonds> We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families e'.tablished small kingdoms among Gonds, Bhars, 
Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In f<ict the instincf of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such wild regions inhabited bv aborigines and carve out 
a small kingdom for himself if he has no room in the Aryan country. 
The Guhilots for instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
does that make the Guhilots Bhils ^ Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans, docs that make them 
Hindus or Mahomedans ? Tt is strange that historians cannot see how 
adventurous Kshatriyas went fron Aryan lands into Himalayan valleys, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zainindar of Mah(»ba’s belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be icit‘d at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar beheves that they 
have been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manyagarli even from before their coming to 
Mahoba. When they came there we do not know ; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the Aryan land viz., the Pan jab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian Aryans arc not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home was in India itself and not outside of India, neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
lary goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs when they first 
entered the Gond land established a kingdom about Maniyagarh, 
their first fortress, we may not be surprised that their tulelary deity is 
called Maniya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themselves Gonds* 
For as we have said elsewhere, the worships of Siv5 and l^urgS- have appa- 
rently been borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigines and have been 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities* worship. It is, therefore, not 
Strange if there is any thing common between the Chanda 
worship of Mani>^ Devi and the worship of Gond deities. Dastly 
ftofact'that inthe^ateenth century Maniyagarh was associate^ 
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a Gond chief by Chand shows nollimg as to the origin ot tJie Chandellas. 
When these came to IVTahoba and establishecl from tlicje a vast kingdom 
so eaily as th(' ninth century A D , after their fall about I200 A.D. that 
there was a Gond chief in Maniyagarh leads to no inference whatever. 

It lb strange that the story ot Kani Durgavati -should have been dis- 
torted by Smith into pro\ ing what is exactly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbamamu Abul Fazal 
(Bceveridge Vol. II p, 324) on which the inference of Smith ib based appa- 
rently. *' She (J)nigavati) was the daughter of Raja Salbahan of Rath 
and Mahoba who was a Chandel by caste J he Raja gave her in marriage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and tlie Raja Salbahan was in bad circumstances 
the latter was compelled to make alliance " Fuilher on it is stated From 
old times the house c)f the ruler of Gadha w^as of high rank. Yet it had. 
nothing beyond revcn iice. This Kharji took things under the denomi- 
nation of peshkash " Lastly on page 320 we arc told that Dalpat was in 
reality the son of Govind Das Kachhavaha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and “ Rani Durgavatl was given in marriage to him." 
Now it is clear from th(‘ above that even Vbiil 1 a/.al grants that the 
Chandels were puie Rajputs and that Durga\ati was given to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion Best Rajput girls, we know" from history, 
were often given in marriage to even IMahomedan kings Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedans " The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give his daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Kajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or his 
ancestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds ; whence Smith 
treats them so is a puzzle. The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of impure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. Finally it may be stated that Ra.ni Durgftvati 
proved her true Kajput blood by lighting with the Moguls most 
stubbornly and when unfortunately defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contempt 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the story of 
RSm Durgfivatl which in fact proves the greatness and purity of the 
Chandella family should be destorted by Smith to prove the exact 
contrary ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 

The Haihayas an* an ancicjit clan of Kshatriyas descended 
from Sahasrarjuna who is cn‘dited in the PurSNas with having 
defeated the demon Ka\’ana. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in very ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar raci* king of Oudh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it dowm to 
the most recent times viz , the days of the Marathas of Nagpore. 
In Volume I Chap. XV we have already given the history of 
these Haihayas of the Central Provinces and anticipated the 
history of the Kalachtiris of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of these Haihayas of the Central Provinces. When the 
Kalachuris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modern Jubbalpore) cannot be stated . Indeed 
the Kalachtiris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhorn at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have been in use in even Western India vtr., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
chOries enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the Chalukyas of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of the 
the § 5 tav 5 hanas. They were certainly in possession of the 
almost impregnable stronghold of Kalanjara from a long time 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

WTiatever this may be, it seems certain that the KalachUris 
as a power came to notice in the mediaeval period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtained the name Kalachori need not detain us ; for names of 
families and clans arise in a thousand unknown ways and as 
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we have already observed, it as futile to inquire what Kalachuri 
means as to inquire what Haihaya means or Chalukya or Chalia- 
mSna or Pratihara and a score of other names mean (though 
poets and bards are fond of inventing legends to (‘xplain names 
which are fitly called etymological legends and which even 
though they may be found in the Rigvt da are unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king named Kokkalla belonging to thc^ Kalachuri clan came 
to prominence at about 850 A.D. as may b(‘ gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions ol the Kalachuris edited by Kielhom 
in Ep. Ind. VoL I p. 255 and II p. 305 and (ailed the Bilhauri 
stone inscription and the Benares copper piai< inscription. 
The history of the Kalachnri line is given by Kielhorn from 
these records in Ep. Ind. Vol, II and we may still further sum- 
marise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own. 

Kokkalladeva, the founder of the greatness of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as ha\'ing conquered the whole 
world and to have set u]) the two victorv* pillers in the North 
and the South viz., Bhoja and Krishnaraja. Now" Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kaiiauj whose dates are known as 
862-76-82 A.D, while Krishnaraja refers to the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II whose dates are known as 875-911 A.D. It is also 
stated that Kokkalla gave promise of security to Harsha of 
Chitraktita a fact which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tri-Kalingadhipati, the lord 
of Tri Kalinga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Krishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
kalla I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that ICi^ishna of the Rashtrakutas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalla and that he himself had Natta sis- 
ter of Chandella Harsha as his queen. It may be sxirmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
ipiaihayas were undoubtedly the best Kshatriyas and we 
Ipow throughout mediaeval history alliance wi^ Haihayas 
8p^ght by all the Kshatriya families* The Pecap ChSp 
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lukyas of tiu: bc‘vunlli aud eighth centuries and later married 
Haiha3^a daugliters and IVithviraja too of the twelfth cen- 
tury was coniu cted with llio Haihayas by marriage. It must, 
howoNcr, bo admitu^d that Kokkalla was indeed a powerful 
king as he is ineutioned in tliesc records as the founder of the 
famih’. Bui the eulogy Unit he raised tw'o victory pillers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Krishna in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically spi'aking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalla’s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Frasid- 
dhadhavala (or simply Dluivala) who had two sons Bala Hansha 
and Ke^mravarsha. I'ht' former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably' a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a qiicf n named Nohaladevi born of aChalukya SSmanta 
or feudatory duef. Ihe Bill lauri inscnpt ion gives the story of 
the first Chalukya king springing trom the handful of Drona of 
the Bharadvaja gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. Nohaladevi had a temple built to Siva called 
thence NohaleSvara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and Its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks andmonastaries, aconti- 
nualion in Saivaite monks and Mathas who professed the Saiva- 
gama of Ivakulf.^a and almod ail Rajput kings who now came to 
prominence appeal to b(‘ vSaivitc and followers of the Agama, a 
fact on which we will comment later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

Keyuravarsha was also called Yu vara j a and he seems to have 
been defeated by a Chandella king as mentioned in a Chandella 
record. His son was Lakshmana whose queen was RahadS. 
Their daughter Bonthadevi was the mother of the .westeim 
ChSlukya Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date is 973 A.D. Lakshmana was followed by ^hkaragana 
and after him by his second son Yuvaraja II who was a contem- 
porary of Munja (974, 979, 993 A.D). Yuvaraja's son and 
successor was Kokkalla-deva II whose son was the famous 
GSngeyadeva of this family. His certain date from inscription 
is 1037 A*D. and his history naturally belongs to the thud 
|>eriod of our history and will be dealt with in our third volume^ 
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Tkc Kalacheris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore in the mediaeval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king Gangeya and his sue* 
cessors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they proba- 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the shock of Mahmud's invasion. The line was always devoted 
to feva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto Gangeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 

I. Kokkalladeva 850 A.D. circ. 

I 

II. Mugdhatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala goo A.D. 


III. Bila Harsha IV. Ke3r8ravarsha YuvarSja 

m. NohalSdevl 925 A. D. 

I 

V. Lakshiuanadcva 950 A.D. 


VI. Sankaragana 970 A.D. VII. Yuvarajadeva 11 . 

contemporary of Munja cir. 980 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Kokkalladeva looo A.D. 


IX. Gangeyadeva 1020 A. D. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE PALAS OF BENGAL. 

In the preceding chapters wc have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of mediaeval Hindu India i. e., from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modern U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of I§iva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
vtz., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the Kashtrakutas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or Pandya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the PSlas at about this period. 

The rise of the Pllas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is. indeed, unique in Mediseval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
hftve seen in Volume I that after the fall of Harsha’s emfnre 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
Varmas and probably under Ya^ovarman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with Ya^ovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopala as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pataliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at present. 

Gopala was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There wavS, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of Sa§anka of Karm- 
suvarna or under Madhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopala was, however, a Kshatriya being born of the Suryavahfe 
as stated in Pala records. The Varna§ramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopala was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not much 
offended. Gopala is supposed by some to have belonged to 
the Pratihara Pala dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pala is taken by many 
Kshatriya families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala and Gopa and TrStl as 
usual sufi&xes of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
PSla dynasty did not follow the rise of the PratihSra dynasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen. 
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Keilhorn has given the dynasty of the Palas as follows in his 
paper on the Amagacchi plates of Vigraharaja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any known 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fixing exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brought in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the countr>\ We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the Pala d5mast3^ 

The father and grandfather of Gopala (Dayitavishna and 
VSpyata) may be omitted as we know that Gopala was the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with VatsarSja of the west, 
Indrayudha of the Varm5 dynasty of Kanauj and the RSshtrakfite 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D. 

His son and successor was DharmapSla who is said to have 
married a RHshtraktita lady. He conquered IndrarSja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakrayudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two Slokas 
of the Khalimpur and Bhagalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from 800 A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that NSga- 
bhata, son of Vatsaraja defeated Chakrayudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this Dharmapala before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
RSshtraku^ but as already stated the defeat was not so serious 
as to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
to have been the father-in-law of DharmapSla ; for the 
Bhagalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was Rannadevi, daughter of Parabala of the RSshtraktilas 
and Parabala has been well identified by Keilhorn with 
Govinda III. It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
should have gone to his help against his enemy NSgabhata who 
had defeated Dharmapala and should have rested content with 
his defeat of NSgabhata as it prevented the latter from 
encroaching furtl^er upon Bengal* 
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DharmapSla was succeeded by Devapala, his nephew and he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapala 1. It seems that both 
Dharmapala and Devapala were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why Devapala is in one grant 
called nephew of Dharmapala and in another his mother is said 
to be Rannadevi. Vigrahapala married Lajja, a Haihaya princess 
(see Bhagalpur grant). He may be assigned a reign from 850 to 
875 A.D. His son was Narayanapaladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned Bhagalpur grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. Narayanapala wasi suc- 
ceeded by Rajyapala who married BhagyadevI, daughter of 
Rashtrakuta Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed by his son 
Gopala II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapala II (950- 
976) and he w’as followed by his son Mahipala who issued the 
Saranathgrant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A.D. Byassigning25 years to each reign we come 
to Mahipala 's rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of Mahllpala's reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and we may suppose some one of the kings 
to have had a long rule and probably Mahipala himself. This 
inscription mentions that Malilpala was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemits, but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud's invasions which India received at this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we close our notice of this 
PSla dynasty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the power of the Senas m the eleventh 
century A. D. (Mahipala was succeeded by NirlyampSla 
he was succeeded by VigrahapSla III who nlade the 
AmagSchhi grant on which Keilhom has recorded his valua- 
ble note,) 
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The grants of these Palas show that they were truly Ksha* 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the Rashtrakutas 
and the Haihayas of Chcdi. They made grants to Siva temples 
and ascetics of the Sivagama sect (most probably Lakull^a 
which was predominant at this time all oycv India). For 
Narayanapala who made; the Bhagalpur grant dots not call 
himself Saugata, though h<‘ calls his fatluT so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to Siva 
(svayam-karita-sahasrayatanasya). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merc(‘neries Jrom foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of Pala rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modem Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa* 
The Bhagalpur grant states that the Palas had conquered 
Utkala and Pragjyotisha or Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the Khalimpur grant is issued 
from Pataliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion ; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection with Gop&la’s 
rule. 


The Pala and Sena dynasties are both of them historical and 
have left contemporary records. Who was “ Adisura ** and who 
the other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult problem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence beyond 
the shadow of doubt and we, therefore, refrain from expressing 
any opinion on the subject. 




CHAPTER X. 


THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN, 

The Rashtrakfites are represented as belonging to the race of 
Yadu. According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
Satyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratta. Ratta is said to have had a son Rash- 
traketa after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already know that RashtrakQta, like modem 
Deshpande, is an official name. The first three princes of the 
RSshtrak&U family given in grants hitherto discovered are 
Govinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two earlier ones viz., Dantivarman and Indraraja). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra II are noticed in only a few grants of the Rash- 
^kfitas and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular. 

Indra Raja is said to have married a princess who was de> 
scended on her father’s side from §alikya (Chalukya) race and 
who was bom in the Soma Anvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant of the Rtshtrakfi^ 
found upto this time gives us a clue to fix the dates of these 
kings (B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 Saka *. e., 
753 A.D. and is given by Dantidurga the fourth king of the 
RSshtrakfi^ family who first established his independence of 
the ChAlukyas. Coimting backward, therefore, and allowing 25 
years for each generation the year 660 A.D. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I, 685 A.D. to Karka and 710 A.D. to 
Indra Raja. 

The fourth king Dantidurga the son of Indraraja and his 
QiSlukya queen was one of the greatest kings of the family. 
He k said to have acquired for his fanfily the supreme sovereignty 
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of Maharashtra the limits of which were the Narmada on the 
north and the Tungabhadra on the south. It is expressly 
stated in the Alas plate of Yuvaraja Govinda II (Ep. In. VI 
page 2io) that he first conquered and conquered easily the 
ChaJukya power, great as it was by its conquest of Kanchl, 
Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Sriharsha and Vajrata (who the last is 
must be discovered). 

The Samangad plate also attributes to Dantidurga this great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without efiort the Chalukya 
king Vallabha and to have obtained the title Rajadhiraja Para- 
me^vara and he i^, said to have defeated with a few of his follow- 
ers the whole army of Karnataka which had been renowned for 
humiliation of Shriharsha (of course, the famous Kanauj Bud- 
dhist king). The king Vallabha above named must be the 
last Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. 

Dantidurga probably died a violent death at the hands of his 
paternal uncle and successor Krishnaraja. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the event at 
all but the Baroda grant states that ** Krishnaraja destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
for the good of the race/' If wo take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid all references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons wc may accept 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grant. 

Krishnaraja carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the Ch^ukyas. In the Radhanpur plate he is said 
to have in short and swiftly torn the fortune of the Chalukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of KailSsa at Eia- 
pura (Vend or Ellora). In the Waidha plates he is described 
as one who protected the earth by the temples of I^vara con- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many Kailasa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal alone about 
the beauty of this temple of Kailasa : " When gods saw the 
temple,*' say the Baroda plates, ** they were struck with wonder 
and said ' this temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art '/* 

Krishnaraja was succeeded by his son Govinda !!• Nothing 
particular is said about this king except the usual praise and the 

19 
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king Hhrava is ielerma lo as reignxug . \ iLe * outh, by the jam 
Harivam^a written 'n 783 A D. 
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The KviVi grant :>sads ihat he was i<, '.(d by his fonher lo the 
supreme sovereignly lor his great op!v 'i“e^ wnrrh his biolhers 
and enemi(?s K^seuted and a conledcracy rU ir princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condiuon tlovmd III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He foughc the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned from the prolonged pain of 
fetters " but Ganga remaining determined in h;s enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and agmn put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gnrjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda’s approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
MSlava, who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate 
his 0W7X powers. This was probably not a king of the famous 
Paramara line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vin^ya 
hlijb, a king called Maragarva hastened tc> dffer him 
havitig passed the rainy seawi at SUftbhavana 
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represents him as being worshipp(‘d by Vanga, Anga, Magadha, 
M5lava and Vengi. 

Amoghavarsha gave certain grants for the benefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in hi^* history of the Rashtrakutas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vol. i. p. ii) alludes to two stanzas to be found in 
the historical appendix at the end of a Jam work entitled 
Uttarapurana where Amoghvarslia is represented to havij bt'cn 
a devoted woi'shipper of a holy Jain saint nonn'd Jinasdia. 
Irr his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of liteirlure (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIII p. 197) Dr. Fleet rcfeis to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty vx^rses consisting of questions and an- 
swers on moral subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or Prai§nottar^- 
mala. In the Digambara Jain recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as having 
abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligions spirit in him. From this we may inftr that Amogha- 
varfha was a patron of Digambara Jains, though wc have no 
evidence to prove that he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north seem 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and PulakeSin II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha’s son and successor was AkaJavarsha. He 
married Mahadevi, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to the 
Sahasrarjuna (Haihaya) race. The proper name of this king 
was Krishna as is clear from the Waidha and Karda plates. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Gurjaxa, 
destroyed the egregious pride of the arrogant Lata king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their sleep. Further, 
his cemmand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Magadha kings waiting at his gate. 

The Navasari plates dated &ka 836 give a description of AkS- 
iavarsha's wars with Gurjara as given by the old men of the 
time of the grant. This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years before this time i. e,, in about ^ka 
81 1 or 806. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king ranges between §aka 797 and 833 t. e., between 875 and 
9x1 A.D. 
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Akalvarsha's son was Jagattunga but his name is not given 
in the list of kings given in tlie Kharepatan grant. After Akala- 
varsha, the name of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of Akala varsha. The doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattunga was taken to heaven 
by the creator without his having got the kingdom. Jagattunga 
married Laxmi, daughter of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha in the Sangli and Navsari grants and §ankara- 
gana in the Karda plates, b'rom this union s[)rang Indra who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Tndra III came to the thron‘d after Akala- 
varsha. His title was Nityavarsha according to the Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Pattabandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
issued in ^ka 856 (934 A.D.) and Indra appears to have asc nd- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind. Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in §aka 838 i. e, in 916 A.D. 

As regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
grants. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvijamba (Vijayamba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar) daughter of Anahgadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the Haihaya race. By this wife Indra 
had a son named Govinda who is the donor of the Sangli grant; 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Govinda was the 
younger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. In this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father " as if through affection for 
him" and his younger brother GovindarSja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the Wardha and Khirep§tan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Kharepatan plate describes him 
as always surrounded by crowds of young damsels while the 
Wardha grant says Fettered by the chains of the eyes Of 
women^ he displeased all beings by taking to vicious courses, and 
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We will close this chapter with a few general observations 
about the RSshtrakiitas of Mslkhed. They must be first dis- 
tinguished from the Rashtrakutas or Rathods of Rajputana. 
The former were lunar race Kshatriyas with probably Atri as their 
gotra, wh*le the latter were and stiU claim to be SuryavamSi 
Kshatriyas with Gautama as their gotra. In this, the Rtshtra- 
katas resemble their predecessors the Chalukyas. The Maratha 
Chalukyas with Manavya as their gotra and probably solar-race 
Kshatriyas are distinct from the Rajput Chalukyas who are in 
inscriptions described as lunar race Kshatriyas with Bhirad- 
vlja as their gotra. The identity of names should not mislead 
us. The same family name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct. This is usually so where the name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakuta. The later inscriptions of these 
Ra^trakutas notwithstanding, as we have already shown in 
Vol. I, the word Rashtrakuta meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kuta or chief of Rashtra or piovince. It is a 
revenue official designation like Deshmukh of modem times 
and it gradually became a surname. In the Maratha country 
the Deshmukh or bead of a district is generally a Maratha and 
the Deshpande or the clerk of the district is generally a Brahmin. 
When the Maratha Aryas settled in Maharashtra they even 
then adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Rishtras or districts (which is 
peculiarly a Mah^ashtra word) among the leading Maratha 
families who were thence designated RashtrakQtas. These 
RSshtrakfltas were, therefore, pre-eminently Marathas and their 
fflupire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period of Maratha history. 

Hie great danger of a Mahomedan invasion of MaharSstra had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Maratha ChSlukya chirf 
of the Gujarat branch in 738 A.D. as the Navasari inscription 
indisputably proves, The greatness of this e3q>k>it is evidenced 
by the titles which the sovereign lord of the Deccan bestowed 
upon the Chief in Gujarat. He was given the title of the “ re- 
peller of the unrepellable The Mahtunedans had come cHtwand 
in thdr career of conquest like a whirlwind having conquared 
Sindha, Kacfaht\Cfaipotkata, Maurya, and others and had ronhod 
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southwards to conquer the whole of the Deccan/' They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Marathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from Maharashtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
R&shtrakiitas look ilxe after this event and throughout their 
history the Arabh wore their friends being the enemy of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the Rashtrakutas commenced With Dantidurga 
and his successor Krishna built or rather cut cut the famous 
rock-cut temple of Eloia which s, indeed, even now a wonder of 
the world. A wliole temple of §iva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed, sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have carried the whole design in his bead, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rashtra- 
ketas have signalised their name for ever by this work though 
they appear to have left nothing more, Manyakheta, their new 
capital, having in its dclapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The Rashtrakuta kings generally have simple names such as 
Krishna, Govinda and Indra a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Prithvival- 
labha or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chilukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as PrabhCitavaisha, Amogbavarsha, Nityavarsha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The RAshtrakftta Marathas like their predecessors the CbUnk- 
yas and their modem repres^tatives the Bhosles hold possesskm 
of LAta or southern Gujarat especially Navasari whidi is AtiU in 
possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held pooiesr 
Sion of Malwa. In the south they conquered up to Tan|ore 
like their predecessors and successors. But the Ri^trakOtaa 
nnlike tihe Ch&lukyas but like the modem Marathas wsht con** 
north as far as Kanauj whidh as the seat of the ISbrthom 
was (he natural objective as mmh as XkM the teat 

m 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modem Marathas. 
It does not appear that the ChSlukyas had gone so far north. 
PulakeSin had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and Vinaygiditya had 
conquered YaSovarman but that was probably in the Nerbudda 
r^on where the northerners had come and not in the heart of 
their own empire The exploit of India is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (Ep. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing “ the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus " 
with cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became KuSasthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordable rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in liis- 
tory cind the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have been as effective as in modem history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the Rashtrakutas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab wrriters). 

The Rashtrakuta government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army regularly paid as we shall pre- 
sently see. They were by religion §ai\dtes but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Kamatic has 
to be specially noticed and may be thus explained. These 
RS^trakfitas of the Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the north, as we find Rashtrakutas marrying into the 
Pfiia family of Bengal and the Haihaya family of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpuri inscription of Mewad that Allata’s 
nutther was a RSshtraketa princess; we are inclined to believe 
tiiat she was a princess from the Deccan. There was thoi no 
RSMittakOta family of renown in the north and the spedal 
mention of the family of this princess here indicates that she 
came of a powerful family. The Nilagund inscription of 
Amo^avar^ I of 866 A.D. tells us that the RSshtrakOtaS 
had come into conflict with and defeated the people hf 
^Stritiakflta {Ep. 'Ind. VI, p. soQ. Asumg the Rajputs 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as is 
European history. 

The same Nilagund inscription tells us that the LSnchhaiUt 
(crest) of the RSshtrakatas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conquest), 
the Pali Dhvaja of the previous Chalukyas and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual tides of emperors viz., MaJiarajadhii4.ja 
ParameSvara and Bhattaraka they certainly use. It is strange 
that no comment has been made on the title Lattalera-pura- 
ParameSvara by any writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the founding of Malkhed the RashtrakQtas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr. Rajwade V. K. the well-known researcher 
in Maratha history thinks that it was a town in the Chedi 
country. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 

800 TO 1000 A.D. 

We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into existence in the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.D.), and will in this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sake of completeness. Sind as far as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 190-198). 
The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about 880 A.D. when the dynasty becoming 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalliya. He founded the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul 
which ruled from about 880 to 1021 A.D. when it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this dynasty 
are known from Alberuni as well as from coins and R£jatarangini 
(Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows — 

1. Lalli}^ 880-900 A. D. 

2. Simanta 900 -920 A.D. 

3. Kamalu 920-940 A.D. 

4. Bhimadeva 940-960 AJ). 

5. JayapSla 960-980 A.D. 

Anandapfila 980-1000 A.D. 

7. TtilodiaQapila xooo-1021 A.D. 
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Shahi was the title of these kings from ^ancient times borrowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatriya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The former dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as all over India, Hindu being worshippers of 
§iva or Vishnu. 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatriya dynasty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travellers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we will try to discover 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume. This djmasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by the Turks. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion of 
the population. j] 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detail in our first volume. After Jayapida of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751 to 782 A.D. the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This dynasty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
855 A.D. when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala 
dynasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became effete and 
came to end in 939 A.D. when there being no claimant, the 
people elected Ya^askaradeva as king. His incapable son was set 
aside by Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
dynasty, too, after two kings fell into the hands of the notorious 
Queen Didda who practically ruled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her death about 
1004 A.D. when her brother's son founded the Lohara d3masty 
of Kashmir. This dynasty produced many capable kings who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into the hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an independent Hindu 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history (Vol. I 
p. 237) as we shall see again in our third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, we must notice first the Jslandhara 
or E4ngrakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings of the 
lunar race of SuSarman from the most ancient times. As stated 
in Vol. I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayachandra in an in- 
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scription which gives us a date 804 A.D. and Kalhana mentions 
a king Indrachandra in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free from molestation 
though the history of the fall of Kot Kangra before Mahmud 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jalandhara which 
we shall have to relate in the account of Mahmud's invasions. 

It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rajtarangini but we have no direct inscriptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The history of Mahmud's 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Panjab. 

At Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one Anahgapala Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that Anahgapala a descendant 
of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797 A.D.) which came to greater notice in 

the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the Chahamana king Chandana 
had to fight with a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras and the Sambhar Chahamanas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natural as the 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king Tantrapala defeated by the Chauhan Vakpati {943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and VSkpati's son 
Sinharaja is said distinctly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscription. We have 
very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only in the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the Pratihara empire of Kanauj as the Pehewa in- 
scription (£p. Ind. I p. 242-184) shows. Ilus inscription is dated 
882 A«D, 
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Passing on to the modem U. P. and Oudh we have already 
stated that these two provinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kanauj and there were no subordi- 
nate kingdoms in these parts. 

In Nepal as stated in our first volume (p. 375-376) the Lichhavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
of Nepal was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of history in India generally. We have no inscrip- 
tional evidence relating to these kings ; and we have to rely 
solely on local tradition and local VamSavalis. This dynasty 
founded an era of its own which runs from 879 A.D. and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line who founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Rajput dynasty of 
kings mled in Nepal from about 800 A.D. down to the end of 
our sub-period. 

We have next to notice the kingdom of Kamarupa or Assam 
which seems to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of Bhaskaravarman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate to 
the Palas of Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdom. For Arab writers of the 
9th and loth centuries A.D. as shown elsewhere mention 
Kamarfipa as an important kingdom of India to the east of Bengal. 

Eastern and Western Bengal were during this period united 
under the Palas of Monghyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
the kingdom of Orissa, the hisiory of which has already been 
given in detail in our first volume (p. 320-326). The Kesari 
line of kings continued to rule in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our history and they were orthodox Hindu kings 
and worshippers of &va, the predominant deity of this period 
over the whole of India. Their rule according to the palm-leaf 
records of Jagannath lasted till 1132 A.D. when the modem 
Vishnu worship of Jagannath was introduced, But this is not 
quite reliable, for other records show that a line of kings who 
were worshippers of the Sun intervened between them. When 
this Sun-worshipping line of kings was established we have no 
evidence of a contemporaiy character to show. The records which 
mention them are of much later date and give only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
by Vindhya-§akti and others called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. is proved by the Khalimpur grant of the Pilas 
where the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
quered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
rule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which we shall 
notice in our third volume (see Vol. I p. 352-353). 

In Kogala or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rule durmg this sub-period. So also in Vengi the Eastern 
Chalukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortimate as their rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 400 
years which is twice the average duration of a kingly dynasty. 
In what is modem Madras Presidency, many subordinate 
kings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
Rashtraktitas of Malkhed. The Pallavas of Kanchi became 
effete about the same time as the early Chalukyas of Badami 
and the later Pallavas were subject to the RSshtrakfitas, their 
king Dantivarman beiixg defeated by the RashtrakUtas about 
803 A.D. (Vol. 1 p, 293). These Pallavas were finally supplanted 
by the Cholas whose rise belongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the PSndyas and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like those of the Cholas and the Hoysalas 
and the Gangas belong to the third period and we shall speak 
of these in detail in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur niled two important kingly 
families of the SilShiras. They ruled from about 800 to 1200 
A.D. They were certainly subordinate to the Rsshtraktttas 
during this period and their greatness belongs to the third 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated of in our 
third volume. 


n 



CHAPTER XII. 


CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 

Very interesting and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in the accounts of travel of contemporary Arab writers and 
it deserves to be summarised in a special chapter. It is difficult 
to have access to the original writings of these writers as these 
are translated into French only ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history, Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Mediaeval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers exactly represent 
the political, social and religious conditions of this period (800- 
1000 A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance. 

The first traveller noted by Elliot (Vol. I) is the merchant 
Solaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
India and China and wrote his work in 857 A.D. He observes 
that the four great kings of the world are the kings of Babylon, 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara who 
is the most eminent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as such by them. Elliot could not identify Balhara, nor his 
capital Mankir, but it is now well known that Balhara is the 
Arabic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir is 
Minyakheta, the capital of the Rashtrakutas which is, no doubt, 
very distant from the sea. That the RishtrakS^ king was the 
most powerful king in India at that time we have already seen 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India. Sulai- 
man further says that " every prince in India is master in his 
own state but all pay homage to the Balhara". We have 
always insisted upon &e fact that ancient Bidian Empire did 
not mean annexation. Each subject king was albwed to rule 
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as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
maintained a regular army and this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs.*' He has many horses and elephants." 

The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and they'^are dated in 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do 
not use any era like the Arabs." This is rather strange ; for, the 
Rashtrakutas always use the 6aka era in their inscriptions; 
but possibly their coins had only regal years. "The Balhara 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example." 

Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings." 

" The Balhara is always at war with the king of Jurz." The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Gurjar is, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify. " This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so fine cavalry." His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs." " His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land." This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. " Exchange 
is carried on in this state by silver and gold dust." We know 
that Bhoja first struck coins called the Adivaraha dramma. 

No country in India is more safe from robbers." We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modem Gwalior 
and Bundlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 
been noted for dacoits. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the " women are white and the most 
beautiful in India." Scholars are at a loss to identify this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the name Tafik can- 
not be equated with any Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with Jalandhara or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that the next kingdom mentioned 
that of Rahmi cannot also be propexly identified. AH 
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these three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jurz 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extended up to the 
Bay of Bengal. ** He has a great elephant force/' exaggerated to 
50,000. This is also well applicable to Magadha and Gauda 
in the jungles of which elephants abounded. “ There is a stufE 
made in this country wliich is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it." This 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made in Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the days of Mediaeval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? We have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbin 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
political condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of 850 A.D. shows as it really was at that period, the Rash- 
trakntas, the Pratiharas and the Palas of the Deccan, the Gangetic 
valley and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. We will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice of the social and religious conditions of the 
country. 

II. Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other kings are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamrupa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communication is 
kept by ships. He has 50,000 elephants. His country produces 
cotton cloth and Aloe wood." This amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes the 7 castes of the people 
in a manner which requires special mention and these will be 
noticed separately. 

III. A 1 Masudi, an acute Arab writer of 332 A. H. (953 A.D.) 
After describing some imaginary kings of ancient India he says, 

' After Koresh (Sri Harsha) the country broke up into diverse 
nations and tribes such as Sind, Kanauj and Kashmir. The 
dty of Mankir submitted to a king called Balhara. There pre- 
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vails a difference of language and religion and they are frequent- 
ly at war with one another. The greatest king is the Balhara 
of Maukir. Some kings have their territory in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. The troops of the 
Balhara arc innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as liis capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far from the sea is the Bauiira who is the lord of the 
city of Kanauj. This is the title given to all the kings. He has 
annies on the west, the south, the east and the north." 

Now this word Bauura offers a further puzzle which is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portuguese called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is repeated by other Arab travellers and histori- 
cally applies to the Pratihara Emperors of Kanauj. Raisrai 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
Pratihara. 

" The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan." This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Panjab and secondly that the Tafan country^ 
lay in the Himalayas. 

" The king of Kandahar is called Hahaj a name common to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind." What is Hahaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps the 
Arabs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

" The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Each of these numbers 7 to 9 lakhs of 
men. The army of the north wars against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south 
fights against the Balhara king of Mankir." This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them to extend 
their conquest. The RSLstrakCitas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Kanauj 
ai^>ear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings» powerful enough 
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not to only check the Arabs but even to expel them from Multan, 
For this traveller further testifies that ** whenever the unbelievers 
march against Multan and the faithful do not think themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies immediately withdraw/' 
What a strange testimony to the foolish superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus of the gth and loth century ! 

Finally, A 1 Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Rahmi which 
he says extends both along the sea and the continent." It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose king- 
doms his dominions border. "It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman "whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their ears pierced." This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
of Kamrup or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 
Hindus. 

IV. A 1 Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. " From Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara." This distinctly 
shows that the Rashtrakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and middle, 
and in Konkan. "And in it there are several Indian kings — " 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lata or Gujarat itself. " It is a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the Balhara." This political 
arrangement resembles the modem capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egypt and elsewhere. " There are Juma Masjids in 
them." The Deccanies appear to be, from of old, tolerant and 
not very rigid Hindus, like the Hindus of the U. P. or Kanauj. 

V. Ibn Haukal who seems to have finished his work in 976 
A.D. " From Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur (Chaul) is 
the land of the Balhara and in it there are several kings. 
The city in which the Balhara resides is Mankir. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie close to one another and 
there is much land under cultivation." This shows that Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under the rule 
of the RSshtrakfltas. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

LANGUAGE. 

Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. This is, indeed, true of Mediaeval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical Prakrits — 
Mahirashtrl, J§auraseni, MagadhI and Paisachi which once were 
certainly spoken languages in the south, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respectively ? We have some, yet not ample, 
Indian records to prove that the modem representatives of these, 
viz., the Marathi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by this time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz., the 
Tamil, the MalySli, the Kanarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, in fact, the parent of 
them all and these, too, appear to have come into existence 
about this time. We have observed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu History viz., A.D. 
800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modem languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further back than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the Malyali and the Telagu 
came into existence at this time by the operation of the same 
causes which we proceed to note. 

When Buddhism was overthrown and Hinduism or Aryanism 
re*established, it was both a political and a religious revolution. 
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Buddhism was maiuly professed by foreigners; even now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than Hinduism. 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive while Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past 
India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and the 
foreign ruling families or the Vai§ya and Sudra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit began to be studied by the 
Kshatriyas and by others to a greater extent and the Prakrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The infusion of Sanskrit, 
therefore, began to operate on the spoken languages of the people 
and the modem vernaculars of India with their sterner charac- 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of rehgion also assisted the process. New Hindu philosophy 
notably the philosophy of Sankara arose about this time viz., 
about 800 A.D. and it was necessary to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vemacula.rs. It was thus that the modem 
languages with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
in every province under both political and religious necessi- 
ties. Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of .Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modem 
Sanskrit-bom and even Tamil-bom languages arose about this 
time in the different provinces of India. What were these new 
languages named ? 

A 1 Masudi who describes the countries of the east and the 
west as they were in his age (332 A. H. or 943 A,D.) records that 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the capital of Balhara speak 
the Kiriya language which has this name from Kira the place 
where it is spoken. On the coast as in Saimur, Subara, Thana 
and other towns a language called Lariya is spoken which has 
its name from the sea which washes these countries.’’ (Elliot I 
p. 25.) Now here there is no mention of the name Marathi 
and Gujarati though the language spoken on the coast of Thana 
and Sopara and above the Ghats at Malkhed must have been 
the same. ^ It seems that a language called Ladi did once exist 
m Uid or Lata country modem southern Gujarat and that it 
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it has now merged or changed into the Gujarati language. But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
MahSr5shtra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. Balhara is now known to be Val- 
labharai ; while Mankir is Manyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na, it 
does not seem that Kiriya is an abreviation of Kanari, nor can 
ka be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kiriya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being forn.ed and was not a name actually in use 
in Maharashtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater communication and of written 
grammar and vocabulaiy, the Marathi of modern days is nearly 
the same all over Maharashtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But in the beginning there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the present day, the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyan and Bhiwandi, though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the educate 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North Konkan 
Mahomedans is again quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient MahSrSshtri Prakrit. 

That the Prakrits were once spoken languages cannot be doubt- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain cha; 
racters should speak certain Prakrits. For poetry and higher 
thought, MahSrSshtri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of 
women and other characters ^uraseni. For servants MSgadhi 
aa 
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is to be used and for rufl&ans etc., the PaiSachi. These rules 
show that occupations like provincial linguistic differences stick. 
The Pandits of the south were then as now learned men and ser- 
vants came from the east ; while soldiers and ruffians came from 
the north-west. It, therefore, cannot be denied that the Prak- 
fits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be denied 
that they ceased to be spoken languages in the 8th or gth century 
A.D. They were then used in com}X)sitions by learned men 
only and had become as artificial as^Sanskrit. Thus, when Raja- 
§ekhara wrote his play in Maharashtri and the same was acted at 
Kanauj it could not have? been understood by the common people, 
but could have been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modern Marathi is from the Maharashtri of Raja§ekhara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 

There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the corresponding Maharashtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave up this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
without change, thus introducing Tatsama words in addition to 
Tadbhava and evolved new forms of inflexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but all 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a d.’fferent turn to themselves though inflexions and con- 
jugations could not be copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffixes. 
It seems thus that the Kanarese language was formed about this 
time and spread in the Southern Maratha Country. How this 
countxy which is Maratha by race and which is properly called 
Southern Maratha Country even now, became Karnatik by 
language is a problem which has not been solved. That the 
people of this part spoke Mahiu'ashtri in centuries previous has 
alrc^y been shown by us in Vol. I page 317. Inscriptions of 
ancient times up to the 4th century A.D. undoubtedly prove 
that Maharashtri in a cultivated form was spoken in the country 
now the home of Kanarese. Why and how this change occurred 
we have not materi ids to discuss; but it is certain that this chan^ 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show. 

The Alas Plate of Yuvaraja Govind II (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurga easily with a small force conquered 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, Pandy^, 
Sriharsha and Vajrata," This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnaraja I (Ep. Ind. XVI. 
p, 12 1) of 772 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the ChSlukya kingdom of BadSmi 
was looked upon as Karnataka ; while the RashtrakGtas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described PulakeSin of 
Badami as ruler of Mah^ashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda dowm to the Tungabhadra. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later Badami was Karnataka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
like Northern Gaudian modem languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the KrishnIL by 
this time. 

The Eastern Chalukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
off-shoots from the Chalukyas of Badami and were nominally 
subject to their suzerainty. When the RashtrakOtas conquered 
Karnataka Chalukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chalukyas and naturally had to establish it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Chalukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
RSshtrakUtas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by local 
marriage relations. They called themselves Chalukyas in their 
records ; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Telagu 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this We. 

W 4 need not and cannot sp^k much of the Bengali which 
emeibW out of the MSgadhi about this time with provincial 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson’s Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modem vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
the 9th century A. D. 



NOTE. 


Extracts from Dr, Grierson* s survey of ludian Languages relating 
to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language. 

(1) Kanarese : — The oldest works go back to at least the loth century 
A.D, The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
Jains and the first literary works are largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods are distinguished in Karnarese Literature (i) Ancient Kanarese 
from at least the loth to the 13th. The principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial st^de. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanarese 
in phonology and inflexional system ; e.g. Pampas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
&c. (2) Mediaeval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and S3mtax are no 
longer observed and new forms are introduced — 13th to 15th centuries. 
(3) Modern Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the 1 6th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 

(2) Telagu : — According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Ka^va. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnuvardhana alias Raja — ^Raja- 
narendra (1022-1060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the Mah&- 
bhftrata (p. 580 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much difler 
from that of the north. Kumarila mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable. 

(3) Bengali : — ^There is no doubt about the fact that it is from some 
eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incapacities of vocal organs exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors 800 years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clei^ s» but 
must make it sh. The compound letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say j jh. In ligature, one of the oldest poet is Chandidasa who flourish- 
ed about the 14th century and wrote songs in praise of Krishna (page 15 
Vol. V.) 
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(4) Eastern Hindi From earliest times Oudh has been the centre of 
literary activity and to describe the old literature would require a difficult 
study. But when Tulsidasa wrote his works in Hindi it sealed its fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes in his manner 
MaJik Mahommad Jaisi wrote the epic Padmavati before him (1540) 
which deals with the adventures of Ratnasing. king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI. page 13.) 

{5J Western Hindi : — ^Bhils, through Dravidians, of Rajputana and 
Khandesh have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
is called Dihgal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the Braj 
Bhasha also called Pihgala. (Vol. IX page 15.) 

(6) Marathi : — Ramatarkavagiia and KramadiSvara mention DEkshi* 
nitya as a form of Maharashtra apabhran^a. The Sahityadarpana makes 
Dakshinatya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modem Marathi is so old that 
Dakshinatya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1115 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX page 109 (Vol. VII page 15.) 



CHAPTER IL 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Wc propose in this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foniign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is always 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native writer 
like Bana to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
during this period though wc can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term SabrahmachSri to the name of 
the SskhS. Thus, for instance, the Vardha grant of Rashtraketa 
AkSlavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 

in modem times 

the Brahmins have nearly fox^tten their §Skh 3 . or Sabrahma* 
chSriship and if they remember their gotra they do not knoW that 
they have to add sa to it when mentioning it along with their 
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name. It is not necessary to give many instances of this, for 
they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their §akha 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of Karkaraja dated 812 A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) is the des- 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the Rashtrakuta king in Malkhed might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saur^htra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as I ^ It seems certain 

that the modern distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Bais or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kshatriyas no doubt ceased during this period 
to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Chalukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as Manavyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Kanchi as Bhau-advajasagotra, the RAshtrakutas of 
Malkhed in the same Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
their records and the same may be said of the Kshatriya fami- 
lies of the north. Thus the inscript'ons of the ftatiharas of 
Kanauj nowhere mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhilots 
of Mewad. The gotra of the Chahamanas appears incidentally 
in their records while the Vasishtha gotra of the Paramiras also 
is not mentioned usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
the Param 3 ras. So also the gotra of the Chalukyas of the north 
is only incidentally mentioned in the legend of their origin. 
Probably the kula of the Kshatriyas became important from 
this time and began to assume importance which it holds to-day^ 

♦We may here refer to the following iloka from Far&lara Smdti aa 
showing that gotra and charana were the only thixigs that then difierea** 
tiated Brahmins, ^ ^ WT \ in Qfmnec- 

tion with an Atit^. 
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In fact the kula began itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip- 
tion we find that the name of the kula is given as the Pratih3.ra- 
gotra (Buchk. Ins. E. L IX. p. 199). So also the NaravShana 
inscription of V. S. 1028 describes Bappaka as Gubilagotra- 
narendrachandra. This must be due to the fact that Vadic 
ritual ard Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatnyas and the worship of Puranic deities, especially of 
§iva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotra 
and Pravara. while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who, however, never 
lost resjiect lor the Vedas and Vo'hc ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
their gotra and Pravara to this day, though they have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The VaiSyas, ^00, may be presumed to form yet one caste 
throughout India, for ve el do not come across the names of 
their modem subdivisions Mc».he§n, L5d and so on. They, of 
course, lip.d already' lost touch with Vedic ritual, having tumW 
Buddhists ii‘ far greater number than the higher two castes and 
hence the}' hav'e not preserved the memory of their gotras. 
This must be ])Ij’.ccd oven as early as the first spread of Bud- 
dhism under ASoKm, lor wc find that the Srauta Sutras in their 
Pravaradh) ayas lrc.it Vais^yas separately from Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas and assign to them only one gotra and Pravaia 
viz., Vatsapri. ^Mlen the Vai^yas returned to Hinduism the} 
became mostly followers of Vaishnavism for reasons which % e 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

These three castes were and are the most important ones, but 
there were many intermediate main castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the Kayastha caste 
as writer of inscriptions often finds mention. These KSyasthaSt» 
too, were apparently c i e caste throughout India, and had not 
yet split up into subdivisions as at present. The same may be 
predicated of other intermediate main castes. 

The number of these main castes must have been even then 
large though not as large as it is at present. For, we have a 
description of Indian caste inm an Arab traveller of the time 
and he counts the tastes as seven only, much in the same way as 

25 
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Megasthenes gave the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about 900 A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes : — There are seven classes of the Hindus ; viz.. 
ist Sabkutria who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kings are chosen. The people of the other classes do homage 
to this class only. 2nd, Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and fermented liquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not more than 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to this class, but the Braiunins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband* 
men ; 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6th Sandalia who perform menial services. 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men are fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skill ” This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the gth and loth centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who though not acquainted with its 
intricacies can not but have marked the essential features of it* 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who plainly form 
the class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 36) are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
morals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahomeda- 
nism the first place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that of the Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatriyas. 
The fourth can well be recognised as the Sudras who now formed 
the bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But they ou^t 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., the Baisura* These 
are the VaiSyas. They had long given up agriculture which had 
belonged to them even according to the Bhagavadglta and those 
who still practised it were as we have already shown in Vol. I, 
treated as ^udras. The VaiSyas are described herein as artificers 
and domestics. They are not, strangely enough, desoibed as 
tiiiderswho are nowhere mentioned. Probably this is an omis* 
sion. But Megasthenes also includes merchants under artifi* 
cers who again are usually treated as Vaijyas in India. 
sixth Sandalia are the Chandfilas and they p^ormed all menial 
services* We saw in Bfi^a that the Chindiks w«re emfdejffd 
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as grooms in Harsha's army. Lastly^ the Lahuds appear to be 
the ancesters of many of our wandering tribes from their descrip- 
tion, viz., that their women are fond of ornaments and their men 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All these names 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkutria* and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of their 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the above 
description of IQiurdadba we have some hints as to the matri- 
monial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop. First 
maxriage appears to have been restricted generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megastbenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could marry a daughter of a 
Kshatri}^ which was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar privilege and manied VaiSya wives. The provi- 
sions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advantage. 
The Vy5sa Smriti has the following interesting Slokas : — 

gsfr sr II 

3 II 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the previous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately even for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the Manu Smriti 
the Brahmin could marry Kshatriya, VaiSya and §adra wives. 
Now the marriage of a §Qdra woman by a Brahmin or generally 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that Bim had 
I%ra&ava brothers and, therefore, such marriages were practised 
even as late as BSra’s father. Now the marriage of i§6dra 
women all the three higher classes was prohibited. A Vai$ya 
could formerly marry a VaiSya and a §adra wife, but now he had 
only one wife viz., his own caste woman. The Kshatriya could 

* fo it poHible that Sabkatria may be a distortian of Snkataatiiya 
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marry still n Kshatriya and a Va'§va woman, and a Brahmin 
could marry three. This is what is laid down by V>'asa. But the 
remarkable thii:g is that the Smr:ti provides that a mr.n must 
marry first a woman of his own and then many a lower 

caste w’oman. Indeed, such seiems to been the general 

practice in this period which e\'entu.Jh led to the stoppi.ge of 
marriage with other caste girls. Of co irsc, among Brahmins, 
only those in afiflucnt circumstances or h gh position could 
get Ksliatriya or VaiSya wves. I bn Khurdadba allows tiie 
privilege to Brahmins only who could marry a Kshatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatriya also from the Smritis cj>uld many a Vaifiya 
wife. The Brahmins could get K^atriya wives as late as 
R5ja§ekhara of the loth centuiy^ A.D. who had a ChahamSna 
lady to wife. It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and were 
Brahmins still only m the fact that they could get Brahmin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marrying a woman of the lower cas: e in tlie Aryan varnas 
could not but have had a wbolses<»me ir.flueiic<‘ socially in 
bridging over the feelijig of separateness causotl by caste which 
did come over India in the next period when marriages liecame 
restricted to the same caste. Suclx marriages were feasible, it 
must be borne in mind, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

But the feeling of separateness must have begun to arise 
even then owirig to the lower status that now begau to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of AbSsa says 
th d the progeny of the lower caste women v» as still of the higher 
caste. ** A son bom of her is not lower than a savarna." This 
was certainly the oldest law, a law^ which led to the present 
mixture of blood discernible in all classes. But the latest law 
prevailing in the 9 th and loth centuries w'as that progeny 
belonged to the caste of the mother. The intermediate step 
of assigning the progeny to a mixed caste which was neither 
that of the father, nor that of the mother must have led to 
many inconveniences and troubles. The progeny under the 
new rule would revert to the mother’s caste ar.d it 
would be caied for by the motlxer and her relations onlj% 
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This state of the alten‘cl stalus ot the progeny, as has alrea,dy 
been shown, is reflected in many inscriptions of the time. 

Having described caste in its racial or matrimonial aspect we 
will now go on 1o describe caste in the 9th and loth 
centuries in its occupational aspect- And here, as in 
marriage so in profession. Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the IcAier castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, the priestly. They were particularly 
soldiers and govemment officeis of high as well as low rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, still kept the van in the professions of learn* 
ing. Thus the merchant Sulaiman, both in corroboration of 
and in addiuon to whal Ibri Khurdadba has -recorded says “ in 
all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession never goes out of it/' 
(Ell. I. p. 6). Abu Zaid sa^’s '‘There are men devoted to religion 
and science called Brahmins. They have also their poets who 
live at the court of iheir kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing feats. These observations are specially appli- 
cable to Kanau], a large country forming the empire of Jurz/* 
(ditto p. 10). This shows that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kanauj 
or rather Northern India were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of B 5 na. Al-Masudi similarly records 
“ Brahmins are honoured as the most illustrious and noble 
caste. Royalty is confined to one family. The positions of 
Vazir etc. are also hereditary.'' Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas were usually proficient in letters and arms their respective 
professions W> may note, however, certain special features 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Brahmins and arms the occupation of 
Kshatriyas, there were man}' Kshatriyas who were devoted to 
letters. In as much as there was no objection to Kshatriyas 
studying the Vedas and the Astras, they often excelled in these 
htaoches of study and it is satisfactorj" to note that in all the 
leading Rajput kingly families there were found kings who were 
m e9C|mt in letters as in arms* Indeed^ Maharaj ^njaimng of 
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Mewad was right when he said “ it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both Sastras and Sastras. The most famous instances of learned 
kings were, undoubtedly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para- 
mSra dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and Vinayaditya of the Eastern Chllukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gumka are instances in point. 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whetiier kings or not, were usually men of education, men who 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the SSstras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the ParSSara &nriti which may be 
assigned to this period of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whmeas in the past only VaiS3^s were agriculturists, in the 
medueval period, VaUyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the Madras who now were the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the BuddMst period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to §adras. When Buddhism was 
sui^lanted and Hinduism prevalent, Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
Vaifyas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupation with their reUgious sentiment and the PaxiUata 
Smfiti came to their aid. The provisions of this Smriti in this 
respect are worth quoting here in detail. “ I will detail here- 
after the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Var^s. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to him, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
tldrsty, hungry or tired. He riiould cultivate half the day and 
then bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with com 
produced by himsdf in his own fidd." In this manner the 
duties of Brahmins are reconciled with the occupation of ag^ 
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culture. The sin of agriculture is admitte 4 . For, it is stated 
" what sin a destroyer of hsh commits in one year, a ploug^er 
with the iron — ^mouthed rafter commits in one day." But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. “ The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khala-sacrifice i.e. gifts to Brahmins at the 
bam here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. “ Having given J to the king 
and i/zo to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture." We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even imder Mahomedan rule (Vol. I. p. 182). In this way 
the profession of agriculture was allowed by the Kaliyuga Hindu 
Ssstra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Kshatriyas also. " A Kshatriya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a Vaifya and a §Qdni 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft." 
Agriculture became, in fact, permitted to all the four var^as 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatriyas did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs i.e., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the S&dras was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly belonged to the Kshatriyas was allowed to be 
shared by the Brahmins and the VaiSyas. The provision of Mai^u 
Smriti is explicit on this point. 

thus restricting the permission to occasions of danger to 
gion. But the VaSistha Smriti adds SlT«mr^ qi 

I tl (Chapter 3). 

Here the word Dvija of the Manu Smriti is expanded into Brah- 
niiM. Kshatriyas and Vaifiyas and the further object of self- 
protection is added for the taking up of arms. ProhaUy, it will 
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be remembered that in Sind history we read ihat Chacha did not 
allow the Jats to carry swords or to ride horses. Under the 
Rajputs during the Hindu period, the same prohibition must 
have obtained ; for, the practice had sanction of the Hindu As- 
tras also, the ValsOia Smriti embodying to our mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period. 

Certain provisions with regard to the occupation of selling 
are worth noticing, when a Brahmin in adversity takes to the 
VaiSya profession of trading. He is nu^ to sell salt, tila 
unless produced m his own fields b}' Ins own lalxmr, 
honey, liquor, flesh, milk and its prodiKls and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Smriti 
law). It IS to be noted that the sale of liquor was prohibited 
even to the Vai^yas and was allowed not even to good !§Qdras. 
The sale of milk and its preparations was prohibited to the 
three higher classes probably because it was a good article and 
to sell it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor. But 
the sale of milk and its products curds and whey was allowed 
to be done by good §udras though not liquor*. 

We may close this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Al“Masaudi that the Hindus are distinct from all black people 
such as the Zaiijis and others in jioinl of intellect, government, 
philosophy, strength of constitution and jairity of colour. 

Having described caste we go on to describe the food of the 
people and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indians were 
little addicted to drink. The Brahmins as of old were total 

* The prohibition of the profession of usury to Brahmins and Ksha* 
tnyas was of old standing ; but it is interesting to note that Va^ishtha 
lays down certain limits such as DS.m Duppat and DhSn Tippat. It is 
difficult to understand the following provision w'hich regulates interest 
according to caste, Practically even now there is a difierence of interest 
charged to Brahmins and §&dras but this is due to the greater credit of 
the former. Va^istba says a man should take interest per cent per 
mensem, two, three, four and five from the different varnas But 
the rate of five per thirty, per month per cent mentioned further on^ 
is monstrous and inconceivable even though charged to Sfidtas who pay 
at present, at the utmost two per cent per month. This made usury 
reprehensible and Brahmins were properly prohibited from praetieiiif 
usury. 
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abitainers from all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatriyas 
especially kings are described as such by Arab travdlers. A1 
Masaudi writes “ The Hindus abstain from drinking wine and 
censure those who consume it. If it can be proved of one of 
their kings that he has drunk wine he forfeits the crown, for he 
is not considered able to rule as his mind is affected ** (Elliot, I 
p. 20). Ibn Khurdadba makes the strange observation that 

the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.’' Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas are not bound by religious precept to abstain 
from wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain from wine like the Sisodias of Mewad. With re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Sulaiman's observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The Vai^yas, then as 
now, were total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
I p. I3i was gradually gaining ground over the country. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. When A1 Masaudi remarks that “ they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the flesh of any animal." he spoke more of the 
recluses both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihasthas 
or house-holders, for, he further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended round their necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India 
(Elliot Vol. I, p. 10). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow; while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is dear 
that some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
pXDvisaons of later Smritis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using flesh generally; but VySsa observes that 
Brahmins invited to a SrSddha or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* It seems that in 

wRi Hw; R 
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sacrifices which were becoming rare and in Sraddhas which 
were still performed, flesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshalriyas but among Brahmins and Vai§yas also. The next 
following §loka provides flesh in Sraddhas even for VaiSyas.f 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatriya or Vai^ya there was a 
general prohibition to kill or to eat flesh. '"Advijawho eats 
flesh unconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting pcidition/* The Brahmins were 
further not to drink the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buflalo, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers was imperative on all. Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vai%as and Sudras. The Chandalas or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and hence were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk m town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smritis. 

It may be further stated that the different higher castes had 
then no objection to take food at one another's house. And the 
privilege extended even to some higher grades of the Sudra 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatriya or Vai^a, but the Vyasa Smriti specially 
allows such practice The 

only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And the Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following ^dras viz., barbers, friends 
of the family, coparceners, servants and cowherds, 

i ^a[t«n«wufi«rt 5 ^ II 

ITiis free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse in 
marriage among the different castes during the mediaeval 
period can not but have had a good effect in strengthening the 
sense of unity in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of course, the food of the people was still the same, flesh being* 

wTft Vm* 11 
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still allowed to be eaten by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress ol the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants arc the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in Multan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. A1 Istakhan says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, p. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
.people of the Balhara territory from Kambaya to Saimur, the 
latter states “ the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
clear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Panjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of cloth of ancient 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia ” (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, “ The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
precious stones mounted in gold.'' These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to the days 
of the Peshwas, witness the large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Pbadanavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appears to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder {M and the custom still prevails in 

the Punjab and elsewhere, “ They also wear necklaces of great 
vjdiie formed of the most precious red and green stones/* Big 
gmm stones necklaces may still be seen round the necks of 
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Indian princes. '' PearlSi however, are held in the highest esteem 
and are greatly sought after'* (Elliot I, p. ix), which is still 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants. Pearl necklaces were 
worn by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
purchased by a Kanauj emperor of the previous VarmS dynasty, 
told in a drama of RSjaSekhara, is well known. We may record 
here finally our view that the nose ornament usually made of 
pearls worn by married Indian women, the natha, does not find 
mention in any work of the time and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. 

It is indeed strange that Abu Zaid records ** most of the prin- 
ces of India when they hold a court allow their women to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives or foreigners 'I 
(Elliot I, p. ii). This might have been true of the princes of 
Malabar and south, for there is and was no pardah with thm* 
It can not be said to be true of the courts of northern kings, 
for pardah prevailed there from of old. Probably the traveller 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of the kings 
who always attended upon him even in open court as described 
by BSm. The king's wives and queens could not have appeared 
in open court in the north of India or even in Maharashtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriya, pardah is not so strict even in 
northern India, though it is partially observed at present even 
by them, except among the ^Qdras. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that pardah was introduced in India by the Mahomedans. 
For we find it recorded in the RSmayana that the appearance 
of women in the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the difference between the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing in 
public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted here and that 
is that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India began to be married, it 
is believed, when quite young ♦. of seven and eight years of 
age in order to prevent them from bdng sdzed by lustM Maho- 
medan conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
jpear dear if one considers the fact that marris^ could nevev 
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have been a bar to the lust of cx»nquerors ; and youlig women 
could be seized whether they were married or unmarried. Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child mairiages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in Vol. I from the de- 
scription of RSjyaSri's marriage by B5na, that girls until the days 
of Harsha were grown up at the time of marriage. There is no 
direct evidence to show that early marriages began to be intro- 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smritis like those of Parashara and Vyasa which are undoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to lo ^ears of age. The text of FSrSlara 
is weU known. ^ ^ » • VySsa also re- 

commends the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
*. e,, a girl at marriage should be so young that she has not yet 
taken the upper cloth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gauri was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
ParSshara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, nearly 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
^hy they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as wc 
have long ago stated elsewhere, this was a result of the revulsion 
of feeling against Buddhism and especially Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectually prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, girls began to be married when they were 8 or lo 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from ancient days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the andent Grihya Sutras which pre- 
scribe consununation immediately after marriage and the later 
&nntis show that this change must have come over the Indian 
society after Bana who describes that consummation took |dace 
in the case of RSjyaSri’s marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kshatriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difficult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of 
BUiia^ and others that they did not ; but from historical in- 
it appears that they too now and then maxried ghds 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be- 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The VySsa 
Smriti lays down ihat the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of Bhrunahatya. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defec t in the girl. From Kali- 
disa's poems or from the Grihya Sutras girls at the time of mar- 
riage could not but have been matured. The ^kuntala de- 
scribed by Kalidasa in his dnima must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Rishi never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of Brunahatya. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The Par^ara Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
girl above lo years of age was to be considered a rajasvalS or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the child-widows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the provi- 
sion of the Smritis that child widows if unmatured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from being then felt. 
This provision was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
kings sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
sdves when they died noticed in Vol. I is also noticed by Arab 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom/' Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
his oompanions who join him of their own free will. Each in his 
turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. When the 
Idng dies or is slain, all those who have talmi rice vdtb the king 
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arc expected to bum themselves on the very day of the king's 
decease/* 

The practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed by Arab writers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhanga drowning himself in the Ganges at Prayaga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chaiidellas. Abii Zaid records **When a 
person » either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into 
fire or to drown him in water** ( Elliot I, p. lo). In 
the states of the Balbara and in other provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a pyre. This arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.*’ The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous tree at Prayag from the top 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges which 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the loth century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered lo be sinful. In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting are also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writers* 

It must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth centurj^ B.C. down to the Arabs of the loth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo^ 
dem Gujarat), A1 Idri^i writes : — “ The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their actions ; 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
well known and they are so famous that people fiock to their 
country from eveiy side and hence the country is fiourishing/* 


* The people of India bum their dead and do not raise any tombs* 

The Mussalmans in Hind and Sind like Indians do not give way to long 
lamentations. (EllioL I. p, 89) « 
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We may also quote A1 Idrisi on the food and Mnd-heartedness 
of the people of Gujarat typic.-xl of the character of people 
of other parts of India as well. “ The inhabitants of Naharwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, buricats, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for they never kill 
winged or other animals. They have a great veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and are unable to walk they, free them from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any return.” 



NOTE. 


SMRITI LAW OF ANULOMA MARRIAGE 

It is necessaxy to show how different Sniritis treated tlie progeny of 
marriages with lower caste women and thu'. see how gradually its posi- 
tion declined eventually leading to the stoppage of Asavarna Anuloma 
marnages ; of course, we are treating here of \nuloma marriages only 
which were allowed in histone times and were actually in vogue. To 
l>egiu with Manu, wc have the following prov isions . — 

ii £-i* 

«T;T??Rrg srRTfJit i 

sfRiRTt II vs, -i » 

strt srrjRT i 

f5r«r 'T; ^«??rr3Tt ?r: «irT^ II <,io 

“ Kn)m wives belonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Dvijas 
are treated as equal, though they are blemished by the defect of their 
mothers. This rule is of long standing with regard to sons bom of imme- 
diately next Varna women. And the proper rul(‘ with regard to wives 
who arc one or two Varnas lower should be known as follows. The son 
of a Brahmin from a Vai^ya wife is Ainbashtha, while from a Sadra 
wife is a Nishada also called Parana va." This wa.s the state of law with 
regard to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times ».«?., down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Let us see how it changed later on. 

Fir.sl with regard to Sudra wife, Yftjftavalkya docs not ban her but ex- 
pres.ses his own opinion that a Sudra wife should not be taken. Such mar- 
riages presumably continued to take place, though rarely, down to the 
days of Bana of 600 A.D. as he speaks of two Para^ava brothers of him- 
self. Later Smritis, however, entirely put a ban on the Sudra wife. Thus 
VySrSa says — 

sr I ^ ijiwrw 11 


25 
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And the epithet husband of a Sudra wife’ ^ ) t>ecame contemp- 

tuous in Smritis and he was treated as unfit to talk with or dine with ; 
see Pai^Sara ^ ^ p^rqfcT: I 

Secondly and principally, with regard to the Kshatriya wife married 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the loth century A.D 
R&iaSekhara poet mentioning his own wife to be a Chahamana lady. 
The progeny oi such marriages according to the Manu Smriti was a 
Brahmin. But Yajnavalkya treats it as 'Murdhavasikta' a new word, 
not found in Mann. ff f^: I 

f^^.' STRT: ?r: H<- <loes not recognise the Anantara 

and Ekantara ^\ife distinction. ITis first rule is Rgufipqf: 

^ I That clearly says " only from the same caste women 

can same caste progeny be born ” 


Later on there is a thstinct change in the Vyasa Smriti 

1 3nftT^if% li itsr^- 

5|7¥2rt II The meaning is not quite clear. The third 

line, however, makes it clear that the progeny of Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas from Vai^ya wives was treated alike And hence it seems that 
the progeny of Kshatriva wives from Brahmins was treated not as Mnr- 
dhavasikta but as Kshatriya. This is ‘ no doubt ’ seemingly contradicted 
by the following further ^loka of Vyasa a g f ^ t ff 

1 3^ ^ sr^?jw || But this is condi- 

tional on the man marrying first a wife of his own caste The An^anasa 
Smriti which is solely concerned with this subject of mixture of caste, 
distinctly states:— PTf^f ^ “ A son 

bom of a Kshatriya woman from a Brahmin by a legal marriage is a 
Kshatriya." A previous Sloka mentions a new distinction which 
is worth mentioning but which cannot properly be understood. 

snwv: sntsr Tiwt § fWJ'SRni i strt: gqiir 


II Tt seems that when a special rite was performed at 
the time of the marriage, the son born of a Kshatriya woman from a 
Brahmin was called a Suvarna Brahmin. What rites and ceremonies 
were preformed is not clear. But the professions assigned to the Suvarna 
Bnthmin show him to be not a Brahmin. The next lloka in the 
Smriti gives his durties as follows:— 8^^ ^ ^ f- 

'TURTT I ^ y^na r il^ f%5 ll K ®ay be taken that 

this Smriti reflects the latest phase of mixed marriages. And according 
to it the son of a Kshatriya wife from a Brdhmin was generally a Ksha- 
triya; and natnrally the son of a Vaiiya wife from a Kshatriya was a 
Vai«ya. as expressly stated in the «loka I^TTirt 

^RptT 5?r: I ft •fftlT ^ II 
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The marriage of a lower class woman to a higher class male was 
generally a luxury and Brahmins unless they were very learned men or 
great officers must rarely have got Kshatriya wives. 

'fhe marriage of a Kshatriya with a Vai&ya wife was, however, not un- 
common. In fact, the rule prescribed by the Vyasa Smriti ** that after 
first marrying a wife of one's own caste one may for pleasure marry a 
lower caste wife ” was generally observed among the Kshatriyas. Their 
first wife was always a Kshatriya but the second was generally a VaiSya 
woman. I was told m Jaipur that the practice led to the second wife 
being called Gujan. She was generally from the healthy and strong JSt or 
Gfijar castes and these may be taken from this very fact to represent the 
real Vaigyas in India to whom was entrusted the krishi and the gorak- 
shya of the country. 



CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

" In India " says one Arab traveller of the loth century 
" there are forty-two religions. " Perhaps the vi'ord forty-two 
signifies only many. Al-Idrisi of the nth century A.D. gives 
more details. “ Among the pnncipal nations of India there 
are forty-two sects. Some recognize the existence of a Creator 
but not of ProjAiets, while others deny the e.vistence of botli. 
Some acknowledge the intercessor}’ powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured. 
Some pay adoration to fire and cast themselves into flames. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables and feed, and consider this 
to be meritorious. Lastly, there are some who give themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everj'thing.” 
Such is the description of the religious state of the country given 
by Arab travellers who were the staunchest believers in one 
God and the severest unbelievers in idol worship. 

It was natural for the Arabs to believe that there were many 
religions in India. But they all constituted the different 
modes of worship recognized by the «me great religion which 
has been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
that the Arabs were wrongly impressed; for, there was no con- 
flict or opposition in any of the different modes of worship enu- 
merated above. Strangely enough, it can be said of this time 
tlian of any other time past or future that India was universally 
under one religion. Different gods such as Siva, Vish^, Aditya, 
Devi and Ganesha were indeed worshipped, indeed even some 
trees and animals ; yet all these kii«3s of worship were phases 
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of one religion and had no ill-feeling or animosity among them- 
selves. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
all these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all these 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefore, there was 
one religion in India at this time. For Buddhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet a small religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive conquests though it was slowly spreading in the south. 
Hinduism ftourished throughout the land and recognized every 
worship from the Agni worship of the Vedas down to the worship 
of stones and trees but specially of the fiv-e deities of modem 
Hinduism. 

The Pur anas now were re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to the praise of some one of the five gods. Siva, however, was 
a favourite deity with the rising kingly families ; though as in 
olden times the son might change his deity and be a devotee 
of Vishnu or the Sun. The genealogy of the Pratihara emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite deity changes almost at every step in the 
pedigree, Wlule the first is Parama Vaishmva, the next is 
Parama Maheshvara and the third is Bhagavati-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama Aditya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, between the devotees of 
the different gods and consequently among the gods themselves. 

The kings and their queens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in building temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have arisen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents brought to these temples gradually accumulated riches in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famous Sun^god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought from worshippers from over the whole of India. Hie 
Sun temple of Multan was famous and it is interesting to note 
that the powerful Pratihara emperors of Kanauj could have 
very easily taken Multan which was, so to speak, an abutment 
on their territory, had it not been for the bigotry of the Hindus. 
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The Arabs when opposed by greater numbers, it is recorded by 
Arab writers, "threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired/’ This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
of the Sun at Multan was held by the people of India. 

Tlie whole country was covered over with temples and idols. 
In fact, both Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry. Siva, Vishnu and Aditya 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and Saktl or Bhagawati were 
probably non-Aryan deities. To these were added the worship 
of uncouth stones, trees and stTpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Ar3^ans but the non-Aryans down 
to the lowest strata of society- It is strange that the Hindus 
With their high philosophic minds did not jicnetrate to the essence 
of ihe principle of idol -worship which is allowed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, thc}^ believed in the inherent ]X)wer of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As stated in 
our Vol. I p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man’s 
devotion or fiigh spiritual elevation. The deity is not in the 
idols but in man’s owm head and heart a.nd an idol cannot efiect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is permitted m Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of Prafmpra- 
iishtha by Vedic mantras is necessar} for the inv’ocation 
of the deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of Pram- 
visarjana and by appropriate Vedic hymns the deity invoked 
may be sent back. It really strikes us, livng as we do in this 
different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those days 
that they should have returned without seizing Multan for the 
fear that the idol of the Sun would be broken by the Moslems. 
The Hindus could have asked the priests of the ido| to make 
Prana-visarjana by appropriate mantras and then the image 
would not have been more than an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
blpck of wood. After conquering Multan and driving away 
tihe Moslems, a new idol could have been made and installed 
with the due ceremqny of PraTOpratishtha. Such ignorant feel- 
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ingb, however, coniinaed to increase and how advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakorb we sh<‘ll h^ve lo relate at length 
m our third volume. 

it IS not necessity to mention all the famous idols of India of 
this day. The Skanda Piirana, Nagara-khand, chapter 107, gives 
a list ot 68 famous temples of the great god Siv«'. ad over India 
including those of Nepad an 1 Kalanjar, and Ujjain 

There were miny Visiinu tem[)les also and tlx" bun-temple of 
Multan, the temple of Jwalarnuklii Devi m the Kmigra Vc*.l]ev 
and the Vmdhyavasini at (rhaziinir Benan's was the most 
sacred spot with the temple of Vish\anatli» , (strangely enough, 
the Skanda Parana !is' vlocs not gi\(‘ tins n utk lor the Bena 
res alol but merely c ills . M ihadex ) 

The worship ol thes(‘ dilieient deiUe^ vl 'vc a»}./e i new rules 
and ntiuls and new pniio*,op ues and these wue (m>odiet in 
what were called Again is wnnh gred.udit c.ss imed j/iecedence 
even over the Ve he 1 lU .did luual. Tiie growth (d Agt.mas 
probably led »n fatare ve.’*^ 'o the n\.i.lr' Ixswecoi tn<* dih'*rent 
worships wliicli so disli^ire^ tliem in lal<‘r e.eniiiiies The Siva- 
gama was mos' studied <it dais time and tts piole'^sors were mos* 
respected as inscriptions testify Thes ‘ professois were usually 
oudra ascetics. Thcllinli aiind, \)0 li Ai\an ..nd non-Aiyaii. 
IS peculiarly susceptible to tlie feeling of v Imiralioii for asce- 
ticism. Where thousands run aftei the plcas iies of hfe. the few 
who inflict upon thcmsidx es uiitokl sufterings onl}’ tor the sake 
of their merit are admired ui Indie, very highl}^ Ir ?s perhaps 
a cynical observation lo make ihat the admiration ot tiic people 
keeps up asceticism in In li 1 more than the ical ht'lief m the un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actuadl) And tha in the [>iesent a,ge 
when new enlightenment has permeated the Hindu mind, the 
admiradon for asceticism has sensibly declined and the number 
of ascetics too, along with it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
SanyUsa have always held a foremost place in the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and Sanyasa their 
own but respectively. In the matter of Tapas and Sanyaisa the 
Aryans first tried to keep the non-Aryans out of them and the 
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Sfidras were not «'illowed to perform austerities or to become 
Sanyasis. But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
way easy for them. After tije supplanting of Buddhism, Hin- 
dusim did not apparentJy stop them. The Vedic Tapas and 
Sanyasa were Mideod ])rohibited, but those prescribed by the 
Agamas of the different deities were now freely open to them. 
The devotees (»f Siva f^specially were })robabh^ generally non-Ar- 
yans and they lived in mathas built for them and performed aus- 
terities of various kijids. In hirt, in the matter of physical suffer- 
ing the non-AT v.in Sudni could easily beiit the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more dedc.\te way. These Tajxisvis, therefore, multi- 
plied and filled the laivl. They could he mot with in cities and 
towns as well as m jungles. Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, men- 
tions an ascetu' who stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen \o rs in the same position without being 
' melted by the heaf ' He describes the jungle ascetics in this 
manner. “In India there are persons who according to their 
profession Wc'nder in tht‘ voods and mountains and rarely com- 
municate with the rest of the mankind. Sometimes they have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the forest. Some of them 
go about naked’' ( Elliot I ). 

These tapasvis wore r.inged into different sects according to 
the Agamas the} followed. The Agamas, at least the Pancha- 
ratra Agama, is as old «'is the Mahabharata. But their growth 
and their greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was the Sivagama and the Saur agama also and the Vinayaka 
Agama and the Dc\ i Agama while the Vaishnava Agama deve- 
loped out of the Pancharatra. It is necessary to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance. But tlie subject is vast and we leave it here with- 
out going into further details. 

The Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the house-hold fire, was still alive though his number was de- 
clining. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
kept up this worship and we do find in Sulaiman's description the 
worship mentioned. Agnihotra, however, was too troublesome 
to be long practised and the worship of the holy stones represent*^ 
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iig Siva and Vishnu which gradually was now introduced into 
almost every household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smritis still speak of the house-holder sacrificing in fire 
and the Kalivarjya proliibition which finally stopped Agnihotra 
belongs to the third sub-period. 

Indeed, the sacrifice to fire with inanimate offerings had 
still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it from of 
old. Even the kings performed such sacrifices when solemn acts 
wore to be performed. We find from inscriptions of this period 
that the kings often made the gian:. of a village with the cere- 
monies of bathing, worshipping Siv«j. and sn.crificing to the holy 
fire. Strangely enough, when such grants are made to Jam 
temples, even then the donor king goes through these Vedic 
formalities. They were looked upon even by the Jams as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of tliti Hindus at least in profession and was respect- 
ed. The practices of idolatry under the different Agamas, 
how'cvcr, w^ere in greater \ugue <ind even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas folio w^ed the general trend. The performance of 
the daily ablutions and of Sandhya was probably still continued 
while Sraddhas and other Vedic religious ceremonies w^ere 
respectfully performed us before, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer served at Sraddhas or served only at the houses 
of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck with the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the w’onder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thought. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even a vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Aryas, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas and the Hindus too. whatever be the philoso- 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita or Advaita ; and both the 
orthodox and the unorthodox, the Hindus and the Buddhists 
have utilised their belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The punishment for sin and the reward 
for merits were sure to overtake the soul in the next life if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot but be said to the credit of it, 
made the Hindu society moral* even more moral than other 
26 
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societies in the world. We have already quoted the testimony 
of Arab writers wliich goes to prove the honesty, justice and 
truthftulness of the Hindus which made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

The genarality of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahmins were total abstainers and it is indeed creditable to 
Brahmins that they wore total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and while the rest of the world was immersed m drink. 
The kingly himih^ too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of the Arab travellers supported bv the known exam- 
ple of the Gihilots of Mowacl. Thi^ is indeed siiil more credita- 
ble that bein.; plic-1 at the hcMd of power the king.^ abistained 
from drink totally. Siich sell-abnegation in power is rarely 
witnessed in hi'^tory. The ordinary Kshainvas were temperate 
in drink and took three cups oi wine only ! ! ’ The Vaisyas 
were probabl’/ total abstainers. The re]igious> precept of the 
Smritis is llvit Brahmins, Ks»huri}as and Vaisyas shoalJ not 

drink: U4uor ( ^ i<-f ) . But Llie 

heinous sin or miiiapalakv ol Sarapana (liquor-drinking) 
was prescribe<i for the Bralunin only ( gn 
and was visitci with the most drastic punishmcni . Sudras 
and others drank for we have evidence in inscriptions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue. 
But the example of the higher classes must have acted bene- 
ficially on the people generall}" and hence the drink habit in 
India was within reasonable bounds. 

With regard to flesh-eating, the state of things was perhaps 
contrary to the above. The Vaisyas and many Sudras who 
had been Buddhists had abjured flesh ; and many Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas under the influence of the revived doctrine of 
Aliimsa. But the Vedic religion did not generally prohibit flesh 
though it did certain kinds of it ; and the performance of §rad- 
dhas which was a principal part of that religion and which under 
revived Vedic feeling of Hinduism were again performed with 
great respect (the Buddhists and the Jainas had derided 
Shraddhas) required the preparation of flesh^food for the propiti^ 
afion of the (manes). Sraddhas were, therefore, the oppor^ 
ttttiities when flesh was required to be eaten. A Smi'iti text 
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declares that a Brahmin who declines to eat flesh at Shraddhas 
will go to perdition. There are texts that Vai^yas who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of Kshatriyas 
who could obtain it by hunting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animals. The result thus was that while the 
highest classes, Brahmins and Kshatriyas. who were orthodox 
followers of Vedic religion ate flesli, the Vaisyas and man}’ men 
of other castes totally absUiined ironi flesh-eating. The Brahmins 
eventually, after the seaind sub-period, divided into two classes 
tht; flesh-eaters and the non-flesh-eateis , and thus l/(*gan the 
ramification of caste into sub-castes. 

The influence of Ahiriisa gatheied length by and by and 
the Jam religion winch has put Aliiihsa in tht tonifroiit of its 
principles seems to have gathered •>lrengt:i hereafter. In the 
second sub-period it was not, however, .t progressing religion 
though we find, in .Southern Maharasain., Jr.iinsm s])reading 
not only among Vai§yas who wen* elvvavs, for reasons inexpli- 
cable, prone to receive Ahiihsa religions, but .dso among the 
agricultural population, liven suint* of the Rashtrakuta 
kings w(*re devotees of Jain samts. The Jain [>.m<lils now used 
the Sanskrit language itseh for dispuiatams and often defeated 
tlu* follow’ers of Purva-Mimansa n them This proficiency of 
the Jiiins in .Sanskrit culminated, as we shall see m the third 
sub-period, when Hemachanclr<!. the greatest pandit of the 
Jainas became the Rajaguru ol Kumarapalit. But it does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the influence of Jainism. 
Inscriptions in Gujarat still speak of the influence of Siva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worship of this period. A 
history of the spread of Jainism in llu' different ports of India 
will be very interesting but in the o.bsoncc? of it, the fibove seems 
to us to be the condition of thiit religion during this jx:riod. 
We speak with greod hesitation, but we think that Jainism was 
spreading in Southern Maratha countr} at this time and thence 
it went in Gujarat into the third sub-penod (looo to 1200 
A.D J of our liistory. 

Of course, §iva worship was most predominant in those days. 
The Rajput families, almost all of them, which established 
pOWi^ul kingdoms at this time were worshippers of Siva, 
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have seen that the Giihilots, the Chahamanas, the Rashtrakatas 
were §iva worshippers. The Chavadas were also §iva worship- 
pers though Jains believe that they were followers of their 
religion. The Paramaras, the Haihayas and the Chandellas 
were also worshippers of Siva and have left stupendous Siva 
temples which still excite admiration. The Palas of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to §iva. 
The Imperial Pratiharas alone are described as sometimes Para- 
ma Saivas and Parama Vaishnavas and even Parama Bhagavati 
Bhaktas, Thus almost all the Rajput kingly families were wor- 
shippers of §iva. Is Siva, worship more congenial to valour 
and the spirit of independence ? It seems to be so. §iva-wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stublx)rn. 

It would, indeed, bt' invidious to enter into the relativc^effects 
of the different systems of belief or worship comprized 
under Hinduism. It would, however, be necessary to re- 
mark that 6iva w^orship, absurd and even repulsive in its adora- 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times connected with 
the highest religious philosophy, the §vetalvatara Upanishad 
identifying §iva with Parabrahma. Consequently when the 
Hindus worship the god in its linga form, they never are 
conscious of any idea but of the deity being the highest god. 
Siva woship originally in the Linga form was probably a non- 
Aryan worship ; but the Aryans soon identified the god with 
the god Rndra of the Vedas and the Upanishads raised it to the 
position of the highest Parabrahma. It is no wonder thus that 
6iva worship was and is more prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, in the days of the Mahabharata and the 
Vedantasurtra, a system of philosophy connected with the wor- 
ship of Pa^upati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva philosophy seems 
to have been popular at this time flourished and preached we 
do not know. Ankara has refuted his doctrines ; but we do 
not find it on the wane at this time, Sankara for himself was a real 
Vedantin and advocated all worships equally, though he refuted 
their special doctrines. But probably in response to the general 
sentiment, he appears to have worshipped the linga, a practice 
which his successors still follow. It is, hence, we beKeve, that 
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Ankara's philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of §iva wor- 
ship. As to Kumarila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifireo only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modern Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessary 
that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preaching of both KumSrila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials are not very reliable, we treat this subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Mediaeval Hindu age. 



CHAPTER IV. 


KUMARILA AND SANKARA. 

A history of Meoiaval Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a life of Kiirnarila and a life of Sankara, the two great in- 
tellectual luminaries of tlie <ige who in fact laid the foundations 
and reared the superstructure respectively of modern Hinduism. 
Unfortunately we know so little about them that there is in fact 
nothing which can be said with certainty about their lives. 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period since some place them in the centuries preceding 
the Chiristian era. We are, however, tolerably certain that they 
must have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of 
them, and whose success as the most formidable exponent of 
Buddhism could not have happened after them. To add to the 
difficulty again they do not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, cir- 
cumstances, or j)olitical entity of their time, so fully engrossed 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctrines of 
Jaimini and Badarayana, in other words, of the Pfirva and 
Uttara Miraansa philosophies. Lastly, strangely engough, in 
spite of the fact that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no 
inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of tliem, or 
their great triumphs in philosophical discussions during the 
tours which they are said to have, and which they most certainly 
must have, made throughout India. Handicapped as thus we 
are we will still make an attempt to place a few facts about 
their lives and their w’ork before the curious reader from proba* 
bilities, from their writings and from traditions given in later 
works, most of which, however, are unreliable as history. 

To commence with Kumsrila then, his greatest achioveinent 
was that he established the sanctity of the Vedas and the efficacy 
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of Vedic ritual, both of which were denied by Buddhism. In 
fact, he destroyed Buddhism in India by his philosophical writ- 
ings. Even the Vedantists who subsequently triumphed under 
Sankara admit this, for the ^afikaradigvijaya says that bafikara, 
when he met Kumarila, as be w<is about to burn himself on a 
pyre, said I know you are Guha or the god Kartikeya incar- 
nated on e'lrtli for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists who 
had opposed th(‘ leligion of the Vedas There is a little 
sting even here by the Vedantisl author.^ For he hints 
that as 6'ihkara was an incarnation of Siva, the father 
of Gulia, be could lienee easily cmiquer the followers of 
Kumarila. One fact is, however, prominent from this verse. It 
is that it was Kumarila who finally lonquered the Buddhists 
and not Sifikara «is many suppose. As Harsha's rule was 
the last triumph of declining Buddhism, naturally the date of 
Kumarila falls about 50 5’ears after Harsha and he is properly 
placed by most scholars about 700 A.D. 

We may take this as the date of Kumarila burning himself 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of this date the fact 
mentioned in our first volume that S. P Pandit believed from 
the colophon ill a manuscript of Utturaramacharita that Kuma- 
rila was the teacher of Bhavabliuti who, as the Tarangini says, 
was a poet at the court of Ya^vannan of Kanauj. Ya§ovarman s 
date falls about 700 A.D., and hence Kumarila must have lived 
before this period and died about 700 A.D. The meeting of 
Ankara and Kumarila is a myth like the meeting of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhtiti, or the supposed fight between Vikrama and 
§ 5 tavahana. 

Having approximately settled Kumarila s date we will speak 
about his place of birth or at least his country. It is said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe him to be a 
Dravida Brahmin. It seems to us that he was a resident of the 
middle country or of ArySvarta proper like Bana whose uncles, 
as related by him in the Harshacharita. were great students of 
Mlinansa. For he speaks in the Tant ravartika with great respect 
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of Aryavarta *and treats people o*utside as mlechha wliich he 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida. He 
tries, no doubt, to show in one place that Dravida wordsare de* 
ri\'ed from Sanskrit such as ehor meaning corked rice, tatar road, 
or vair belly, yet this may have been owing to his com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. He certainly seems to have tra- 
velled much and known many languages. * But if he had been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida lan- 
gtiage as non-Aryan. VVe know that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the time attempced to prove tluit these languages were 
derived from wSanskrit. But Kumarila does not b(‘heve in it 
from this passage u\ the Tantravartika (p. 157). 

The non-Aryan languages which lie mentions here are Parasika, 
Barbara, Yavana and Romaka, es:actly the languages which we 
have noticed in a note in VoL 1 p. 354 wliich e.lso supports the 
theory that Kumarila belonged 10 the 8tii century. The Greek 
and Roman languages couM not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistii times, Buddliists 
from different countries beyond India (ameto liulia t(; study 
Buddhism or to visit hoiv places uke Phoueii Tsang and hence 
people had occasion to speak liere these languages. Kumarila 
indeed mentiones even interpreter.; or Dx'aibhasiukas as ho calls 
them lie mentions the word 

Pilu as meaning in Sanskrit a particular tree and in Mlechha 
language an elephant ( I ?wr 

)• Now the word Phila in Persian 
really means an elcpliant. Ii seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was really s]x>ken and understood in India at that 
time*. We are thus led lo believe in the truth of the 
tradition that Kumarila studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves and thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us believe. The Buddhists were 
not an exclusive people. They were indeed willing to teach in- 
telligent Brahmin students if only they came to them. The 
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ranks of ths Buddhists were constantly filled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. And hence that Kumirila learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon his teachers need not be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
vis. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we have already stated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one's own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Kumirila.* 

There is good reason to believe that KumSrila W2.s not a 
Dikshinitya which was then the word used for a MShirashtra. 
For, he derides in a way the Maharashtra practice of marry* 
ing one’s own maternal uncles 's daughter. That this unorthodox 
practice belonged to Maharashtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandra vansi Ysdavas themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if Kumarila had been a 
Maharashtra, he would not have railed at the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 
in the line (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation which marks him as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation ff 3 Trft?rrfipr 

shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nether piece of cloth and of the upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern women always used and now use 
one long piece of cloth only which serves the purposes of both. 

Lastly, he belongs to a state of society wherein Brahmins 
freely and willingly ate flesh. The remark g«ri% 

ft ft:«rr: 1 It . “ Brahmins 

are glad when they get a sacrifice where animals are killed, 
while the same enrages and pains the Buddhists ” shows 

^ It is curious to note that the instances of mlechha words in use in 
Ssa$k|it given by S'abara and also by Kumarila are pika (cuchoo), mm 
(half), iSm^ma (a lotus) and $aia (a wooden pot). We recognise esm or 
frim as Bsrrian to half but to what language do the other words beloag ? 
iMM pika and Igmarefe sasmad to be origuiia Sanskrit wosds M t 
if 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportunities of eating 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least fiesh-eating and 
hence the subsequent division of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh-abstainers. KumSrila 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straws which we have gathered in the sea of 
disquisition on Mimaiisa topics written by Rumania in which 
a historian vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws light on the social or political condition of the time. 
We will close with the one poliucal observation which we came 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
Raja in the Sruti dictum Raja Rajasuyena Yajeta means a Ksha- 
triya king only or any king de facto. Of course, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Kshatnya king only as Kshatriyas 
alone have a right to rule. Kum^ila sa3S that the doubt arises 
from the fact that all the four castes are seen niling in different 
kingdoms, iRfoir ^ 4 ^ 

seen"' is in the present tense and tins shows that Kum^ila 
lived in times when kingdoms were actually ruled by kings be- 
longing to all castes. Row we can describe such a time. Up to 
the days of the Nandas the old rule obtained viz., that Kshatnyas 
alone should rule. Chandragupta was the first to break through 
this custom and hence the remark of the Tuianas 

H. From 300 B.C. up to Harsna and liis immediate successors 
kings belonged to diverge casucs. Wo know^ from Hiuen Isang 
that in his days Harslia was a Vci.i^ya king, there were Kshatriya 
kings in Bliinmal, Valabhi, Maharashtra and Ranchi ; Brcdi- 
min kings in Ujjcin, Chuhi.o, and IvialieSvarapura and a §udra 
king in Sind. We also find that fium the dajs of Bappa RSwal 
mi other Rajput new dj nasty foundeis, the old rule was re« 
vived and Rajputs alone were thought competent to rule. In. 
the second sub-period of our history w^e find RSjputs aiosie 
ruling every where. Perhaps this Mimansa controversy itsdf 
led to the assertion of this right by the RSjputs. The fact 
is noted by even Arab ti*avellers. It seems, therefore, dear that 
KinnErila must have lived at least leiore 750 to 75a, m 

Wt have already supposed. He may have lived at an eaiiier^ 
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p 9 ri 0 d when even mlechhas ruled in India. But he doet not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

lliere is a further interesting remark of KumSrila here in 
which he differs from or explains away the Bhashya and which 
we have not been able to understand, Sibara remarks on this 
point; ^ n^TiRr- 

“ The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha* 
triya who does not rule/' Now Rumania observes here 

The Bhashyakara speaks of the 
Andhras here as they are the same vdth DakshinStyas Now 
this probably means that in Rumania's time it was the custom 
with the Dakshinatvas t. e., Maharashtre.s to use the word Raja 
with respect to a Rshatriya who is not ruling; and that he thinks 
that § .bara has spoken of ^^he Andhras inadvertently when he 
should have spoken of theDakshina'yas. It is, indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was in Maharashtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of Sibara and those of Rumania. In the latter 
country we know that there were Yavana kings at this time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
US from Rumania's Tantravartika a.lone. It is possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in- 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been able to show 
that Kum 5 rila must have worked from about 650 to 700 A.D, 
It is not possible to hold that he might have flourished in the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from RalidSsa himself 
wrt (p. 133)- Even 

i{ KiUdSsa be held to belong to 57 B.C. , KumSrila can 
not go to the second century B. C. Kum.’irila belonged to 
the middle country or ArySvarta. He studied Buddhism 
under Buddhist teachers. He had an acquaintance with seve* 
ral non-Aryan languages, Indian and foreign. He was a great 
dialectician and bis greatest achievement was that he cosquerad 
the Buddhists in controversy and established the shaken belief 
ia the revelation of the Vedas. In very old age, he firobeibljr 
bdmed hims^ on a pyre as a religious metitorioos act. 
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Between Kumirila and Sankara there must be eoppeaed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by Sankara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pres* 
sing demands of the people. To be in union with the most 
absorbing sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought. Sankara 
is often said by his opponents to be a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 

a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the MSySvSda pre?.ched by him which was somewhat like 
the Vijnanavada or Nihilism of the Buddhists. Whatever 
may be s:dd of his philosophical views, in two points, we think, 
S.ihkara responded to the returned Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The Minansa doctrines of KumSrila, no doubt, 
triumphed but tliey could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people ageinst animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards Sanyasa or renunciation of the world ; a 
tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans from the 
Upanishad times i.e., for at least three thousand years. KumS- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas; but at 
the same time his philosophy was entirely antagonistic to San- 
ySsa and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and animal 
saaifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everytlung. A 
Sany Ssi was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popular sentiment should not return again 
in favour of SanySsa. It was impossible that people should 
again generally take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Furanic 
deities viz., § va, V.shnu and Aditya and even Devi and Ganesha. 
The rebound of feeling agrinst animal sacrifice was still greater, 
as AhimsS was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
Aiyanism or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among those people who had 
given up flesh-eating, the doctrines of KumSrila could not have 
bera popular. And a preacher arose from among such peopde 
viz., ^e BrrJhmins of the south who had given up fiesh-eatinf 
for centuries before, a preacher of remarkable power of eontto* 
v«ny and graceful dictien and of.grf^t common sense, and pa&Hr 
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cal shrewdness wHo preached a new doctrine based on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta sQtras and who thus appealed 
to the people strongly because he advocated Sany9sa and de> 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the highest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of § va and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
which ^hkp.ra may be said to have revived Buddhism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. Sankara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super-structure 
of modem Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid by 
KiunSrila. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why be may be called in a sense a Buddhist in 
disguise. 

The date of §.hkara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Kumarila. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Kera.la or Malabar and he was born in a family of 
Nambudri Brahmins. His birth-place is said to be KSladi where 
a great temple has recently been rc,ised to his memory. The 
date of his birth is traditionally given as § .ka 710 or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of KumSrila. Some 
place both Kumfirila and ^ .hkara in centuries preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B. C. taking Buddha himself again several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upset the course of 
Indian history already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor being Chandragupla’s date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. We shall, therefore, not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given in the several digoijayas may be 
taken to be generally historical. Having lost his father in eariy 
life, he was fondly brought up by his mother. Owing to his 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic 
literature even in his boyhood. The mother then beg^n as 
nsoal to form plans of marryii^ him. But § .hkara being with- 
Mt a father to check him, had already formed his own of 
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loading a life of SanySsa. Perhaps^ he had aheacW vitdd gUmiK 
ses of his mission in life viz., that of establishing Sanyisa agaixist 
the doctrines of the Mimahsa philosophers. His extraordinary 
plan of roving about as a SanySsi shattered to pieces the fond 
mother's simple plain ideal of a household life with grand«children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but §ihkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a Sanyisi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart's satis* 
faction and he received regular ordination as a Sanyisi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous teacher 
viz., Gaudapada who has left a commentary on the §ankhya 
Karika. Having for some years studied under Govinda Guru, 
Sankara went to Benares, the most prominent seat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares, 
l^^nkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
the Pandits of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it is said, his 
commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi there and this has become 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the BhagvadgltS and the Vedanta Siitras of 
BSdarliyam. He also composed several minor works and 
poems. The literary excellence of Sankara's writings has been 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and his BhSshya on 
the Vedanta Sutras stands supreme as a high specimen of both 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of his views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Benares 
on an extended tour throughout India. The account of his 
controversies is not all historical, but the one he had with 
Ma]9dana Mi&ra, the renowned teacher of MlmihsS; must be takm 
to be a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, his own 
wife being represented as the umpire between the two ; and as 
^e wager was, he became a SanySsi himself and a disciple of 
Sankara. He was, as SanySsi, named SureshvarSchSrya and lie 
is mentioned as the first successor of ^kaxSchSrya on ^ 
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gaddi of the math he founded at §ringeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. Peter of India's popes. §ahkara is said to have visited 
Ujjain which was also then a seat of learning in India and van- 
quished in argument a PSsupatAcharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of Mah§.k§la. Ankara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which has all 
along been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of Sarada 
which he alone could do who would defy the whole world of 
Pandits. Sankara is, of course, represented as having defeated all 
his adversaries. He finally went on a pilgrimage to Badarika- 
Srama in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already said that Sankara was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great political tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for all without any undue favour, his satnatva 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the country. The title Jagadguru given to him 
was properly bestowed on him and he was rightly looked upon as 
a teacher of the whole world so much so that the word i^nka- 
rlchArya has now become a common noun meaning pop*e 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jain 
S .nkarachArya. He saw that for the permanent preaching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
certain premanent institutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which stiU carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the §ringeri math in the south of India founded in the country 
of his birth. ITie other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west, Puri in the east and Badari Kedara in the north. 

§inkara, it is said, carried out his promise to revisit his mother 
whenever she thought it imperatively necessary. WTien she 
fell ill she called for him and Sankara came and was present at 
her death^bed. Carried by filial love, he desired to perform het 
funeral obsequies himself though he as a Sanyas! could not do 
SQ. His relatives opposed him in his design and would not come 
to assist him in the funeral. Ankara, therefore, had to bum hio 
ttiotiber's body in the compound of his own house, a fMotios 
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which commencing from that time is still observed in KSladi^ 
his birth*place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine that 
§'.hkara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
§istras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Sankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 

Sankara again went on h:s religious tour, being an itinerent 
Sanyisi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated abo\e, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to §ahkara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in VoL I. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Sankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to sec whether the rules 
prescribed by a former S;hkar2Lch5rya a thousand years before 
regarding the worship of Pa^upati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that Sankara 
visited Nepal's god PaSupati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of PaSupati in Nepal are from old times Maharashtra 
Brahmins ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are fiesh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the Vedas ; while 
Maharashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by Ankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that in the temple of KedSranatha in the Himalayas, 
supposed to be built by Sankara, the practice from his days is 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahmins. This preference 
given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Bratmiins may 
be solely attributed to Ankara, for Brahnun^ learned in the 
Vedas and proficient in Siva worship could have been obtained 
in those (toys l^without difficulty in the north, though in 
fa^er centuries Wbr Mabomedan oppression, most probiibl^ 
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northern Brahmins are now mostly devoid of Vedic learnii^ 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

Sankara, it is said, in one place died at a very early age, some 
say at the age of J2, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says ** Ankara was born in 788 A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age/' Here 820 
IS taken as tlie date ut Sankara’s ordination by adding 32 to 788. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that lie lived long. He is said to have died 
at Badarikasrama and it may be that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Ankara’s reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand high among the philosophers of the world. 
His Mayavada or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great* 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the mystery of the 
world. Vliether this thtxiry of illusion has anj^thing to do with 
the political capaciues of the people, whether Ankara's up- 
holding of Sany^a had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and w^hether finally his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made in the form 
of certain small stones exhibiting certain signs such as §aiagrama 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, wc shall have to discuss in our next 
volume, though tins is, indeed, a subject which is both delicate 
and subtle and admits the |X)ssibility of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 



NOTE. 


DATE OF Sankara. 

The various dates suegested for Sankara with their authorities 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Lele in a Marathi paper publii>hed by him 
in ** Achfi-rya ” of 13th May 1916. He favours the date we have adopted ; 
viz., ,Saka 710 or 788 A.D. which was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities. These are i Sahkara-Mandara-Saurabha of Nila- 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Matha tradition : — Nidhinhgebhavanhyabde vibhave 
Saiikarodayah ’* i. e., ‘ Sankara was born in Kali year 389.* 3. In the 

Wringer! Pitha tradition the same date is given in a stotra. 4. This the 
cUef Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the Matha to have been 
founded in the Kali year 3909 'Kalyabde nidhikliknkSgm Sesha Samvat- 
Bare matham Samsth&pya bh&ratlpltham &c. 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Matha Sankara's entering a guL& 'cave' in the Hima- 
layas is placed in Kali year 3921. 6. Kudali Matha in Shimoga, Mysore, 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities. Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lowing chief arguments frem internal evidence, i. The Chinese traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrihari died 
in 650 A.D. Kumarila hi?s repeated one statement of Bhartpihari ; hence 
Kum&rila and, therefore, bahkara must have flourished after this date. 
2. Sure^vara a pupil of Sankara in his Vkrtika on the Brihadkranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dharmakirti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Fa-hian states that Dharmakirti was his contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil Sure^vara cannot be 
taken back before 695 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankadeva flourished 
in the reign of the K&shtrakuto Dantidurga Sahasatunga of the 8th 
century A.D. §ahkara refutes his opinion in his works, and there- 
fore his date must be later than that of Akalankadeva* 
4. The K&sikavriti on the sutras of I^nini was written in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. Sankara quotes some of its sentences. All these arguments 
conclusively prove that Sankara cannot go back before 700 A.D« The 
opposite tradition of the K&makoti Matha is not valuable as compared 
with that of ^pingeri. And the manner in which the first tries to rcMSOiicile 
itself with the latter by supposing that there were two Sankaras, one betee 
the Christian era and the other in the 8th century A.D., is, to ssy 
least, suspictotts* 
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Mr. C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer of Cochin* has shown that the planetary 
positions given by Vidyaranya at the time of Sankara's birth indicate that 
date to be iSaka 728 or A.D. 806 which again has been reiterated by S. V, 
Venkateavara in a paper published in R A. S. 1915 (Jan.) and he further 
shows that the date of Sankara's death must be taken 60 years later than 
the usual one viz., A. D. 820. Both these views are according 
to our opinion not correct; for, the astronomical data given by VidyS-rapya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be rebabe. Moreover, when Sankara 
was born he was an unknown person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. We know how, when a man be- 
comes celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha grahas is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Sringeri Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastly, that Sankara lived up to the 85th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on the basis of a line in a stotra supposed to have 
been composed by Sankara himself. It is likely that some one of his 
successors who are all called Sahkaracharyas like Coesar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of himself therein as 85 years old. And men of extra** 
ordinary intellect and energy who finished their brilliant career at 32 
are not historically impossible in this world of ours* 



CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL CONDITION, 

We have explained at length m our lirst Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas m the east 
and the west have been divergent and how' in India tlie senti- 
ment of nationalit}^ n<?ver came into existence The idea that 
the state was the peojile ne\or gained root in tins country al- 
though in the beginning the peo})le not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as "Madras in the state having no or very few political 
rights gradually concentrated jxditicai power in a few of th<‘ 
leading spirits among the Bralxmins and the Kshatnyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a matter 
of fact, |ossesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter wefe gradually forgotten and the king's power 
was supposed to be dra>vn from the favour of gods extended in 
recomp mse for performance of severe austerities in fomier lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotism. The 
sentiment of loyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
parti :ular kingly family are alone developed. They are, of 
cou’se, often cancelled by contrary tendencies born of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people were believed to have nothing 
ti do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now and then. The 
founding, therefore, of new vigorous kingly families is not 
always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the beginning of the 9th century A.D. The new I^jput 
families that were founded about this time were all despotic 
Jcingly families and did maintain themselves in power net 
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by the consent of the people but by their own energies and the 
support of llie bhaibands as they are called ni Rajput history. 
Such a state of political philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the estabhslmicnt of any ruling dynasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers This indicates that 
the Indian people iiad \ct some life left in them 
This c.videme is afforded by almost all Arab writers who. per- 
haps, co])V staieinems from one souice. Sulaiman, the earliest 
trax'cller, records “ The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest 
])Ut tlie occasions are rare I have ii<‘vor stten the people of one 
country submit to the authonty of imvthcr excejit in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pejiper (Mala- 
bar). When a King suMues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man hi^longing to the famil\ of tlie fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to he otherwise*' (Elliot 
L p. 7) We liave often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Ancien^ or Merlia'val Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king was allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Prati- 
hSras we find from inscriptions that tliere were many subordi- 
nate kingdoms like the Chavotakas of Wadhwan or the Chaluk- 
yas of Bharapa. And in the same way, under the RSshtra- 
ktiUs there were many subordinate kings as even Arab writers 
state. The further clear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that **The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise" shows 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people. Strangely enough, Sulaiman mentions an excep- 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country of pepper. 
Hxis seems to indiaite that the non-Aryan Dravidian kingdoms 
which existed in the south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of the sentiment of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationality is stroi^ in the Aryan 
and next to it in the Mongolian race which, indeed, are the two 
advanced races of the world, but that the Dravidian and the 
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Negro are so undeveloped yet that they are not susceptible to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the white and the yel- 
low peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationality is barely existent and 
this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There was no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sulaiman 

The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise, " when the 
Mahomedans under Ghori finally conquered India. 

There were thus, in India, during the Mediaeval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large and were, in 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent 
conquest of one by another as we see from the struggle going on 
during, this period between the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed as also between either of these and the 
PSIas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now being considered to 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rather 
accepting Tdngs as founders of new families as Bapp^ Riwal 
was chosen in place of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or ?,s Gopala was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule was 
recognised by the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary rights 
of the kingly families, nay, their even divine right, was acknow- 
ledged .n Europe. It is, therefore, no wonder that in India 
such right should have been conceded and religiously respected 
at this period. 

But the people in the west asserted their right to guide and 
control the state affairs through popular assemblies while in 
Inda such assemblies never came into being. How did thm* 
the people assert their semi-recogniaed right of accept 
ing or refusing, a king ? This difficult question is solved if 
we take into consideration the further statements of Sulaimaiii* 
The troops of the kings of India are numerous ; but they de 
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not receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
religious war. They then come out and maintain themselves 
without receiving anything from the king*' (Elliot I. p. 7.). 
This state of things in India was also similar to that m Europe 
at this time. Generally, there were no standing armies paid 
regularly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
Kshatriyas and chiefly Bhai bands (kulaputras) ard others w^ere 
bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessary volunteers whenever 
required. They were not paid by the state but they maintained 
themselve? out of their ov n income and probably by plunder 
also. Such armies having interest in the land and not paid 
by the state in cash must have had a great power m times of 
change of dynasties and could wiihold their allegiance from new 
masters if they chose\ And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insisted on a scion of the old reigning 
family being allowed to rule. 

We must note, however, a few exceptions to the rule that 
there were no standing regularly paid armies in India ; and 
these are recorded by Arab WTiters themselves. The Baihara 
or the king of the Rashtxaktitas maintained a standing vjmy 
and it was regularly paid. It is refreshing to note that the 
Marathas of the 9th century could pay their army regularly 
which fact was found impossible by their modem representa- 
tives the Marathas of the i8th century. But it seems that 
armies were kept in this way by the Pratiharas of Kanauj also 
and by the Palas of Bengal. In fact, the example set by Harsha 
was followed in this respect by all the Hindu empires. Harsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire by 
means of a well equipped regularly paid army and the same 
practice was followed by the successive imperial dynasties of 
Kanauj and also by the Rsshtrakfltas and P 5 las as they were 
also in a sense Imperial kings having kingdoms subordinate to 
them. In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies were regular 
ly posted east, south, west and north, and chiefly in the west 
tet the empire was confronted there by the rule of the Arabs in 
Multan and Sind who were ever ready to rush on Hnd as they 
Ctalted ii. Th( army in the south was posted against the Bal-^ 
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hara who war a friei)d of the Arabs. I'here was not much work 
for the army in the east and the north though danger was always 
apprehended in these direclions also from Bengui and Kashmir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that these two armies constantly 
moved from place to place. We further glean from Arab wri- 
ters that the aimy ol Kanauj consisted chiefly ol cavalry while 
that of the Rashtrakutas <onsistcd oi ail the Uiree arms, foot, 
horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in ele])hants whiclx 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
been exaggerated to 50,000 by those Arab writers. 

It is natural that inst riptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being generalh recorded to commemorate gifts to Brali- 
mins and temples and we are reall}‘ indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable lutoimation. But from the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion \v(‘ come Lo know that the ai’ii t 111 Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as Makva, Khasa, iium, Karnata and 
Lata (Ind. Ant. XV. ]\ 305). It must bo noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty td the state Wlienexer a pooi)le resign lo foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandi/xment abroad 
they soon lose their martial nature and slide downwards on 
the path of enslasemeiit. The kingly family, too, becomes an 
instrument of opjiression and plunder in the hands of a foreign 
army. This was experienced even in the modern history ot 
the Marat has at Poona and oi the Moguls at Delhi or the Turks 
at Cpnstantinoplo, as at i^mc by Romans m anciuRt times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to enquire of what material the standing armies in 
India at this time were composed. The army of the Rashtxa- 
kutas probably consisted ol Marathas and that of Kanauj, Pra- 
tiharas or Rajjiuts ol Marwar, Tlie army of Bengal appears, 
however, to liax^e consisted of foreign military castes such as 
Khasas etc., as the inscription records and this need not be 
wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the people also 
generally Buddhists just com erted to Hinduism. It seems that 
in Bengal \hc long prevalence of Buddltism and its still con** 
tinuing influence made the people eflete and uaflt for military 
vice. Yet Ha^adba in ancient Hindu times for nearly 800 
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from Chandragupta 300 B. C. to Budhagupta 500 A. D. 
had by its own armies held idmost the whole of India un- 
der subjectior 

The despotic character^ of the rule in Indiaii kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature viz., that acrording io the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promulgate new laws. 
The sacred Smritis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had any authority 
to change the laws prescribed by Brahma in the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the theory was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative powders. Despotic as the rulers were 
they were bound by the Smriti-made law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of despotic 
legislation. The Smriti law may be defective in many respects 
but was practically the law presenbed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society. The expenses of government were 
lixmted and no state or king ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more than the prescribed Jth of land produce and ^*^th of trade 

profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
FratihSras did during the period), the Indian st?.tes with oven 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. 

The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Mahomedans because of the constant wars among 
the kings and because of their not forming a confederacy. Wo 
have already answered these arguments in our first volume and 
will here add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant wars may be an evil, but occasional wars arc necessary 
for the progress of humanity. Such wars keep up the martial 
qualities of the people and lead them onward in intellectual 
progress. In fact, Europe progresses by its occasronal wr.rs and 
so did India in the Medissval p^od. And even if the Rishtra- 
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kotas took the help of the Arabs in their wars against the Prati- 
hSras of Kanauj, this did not interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume, Chapter VII, France under Francis I took the help 
of the Mahomedan Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Germans. But neither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen before the Turks. Why the states of Europe were 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be explained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of nationality which 
animates the people of these states. In India during the Medi«e- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among them- 
selves, and some sometimes even sought the help of foreigners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, as noted by the Arab writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence the people would not suffer it otherwise/' 


According to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and their coming under one empire occasionally as 
under Aioka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Differences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tradition and provincial 
capacities must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
and nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally 
marked boundaries, while the different kingdoms in it have 
not, strong natural boundaries are not a sine qua non of a state. 
The boundaries of Holland and Belgium are almost threads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maintained 
their independence through a thousand years against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundaries of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Oudh, and Bengal are not 
very marked or strong and yet these kingdoms which flourished 
in the Mediaeval period might have remained strong and invul* 
^erable if but they could have produced and developed the 
9c^timent of a strong nationality. 


Ths\ sentiment of nationality is developing under the unifies* 
tion or countiy under Briti^ rule which extends over the 
srhoto cou^liy tran^^^resses provincial boundaries* Under 
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the operation of this sentiment India as a whole can become one 
state or at least a confederacy of states like the United States 
of America. There are many factors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Mediaeval age re- 
sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India were one by race like those of 
Europe viz., Aryans with, no doubt, an admixture of Dzavidian 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe 
they professed one faith viz., Hinduism with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly §iva and Vishnu, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smziti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again us h agile as the boundaries of European states 
and their numbe * was as great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one stale, India in the loth century could not, be- 
cause the proxnncial sentiment of nationality was too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
not an evil either in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Not that the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Turks. The difference only is that while Europe has 
succeeded, India failed ignominoudy. 

Such combination was possible because in this pmod of 
Mediaeval history the several kingdoms of Ixulia were all ruled 
by Riijput families who, indeed, formed one clan or separate caste 
Si the Arab writers state. From Kabul to KimarUpS and from 
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Kashmir to Konkan all kingdoms were under Rajputs and these 
in a seLse constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal families. This 
number seems to have become traditional long before Qiaisd 
first mentioned it, for ?,s stated before, we find it mentioned in 
the Rajataranginiof Kalhana who wrote his work in 1148 A.D. 
This was also as in Europe where almost all royal families were 
connected with each other by marriage. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

(A) CIVIL. 

In our first volume wc have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad- 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of administration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab travellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and military 
administration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which were called Do^a and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of those kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emperor. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, MdiarSshtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Monghyr in the east. Those empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, (p. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra- 
tion viz., the promulgation of pernicious arbitr9.ry laws was 
absent. The laws were already there, being divinely onbined 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those kings udio 
set at naught the divine made laws naturally incurred the dis- 
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approbation of the people and of the religious heads and hence 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of such 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, &.hkaravarman 
of Kashmir ; but generally the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smriti-made laws scrupulously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, the kingdoms of India were 
usually well-govemed and happy. 

The kings took J th of the land produce and j-jth of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smriti laws from the people as 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal marauders. How well 
this duty was performed by the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj 
has already been noticed from the observations of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as m previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for instance, the 
Pratihara empire grant of DighwaDuboli by Mahendrapala dated 
951 V. E. describes the village granted as the village Paniya- 
ka situated in the Valayika Vishaya or Tahsil falling under the 
§ravasti mandala in the ^ravasti Bhukti or district '' (I. A. XV. 
p. 1 13). There is a mention of mandala in this between the 
Bhukti and the Vishaya and it means in modern language a 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
south concurrent with Bhukti but it appears that it began to be 
used in the north also about this period. The word Mandala- 
pati still survives as Mai^aloi in Malwa and other parts of the 
country. 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants 
of the different kingdoms . The Ra^traktiUs of MahSrfishtra 
mention often in their grants the Vidxaya only e. g. the Alas 
f^tes of Govinda II of §aka 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the 
Alaktaka Vishaya without mentioning the Bhukti. The 
particulars of the officers, too, and the dues to be derived from 
the village are also not detailed. In the grants relating to 
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nitaka and Konkan, the word Vishaya is often substituted by 
the number of villages in it as also the Bhukti or Mandala. Thus 
in the record of Dhruva at Naregal, Banavasi is described as 
Banavasd 12000 (E.I. VLp.161) and in the plates of Dantivarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is described as situated in the 42 of 
Lata country ; so in the Nilgund plates Belvola is described' as 
Belvola 300 and a small portion of it as Mulgunda 12 (E. I. VI 
pp. 287 and 107). These appear to be the special features of 
grants in Karnataka, Lata, Konkan and countries furhter south 
and these numbers still survive in such names as S^ti (Thana) 
and others. In the Radhanpur plates of Govinda III (E. I. 
VI. p. 245) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyana Bhukti), 
This grant relates to a village in Gujarat. So also in the Pai^an 
grant of the early Rashtrakutes of 794 A. D. PratishthSna 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (E. 1 . III. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse and concise and address themselves to 
the officers concerned ( the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayampala exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even Bana ( ) 
fortunately gives us details which are ver^ useful for the infor- 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the 
grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows : — (the 
officers' designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV, but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
X RAjarajSnaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 Rajputra (Kshatriya war- 
riors related to the kings) 3 Raj^atya (ministers of the king) 
4 Mahisandhivigrahika (the state officer for peace and war Le 
foreign minister) 5 Mahakshapatalika (chief revenue officer) 
6 MahSsimanta (the chief officer over the Sardars) 7 Mahi* 
sen&ihipati (the Commander-in-chief) 8 Mahipratihira (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) 9 MahikSrt&ntika (not recog^ 
Disable) xo Mah§daus§dhyastdhanika (the chief officer fcMr 
military engines) 11 Mahddardanflyaka (The chief Justice). 

MahSkuinSrimitya (the chief officer over kinge* 
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These arc all chief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king in districts viz., 13 RSjasthaniyoparika 
(chief district officer) 14 DaiSSLparadhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chr.uroddharanika 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 Dai d'.ka 
(jaflor), 17 Dandapashika (Executor of punishments), 18 
Saulkika (collector of customs), xg Gaulmika (Hcr.ds of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), 21 
Pr fetap§.la. (protector of prSnta i. e., boundaries of the state), 
22 Kottap^a (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarp.kshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their Ayuktaka and Ni^iiktaka (agents 
and clerks). Then follow details of military officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 Detapreshanika (spies), 28 Gamagamika (not recognisable) 
29 Abhitvaramam (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (chStS 
bhata) belonging to Lata, Karnata Kulika, Huna, Kha§a, MSlava 
and Gauda countries. These details ate numerous enough and 
yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds '' And other 
officers not mentioned." It is conceivable how all these officers 
are concerned with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed. Thus the usual condition at- 
tached to such grants viz., that the village is not to be entered 
by policemen or soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to all military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the civil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
advanced and included almost aU the departments of a civilised 
government. Though these officers' names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states with insignificant variations. We have 
already in our first volume enumerated the officers existing 
under the Valabbl administration and the details now presented 
are not very different. 

Though the forms of grants in different kingdoms are different 
tiimisno reason to su|>pose that the form of adnuiiiatmtioil 
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was also different. A few differences may, however, be noticed. 
The RSshtrakuta grants arc addressed to all officers concerned 
such as Rashtrapati,* Vishaye-pati, Gramakiita, and Ayuktaka 
Niyuktaka officers with Mahal tp.ras. Now R^htrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan. Wc have often said that the word 
Rashtra for a division was peculiar to Maharashtra and each 
division had a chief officer or R5shtr8.pati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati w’as the Tahsil or Taluka 
officer under him (E. I. VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhatre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 
VSsSpaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans- 
lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D. (I. A. XII) repeats the usual formula 

and 

describes the village as situate in Rampuri 700 as this village 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the Karda grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers and describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vavvutalla 12 (I. A. XII. p. 263). 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inhabitants are led by 
Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merchants) and 
come down to Medas and Chandalas who are probably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (I. A. XV. p. 385). The Rashtrakute grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The Malwa grants under the ParamSra 
VSkpati and Bhoja contain the expression 

The king informs the inhabitants, Pattakila 
(Patel), Janapada (Villagers) and others." The word Patta- 
kila which occurs here for the first time in Malwa grants of 
about 1000 A.D. has spread all over India and is now the desig- 
nation of the headman of a village from the Panjab down to 
Mah^fish^ra in the modern form Patel which is plainly dmved 
itom it. But whence comes Pattakila and what is its meaning ? 
It ooms to iss that it is a oontracted form of AkshapataHtai 

' 30 
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which we saw was in use in Harsha's time (see Vol. I p. 131) 
and Patalika was changed into Pattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Patel. 

The items of revenue, land tax and other dues, paid by the 
villagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the Inam villages being usually described as granted 

(see Paithan plates of Govinda III dated 794A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as ' 

These two descriptions come to nearly the same thing. The 
Udranga was tin* chief tax on land viz. ^th of its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Iliranya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levied on profits of trade etc. at ^th. The other epithets 
describe the privileges of owners of Inam villages viz., that the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its own cases of ten offences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattle up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees (bt^t should be read as BI5) and Madhuka or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the low lands also (Tala and Gartadhara) 
which in Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
the state had a right to Vishti or forced labour up to a certain 
limit in every village and each labourer was oblig^ to work for 
the state a certain number of days in the year and this ri|^t to 
Vi^li in InSm villages was transferred by tire state to the, 
InSmdSr by the expression Sotpadyam&navi^tikain almost fdl 
|[rants. The description in Milwa grants is suBtlar vis, 
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We find Kashtha added here to the Gochara or 
gurcharan of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not in the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All grants are careful to add with the exception of what 
has already been granted to gods and Brahmins ” an exception 
usually made in modern sanads also. It is lastly difficult to find 
out what BhutavaUpratyMeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the past. 

The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the Malwa 
grants under the Paramaras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find mention of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period . Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. I. I) 
we get the information that that province was under MahSrSja 
Durlabha in 912 A.D. and under Mahffi“aja Nishkalanka in 960 
A.D. Nay, we find from the Gwalior Vallabha Swami inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapura in 
Gujarat (colled Latamandala in this inscription) named Alla 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by Adivaraha i, e,, 
emperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 
firtvr %55l^-W5r*rtgorr i ^ nrT ffi tq tg^ Ho 

His father was also an officer under Ramabhadra, Bhoja's 
father. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
RashtrakOtas there were officers appointed in Karnataka from 
MahSrSshtra as at Belvoli. The district officers were generally 
inves ted with full powers and were in fact miniature kings in 

* The word N&gara may be treated here as Indicative of caste though 
each sub-caste names had not yet arisen. We find, however, the word 
N&garabhatt-kum&ra treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts Kftgara and Bhattakum&ra. In the 13th century A.D., the wprd 
Kftgara had become the name of a subcaste as we find the word KSgara* 
la the Chitorgadh iascriptio]^ 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamahafebda) such as the 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make v?,lid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times Lecr.me so and 
eventually became Samantas or SardSis. How they wTre faid 
does not appear from ihe inscript’ons. Perhaps the Manu- 
smriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they were very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
temple in the name of his wife at Gw^dior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. 1-astIy, it seems tliat while the ch’ef 
officer of the district had great powers, the mditcary was not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gwalior 
second inscription (E. 1 . I. p. 159) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription ; 

I ‘‘ when the 

emperor was §:ibhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant Vavviyaka. 

The last statement furnishes us with the information that 
towns were under municipal offic(jrs wffio were local influencial 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called MahSjans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant VavviySka at Gwalior. 
The important markets of the towns were under the control of 
these Mahtjans, as inscriptions actually make mention of new mar- 
kets or Hattas (modern Hats) and the formation of new MahSjans. 
These town municipalities and these markets often times im-^ 
posed taxes for religious gifts to temples and inscriptions record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this period. 
The most important of such records is the SiySdoni inscription 
found near Lalitpur in Gwalior territory. This inscription 
forms a study by itself (E. 1 . 1, p. 174). It records various gifts 
in several yeats^ in favour of a VishifU temple built by a 
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merchant, both by himself and others. The object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshayanlmika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vithikas are dedicated to the 
temple in this way. What vithika means is not qu’te clcai, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in tlic market which a man 
owns or has purchased *?.nd the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange, 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kakds or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of I dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor tha.t may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The w'ords here are 

^Icis^rr . What an irony on 
the futility of human wishes and arrangements I Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the pajonent of i dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kcalabs shop) — an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some years only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax I What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Kallaptla used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of course, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even j)Otters were to pay some taxes. The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed by horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples built in Kanauj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or Prithudaka on the river Saras- 
vatl in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 
among them. 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was not known nor electricity either^ the importance of the 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men who were leading personages in the 
place and they often accepted investments and promised, out of 
the interest, to give every day a certain number of palikas 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghanaka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above named Siyadoni inscription, we may refer to the 
Bilhauri Chedi inscription (E.I. i p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be well understood ; 

The MandapikI mentioned 
here is mentioned in other inscriptions also and means the 
government toll-office of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a Shoda^ika tax was imposed as also on each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax willingly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears to have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. 

The Mali or flowerman was also an important personage in 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temples. 
The temples were also provided with Inam plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

It seems that the Dharmadayas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen '‘and merchants and even extended to the most 
important portion viz., the agriculturist. There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following $loka 
in the ParaSara Smriti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

iff || 

Having given to the king Jth and to temples i/2otb and to 
Brahmins x/30th, the agriculturist is freed from all sins (of 
agriculture)." The mention of this i/3oth part of produce given 
to Brahmins in this Smriti is corroborated by what we saw was 
|ffevalent in Sind. Three parts oat of ev«ry hundred were tiwre 
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J)aid to Brahmins in Dahar’s days and the practice was con- 
tinued even during Mahomedan times by Mahomed Kasim. No 
corroboration of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the Para^ara Smriti and the at- 
tention of the reader is specially drawm to it in this place showing 
that it was a general well-recognised practice in India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hSra emperor of Kanauj (E. 1. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsaraja, had given an Agrahara (Inam 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named Vasudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Maharaja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the dead and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoyment- 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj. 

It is interesting to know whether these records were on paper 
or on any other material. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bhurja tree and in the south 
it must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the foUowing 
imse in a fiilShSra grant dated Saka 930 (xoo8 A.D.) 

sujpt i 
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** A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession, bears the proper mark and has 
the signature of the king/' The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period ^though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
bearing aJways the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee on the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant. What 
chinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was always measured as shown in our first volume 
(p- 133) there was a land measure of government. The 
ancient measure was Nivartana (bigha being Mahomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measured by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurement in the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. I. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (P^ame§variya Hasta) is mentioned as 217 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
mentioned where no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned as 1 1 Dronas. This 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan down to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is Agh^ta. Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Smritis that the boundaries of villages were always defined and 
$xed and boundary disputes were of special importance. 

loct^® chief revenue was collected in kind and the grain so col-» 
controi. stored in every town and city under Government 
in kind an The pay of civil servants was in chief part always paid 
in money partially in money. The taxes on trade brought 

money circulj^ that under such anangements 

Even trade ^tion in every state must have been very Umited* 
^inactions were chiefly carried an by barter, ffndn 
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being the ordinary medium. We have already seen this in 
Kashmir (Vol. I. p. 238) and practically the same was the condi- 
tion prevalent throughout Indian history even up to British 
times in every part of India, 

Much coin not being needed we may take it that there were 
very few mints in Indici and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scription (E. I. I) speaks of many coins which are worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dramma 
evidently a foreign word and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the §:imadadivaraha dramma and the VigrahapSliya 
dramma. AdivarSha is, of course, the great Pratihara emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj. He must have struck coin which was in use 
in the days of his son and giand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for formality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every stale, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivaraha dranuna appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who Vigrahapala was whose 
dramma is consiantly mentioned. It seems thal foreign 
coin was no-where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere. The Vigrahap^iya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of SiySdoni. Even in the times of the 
Peshwas different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. The Chandodi 
and the Hali^ikka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
Sikkas also current at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of Ooin* 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India. It was, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of the days of Alexander or before him. 
The ArthaSistra of the time of Chandragupta by Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit natoe for 
the duel coin was the Niskha which was neglected in ^ 

3 ^ 
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of the Greek and ^ka dominions and the word and coin dih5ra 
came into use. This word is certainly of foreign origin. Later 
on during the Hindu period we have the word dramma in 
use which is also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rupaka in this period 

(Bhav. In. p. 68. V. E. loio). This indicates that Rupaka 
was almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rupee 
came into general use in Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that the art of coining was a foreign importation. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences were 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend on the coin 
and the face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the Halii^ikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distinguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that are mentioned are the half dramma 
and the Vim^opaka, presumably the 20 th part of a dramma 
and the Kapardika, Kakini and Varataka. What lelation the 
last three bore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
probably not then in existence’*' and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shodaSika 
above mentioned as i/i6th part or anna. The Vi^vanSa was in 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) Military. 

We will now go on to describe the military administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place, 
the forces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
nobility and the gentry. It does not appear that there were 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Aiab wiiters men* 
tion the Balhara alone ao entertaining a standing army and what 
is more creditable as paying it regularly, an achievement which 
his latest representatives the Marathas except in Sivaji’s tiines 
could not accomp lish. But it seems to us that the two other 

* Porhaps mentioned before may be i/i6tlai of a dramina 

lllwiiie modem aiuuL 
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empires of the period also kept standing armies viz., the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj and the PSlas of Bengal and these too must 
have regularly paid their forces. 

These forces consisted now of the three arms foot, horse and 
elephant. The fourth arm the Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. The PSlas of Bengal, however, from the Bhagalpur 
inscription (I. A. XV p. 305) had a fourth arm, so to speak, viz. 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distances 
could easily be traversed by boats. Moreover, fighting on the 
rivers was often necessary as much commerce was carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent. 

But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were known for ^hoir excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces for 
their infantiy. It is strange that an Au.b writer szys that the 
Balhara has to keep much mfantr>’ becau'^o Uis capital lies among 
mountains. We think, however, that the Rashtrakutas had 
not only many elephants but had much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 
which it possesses now. And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of Malabar and Karwar and even of AparSnta or 
the Thana district. For. the Mahabharata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as born in Apartota. Bengal, of course, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the Bhagalpur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by northern 
kings. Both the Deccan and Marwad produced excellent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large cavalries be maintained by the 
Pratihiras and the Rashtrakutas. Yet foreign horses were, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import of Persian and 
Atabian horses carried on by Arabs who for this reason 
had always easy access to the courts of the several kingdoms 
mlrnlia. 
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Where the anuy consisted of local levies there was no danger 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coun- 
try. But standing armies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the PratihSra and the 
Rashtrakuta kings consisted mainly of men from their own 
countries. In fact, the Rajputs and the MarSthas have 
alwa}^ been martial peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies. In Bengal the 
case seems to have ])een different. The detailed Bhagalpur grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were soldiers from foreign 
countries such as Kha§a, Malava, Huna, Kulika, Karn^ta 
and Lata besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and MarSthas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of LSta and MSlava 
in the list. For the people of Malava and Lata or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be that 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
people cf Malwa and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial chaiacter for various reasons by Mahomedan times. Nay, 
it is pertinent to point out that even though this inscriprion 
itself shows that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and will be 
counted as a martial people. 

There were the usual officers in each arm and a commander- 
in-chief. The Bhagalpur grant calls him the great commandei- 
in-cluef (MahasenSpati) and mentions him separately. He was 
thus the chief military officer over all the arms and in immediate 
communication with the king, while there were SenBpatis undar 
him for each arm. What the DauhsSdhya-sSdhanika was it is 
difficult to imagine, but as we have translated the word he was 
probably an officer entrusted with the work of using wmh 
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pults and other military engines used in assaulting unassailable 
places. All the soldiers were paid out of the treasury monthly 
cash wages and from government graneries monthly allotments 
of grain. As to officers they must have also been paid similarly 
or like the chief ci\il officers given assignments of land. This 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporary record to deter- 
mine the nature of payment 

There were, of course, the necessary complementary depart- 
ments such as transport, commissp.np.t, espionige ere. We 
found an officer mentioned in Kashmir history called Maha- 
sSdhanika (see Vol. I p. 209) though we do not find hun men- 
tioned in the Bhagalpur inscription. We have the mention 
therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle and an officer of spies. What is Gama?amika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administra ion we have 
not been able to discover , as also Abhiprat§pa who is next 
mentioned in the BhSgalpur grant. 

The army on the field was almost always led by the reigning 
king in person. In fact, in ancient times that was considered 
the chief duty of a king and the tiT.didon sur\i\ed down to 
modern times when the Peshwas, almost a^l of them except 
the last, led armies in person on the battle-field. And the kings 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modem warfare the value of a commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect himself and to remain in the rear. 

It is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the most important and usually began the fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and fought with his bow. The 
most terrible fighting was that with the elephant force and the 
inscriptions of the times almost always extol the kings* valour 
in attacking black masses of elephants and breaking open their 
temples with the blows of their swords ** thus spilling on the 
gmnnd pearls stored therein ** a poetic* * fancy 'I! The art of fight- 
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iiig with elephants had, indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and physical strength of 
the fighters. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework Of this we shall have to speak later on in our 
third volume. 

The death of the king or the commander on the battle-field 
almost always led to the defeat and the running away of his 
army. This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by wffiich command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defect of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have already seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of nationality had no existence 
in those days The kingdom was the king's and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where w^as the use of 
continuing the struggle ? Such thoughts must always have 
damped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian histoiy of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES. A.D— THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

In our Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise, the prosperity dMd the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer* 
tainly of the opinion that during the gth and the loth centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedly enjoyed greater 
happiness than in any century of her known history whether 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
various aspects of the country's situation which contributed 
towards this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of religions 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers of one religion to 
overthrow those of another, socially and even politically , was con- 
spicious by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, 
no doubt, but in the rest of the country in stem opposition to it 
the people of India had in a way rallied and gathered strength 
in Hinduism or rather juvinated Aryanism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modern days in which in every town and 
even village there are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 
with one another on the slightest religious occasion and even to 
fly at one another's throat had not come into existence. There 
were no mosques in India then raising high their minarets along 
side with temples and proclaiming from high the everlasting 
disunion of the people into which dread destiny has for over 
thrown India. On the other hand Buddhism had been entiri^y 
sup(danted. The great philosophers, Kum&rila and ^nkara,^ 
established the Vedic religion on a finn thous^ new hm$ 
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both ritually and spiritually. And the wonder is that no Bud- 
dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thou- 
sands when Hiucn Tsang visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the colorsal images of Buddha hewn out of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have never been iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed temples by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into ruins by sheer desertion being jpostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution ot Hindu idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not }'et succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
Maharashtra nor the Panjab or RSjputana. Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one teligion viz., the Hindu 
religion, worshipping in temples of ^va and Vishnu, Bhaga- 
vati and Aditya or Ganefe without any bias or ill-feeling ; 
for the philosophy of S.nkara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such had existed at 
any time before. 

And finally we must add that within that Hinduism itself 
the great gulf which now divides §aivism from Vaishnavism and 
Advaita from Dvaita had not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers of Vaishnavism, KimSnuja and Madhva. had yet to 
be born and the days when there were to be most pitiable wra^g- 
lings between §iva worshippers and Vishnu worshippers, bet- 
ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretdh- 
ed bickerings between their followers had yet to oome. The 
disunion caused by these differences of worship andphiloso|diy is 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Fortunately bpth 
these disunions had yet to arise and the one cause of disonion 
which existed in previous times viz., the struggle betweiB 
Hinduism and Buddhism had disappeared. 

PerhapG it may be objected that Hinduism though then |ll« 
Hole reh^n.of the praple was not of such a hig^ chanusinr 
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to ensure complete happiness of the people. Hinduism of those 
days was, indeed, in many respects defective but what we chiefly 
lay stress on is the fact that there was unity of religious belief in 
the people, a great factor leading to their happiness. We are 
not going to enter into the merits of any religion here ; for we 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd. It is the differences of religious beliefs causing deep- 
seated animosities that contribute more to the evil condition 
of a society than the tenets or the philosophy of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we say that the condition of India 
durin^T these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 
we draw the curious reader’s attention to this unique condition 
of the country during the mnth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern Hinduism had no existence in 
those days In particular, ihe evils nhich spring from the divi- 
sion of Indian society into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-castes then as 
now. Brahmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
thousand and one sub-castes (sjieaking literally) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were the Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas all over India undividetl into sub-castes. There 
was no interdiction on m<LXTiage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we have already showm. Even the 36 Kulis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great source of strength 
and happiness to the people when there w^ere no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the SiimSU Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Kamatics to hate the Doccanis and both to 
hate the 1 amiis ! What a great soul-ce of strength and happi- 
ness to the country when the Raiputs did not look down upon 
the Khatris or the Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
Madras Kshatriyas ! t I 

In the second place, there was no enmity or envy between the 
Brahttiin and the Kshatriya or between the Kshattiya and the 
Vai4ya. For, Anuloma marriage among those three hi^er 
castes was still practised. They had, no doubt, ceased to take 
wives as in past centuries. Accotding to out vkm tliJs 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For, the Stidra represented the 
Dravidian race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varm-sahkara. 
But there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloraa 
marriages among the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a VaUya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatriya and 
Vai^ya (this was also a good feature as the assignment of the 
progeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturally 
created jealousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception of certain kinds 
such as beef which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and troelv touching t^ach other without any 
idea ot polution, learning the sam<‘ \ edas and performing the 
same Vedic rites! ! ! 'flic Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardl\ and respected outwardh )te is to-day b}* 
Kshatriyas and VaiSva'=«. The Brahmiu’s untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vedas to the exclusion of others as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly bound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part 
of the people viz., the Madras, the three higher castes were bound 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Though there was 
no inter^marriage, yet thdte was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
omitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out* 
castes or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
many a reader, but this is a fact which cannot be gainsaid* 
Although we have no reference to this in the mscriptions of the 
period, we . have the Smritis themselves to rely upon on this 
subject. Tlxe later Smritis even, not to speak of the older, dis* 
tinctly allow such inter-dining. Of course, interdining was 

among the three higher castes and a Brahmin could 
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take food with Kshatriyas and Vai§yas without any fear of 
losing caste : hwt he could do so even with certain classes of 
the Sudras as the provisions of the Sniritis distinctly declare. 
We have studied the Smritis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis and the reader 
will be interested therein to find many things which he could 
not have dreatut of. Here it will suffice to notice the Smriti 
provisions which allow interdining with ^tidras. The Vyasa 
Smriti which seems to be the latest savs that a Brahmin 
taking food witli a barber, a friend of the familv, a coparcenei 
in cultivation, a stTvant, a cowherd, even though these be 
Madras, incurs no sin.* Now these Sudras were considered fit 
to be dined with, because they w^ere more cleanly and had more 
claims on the friendship of the Brahmins. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects the condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the Para§ara Smriti 
which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allowable for Brahmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ritual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Northern 
India has arisen, wherein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and in the Deccan 
where Maratha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
Sfidras who may be either Ardha-siris (parceners) or servants and 
these are declared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the SCidras with bonds of sympathy with the Aryans; 
The Vai§yas were already agriculturists but the agricultural 
VaiSyas had, as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with Madras. This was also another reason^ 
why Madras occupying a higher status were treated as fit’ for 
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inter-dining. In fact the Atri Sinriti and others allow even 
Sridha and other rites to be perfonned by ^udras and naturally 
on such occasions Bralunins were expected to dine with them. 
The Atri Smriti declares, “ The ^udra is of two classes, one who 
can perform §r5ddha and the other who can not. The first 
class of StJdra viz. SrSlddhi is fit to be dined with, though the 
other is not.”* Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
tirely differing from that of the present day. wherein no Sfidra 
and even no VaiSya and no Kshatriya is considered fit by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, not to speak of taking food 
with ! 1 ! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and ill 
feeling is more rampant now than it could have been in the gth 
^nd loth centuries when interdining was freely allowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdining ceased, we will discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Brahmins, instead ot gaining anything, have 
rather sunk in position. Brahmins alone arc now looked upon 
as fit for supplying water to Kshatriyas and VaiSyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cooking. 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and rich Vaifiyas employ 
Brahmins as cooks and water bearers and it is thus the word 
Brahmin means now as stated before a priest, a cook, a water- 
man and a beggar. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
$i|^t..a Brahmin cook preparing food for his Vai^a master 
and serving him too, yet keeping his higher caste purity 
unsullied by prohibiting any person even his master's family 
from entering the chowka or the sacred ring round the cooking 
hearth 1 1 

We now go on to describe the third aspect of society which 
must have contributed to the happy condition of the country 
vis., the absence of begging bands. One of the great 
defects of Buddhism was unquestionably its sanction of beg- 
gmg, nay, in fact, its organising beggary. When it allowed 
Myhody to become a Bhikri^u ♦. a begging monk 
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provided sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
shus, the number of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness flocked to the Buddhist monasteries* This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian monasteries of the west* 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
ySsa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where Sadhusroam 
and beg and even exact. Moreover, all castes were allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-hcac!t*d beggars and naturally 
§Qdras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on. When Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
was too long in vogue to die finally. It revived again in the 
form of Saiva and Vaishiviva ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and Sadhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Brahmin to beg or to accept 
alms, but this is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
performance of liis religious duties. Ignorant Brahmins have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a St riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. The reason giv^ 
is that such almsgiving is supporting thieves. Brahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestly profession and they might follow the profes^ 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of arms and lastly the profession of 
Vai^as viz., agricuItuTe. It seems thus very probable that the 
•odal coxidition of Mediaeval Hindu India discouraged baggary 
even by Brahmins and necessarily by other castes. 

While this evil arising Buddhism was absent, the two 
fi^t food resnlts which Buddhism had achieved xemainod 
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in their full force and added to the happiness of the people. In 
the first place, Buddhism laid the strongest emphasis on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of mctem* 
psychosis with the allied doctrine of Karma for this purpose. 
No doubt, these two doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion ; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them strongly impressed on the minds of 
the mass ot the people and made them morally strong as de« 
scribed in tlie chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness and honest}’ oi th<^ pwple of India have, as noted already, 
struck foreigners who visited India <iuring thes<‘ two centuries 
and even later . It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the })(*o]de is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In the 
second place, Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by the Mimansa philosophy ; but animal sjvcrifices 
were not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the people. Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving much trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usually are of a higher order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
know from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merchants or grandees only 
and these spent lakh of rupees on those useless ceremonies. 
Lastly, the A^vamedha and the Rajsuya performed by kings 
of kings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
was, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 

Having heretofore explained how the religious conation of 
the country during the 9th and loth centuries contribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, by the absence of all religious 
feuds, there being only one religion in the country, by the ab- 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being still loose and interdinii^ 
being stai allowed between all the castes, by the absence ol* 
b^gary, of moral depravity and of animal sacrifices, we WSI 
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turn next to the economical condition of the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the country' either external or internal. 
We will take it as an established fact of history that where there 
is foreign domination especially of an extc^rnal alien race, there is a 
constant drain out of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher officials civil and military and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and 
benefits the dominant foreigner. Even internal foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoliation. Mauryas ruling 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was idcahy good. There was no foreign 
domination (except in Sind) either external or internal. The 
three great empires of Kaiiauj, Malkhed and Monghyr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Chavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kanuj empire must not have 
been felt as foreign. Similarly, the Rastrakutos properly ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordship Mras never felt where local kings were allowed to rule 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where by their own kings. Under such a political condi* 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so well de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowroji and the condition of the countiy 
economic^y must have been every where prosperous. We get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already) that the country from Kambaya to Saimur was 
thickly populated and well cultivated. 

The system of civil administration has a great influence on 
Ihe happiness of the people and on this score too we hold that* 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was paid in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved ahnost 
all bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash payment is convenient 
to the government ; while payment in kind was convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of government being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unknown. There vras 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly especially 
on the cultivators. And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and 
robbers were most rigorously dealt with and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanauj was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equalh rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage 
The sufienngs which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and they them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or rather to 
leave their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia. Tlie people of India had constantly suffered from such 
foreign inroads in her histoty. The Greeks, the ^kas, the 
KushAns, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the HOnas, the Arabs, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing period and thus 
peculiarly happy. It may be objected that there was constant 
waging of war between the Juzr and the BalhSra, between the 
Deccani and the Bengali. These v^ars were not with foreigners, 
but between native kingdoms and were consequently not ws^ed 
with that ferocity with which the foreigners fought with the 
Indians. There were many considerations which impelled 
civilized and humane treatment and as we actually see, the 
kingdoms were never sought to be subverted. Even if Kanauj 
was sometimes seized by Rattas or Malkhed by PatmSraSi tfaa 
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seizure was only temix)rary, the kings were restored and 

the kingdoms always remained intact. In fact, such wars might 
be compared with wars which were waged in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and later between England, F/.;ncc, Germ my and Spain. 
They were wars waged between peo})!' s of die same race, the 
same religion, and th»^ same civilizaGon and were never carried 
on with racial animosity or motives of seizure of territory. No 
doubt, the rules of warfare which were in vogue in India in the 
days of the Mahibharata or even down to the coming of the 
Greeks were not now observed ; when cultivators securely sowed 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. And the Induns had leam^ 
the method of devastating an enemy's country in order to weaken 
him ; for we find from an inscription that the R^trakUto 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality Ku^thali or ground overgrown with Ku&t 
grass. The e\dl, however, was always restricted in time and not 
as extensively spread as in Mahomedan \vars and we may take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did not much 
interfere with the general prosperity or happiness of the people. 

On the contrary, in our view these wars contributed in their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a 
necessary evil and distinctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spirit 
of the people, by fostering martial virtues such as courage, 
valour and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 
knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from 
becoming effete and effeminate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. We have already 
stated that India need not and could not be one state ; its 
division in consequence of physical peculiarities and the 
different devdopment of the people in language and in customs* 
into four or five large states was natmal. Thus the nint^ and 
3^ 
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tenth centuries in many ways formed the happiest period for the 
people of India. How in the next century it fell a prey to the 
sword of Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign invasion we shall have 
to elucidate in our next volume. 


[the end.] 
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I.—THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 
IN THE VEDAS. 

[We have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Xunar races of Kshatriyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselvss. It 
would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that year. Indeed this sulqect 
is intimately connected with the question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
races given in the Purftnas are not imaginary but have a historical back* 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro* 
ductory remarks we give the afmesaid paper below without any change.] 


It would be proper to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter's most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History of India pub- 
lished in this year’s April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Pargiter has devoted himsdf 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the Puri^ 
that he has been able to extract from them interesting informa- 
tion regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Pura^ genealogies can afiord material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has ^own how 
that materW can be so utilised. A few of his condusions^ 
however, will not be acceptaUe to many, especially his idea ihat 
the Solu dynasty of Indian Kdiatiiyas was Dravidian or &at 
the Lnnar Kshatriyas had their oiig^naJi kingdom at AQahahad 
or PraySga. Indeed, acoeiding to my view. Mr. Paxgiter has 
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attached too much weight to the Puranas and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to 
all. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the MahSbharata and the 
R2LmSyam I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal PurSnas and co-ordinated the facts according to my 
own light. But I more pari:icularly looked into the Vedic Lite- 
rature for the study of which Macdoneirs Vedic Index proved 
to be a most invaluable book. In fact, the historical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and you have only to 
study it carefully. On this material I have come to certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society with the hope that they will be found interest- 
ing and will be carefully considered. 

In two important matters mv way of looking at things differs 
from that of Mr. Pargiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference between Brahmm tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the Purams as Kshatriya tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more >'alue to the PurSim 
than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askance by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occa^ons, 
friends and even accomplices of one another. Tliey came from 
the same race and even family as appears clear from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to each other in the same 
relation as the Teutonic noblemen in the middle ages, the dder 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were oqurJly interested in exaggerating the glories of one amth^ 
and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshatriyas extoQed the 
holiness of the Biahmins and the Brahmins extolled the prowess 
and liberality the Kshatrfyi^. In short, Aere as very Uttle^ 
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discrimination to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Kshatri* 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less 
than any other human traditioas. The Brahmins or the Ksha* 
triyas were certainly not more culpable in era^gerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if ansrthing, I 
would accord Brahmin tradition greater weight than any otter 
tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient Rishis composed in the shape of hsnnn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence whatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we feel sore 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years (5,000 at least 
according to my view). The world must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermeticaUy sealed what 
the Indo-Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
They have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my view if 
the Vedas recorded Brahmin tradition, the ItihSsa-Purim re> 
corded Kshatri}^ tradition. ItihSsa was the accotmt of parti* 
cular kings or events and PurSm was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chaldsea, or Palestine. Their recitation was made the caste- 
duty of the Sfitas, or sons bom of Brahmin women by Ktta- 
triya fathers. ItihSsa-PurSi^ was a brandi of study even for 
%tttmins thmnselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in a foot-imte that the Brahmins did not care to leazn 
Kttatriya tradition. In the ChhSndogya Upanishad have 
the Hittda-SaaatkamSia dialogue whermn SanatkumlM 
lllMdE *“What have yon studied?" "1 have studied the 
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Rigveda" answered NSrad the Yajurveda. the SSraaveda, the 
Atharva, the ItihSsa-PurSm, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war ” and so on. This clearly shows that eTen 
Brahmins stndiedltihasa-Purlm. But it was the special duty of 
SStas and the reputed reciters of the Purams, viz., Lomaharshai^ 
and his son were Sotas. Even now modem Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by Bhatas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for preserving 
genealogies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamars have their Bhatas who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aryans had made sufficient provision in their 
caste-system for the prcserv'ation of Kshatriya tradition; a 
provision which still subsists. My idea is that this system fdl 
into abeyance for some centuries during the rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhist or Greek or ^ka times had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. During sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the Purims, the materials before them were meagre 
and incoherent. Hence while the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
the Porii^ are incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 
worthy. 

This brings me to the second point of difference in my stand- 
point of view. I look upon die Purflnas as the last in th^ list of 
our authorities in this study. The information th^ give no 
doubt, very valuable ; but that information is garbled, is uncon- 
nected and incomplete, and is distorted so as to suit new ideas. 
Hence it must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, X may 
arrange .tkeaudiorities in this study in the fallowing ordm, AB 
order uiiii^is at once their proper order in point of of 

time 00 priority of value. For, it will be easily co n ca^stf 
that whatever is more ancient is also more w i K ahl e . tf fflHl 
inindian fonn should be the rule. H* 
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ties for tiie constiuction of ancient or pre-Buddhistic history 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(1) The Rigveda. — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered with, is very valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajurveda and Samaveda. — These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

(3) The Brikmanas. — .\s coming nc.Yt after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with authority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The VedShgas. — By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
thdr own times, they are valuable. They arc also valuable as 
coming in date after the Brahmams. Vedahgas include Yaska, 
Pinini, Lagadha and the Kalpa or ^auta S&tras. 

(5) The later Sfitras, viz., Grihya and IMiaima. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The information which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hearsay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(y) The MahibhSraia. — ^The date of the last or present edition 
of the MahSbhirata according to my view is about 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
writers. 

(8) The Hanvamiha. — ^Ditto. 

(9) The Rimiyatfa of Vslmiki. — ^The date of (he present fonn 
of ^e poem is about loo B.C. 

.i(XO) The FttrStfos . — Their dates range from 300 to 900 A.C. 
aai tbqr naturally come last in the list of our authoritfos. 

Utis is ^ order of our authorities and we most try to oaBi> 
him idl die. lUstoriod information afioid. Wl^ irtate- 
4bMii we conticting. greater wei^t pfueifc be attaoiiad to the 
eMte el tte Ilmt is the tn^ ^ in 
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vagaries of the Pura^ can be checked and one is thus alone 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we shall have to do, 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the PurSms. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our authorities. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from considerations of 
features and of language with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have much 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are, therefore, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attadhed 
to their conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 

I must la.stly notice another piece of evidence whicli will be 
found to be of great value to us in this inquiry by way of analogy 
if not directly. I think the ancient history of India resembles, 
to a very large extent, the modern history of the discovery and 
colonization of America. India was a vast unknown continent 
covered with forests and inhabited by people very much inferior 
in civilization, when the Indo-Aryans first discovered the land. 
The migration or, Aryans from some unknown country in the 
north to several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I think, 
and it is stated tLerein that the Aryans came to Sapta-^ndhu 
but Aingra Main 3 m visited that land with serpents and beat. 
In this we have sure evidence that one branch of the Aryans 
came to India and settled there. Their history must naturally 
very greatly resemble the history of the colonization of AnmicE 
with its oft-recurring struggles with the native races but some- 
times with the co-operation and willing consent of the nnldsr 
peojdes thereof; and with its internecine strife between the 
difierent settlers themselves. The history of America dnx&g 
the first stages, therefore, in my view, has much importiace l9> 
way of analogy and we may often consult it in attr 
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Having so far stated the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective \iilue to be attached to them I pro- 
ceed to sketch some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the following pages. 

The first fact of importance which wc have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India hy the Aryans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Ary ans a\mo into India, of course, 
from the nortli-west, by different rout(‘S and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both by ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition. It was p<^rhaps Dr. Hoemle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of the modern Sanskrit-born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 358). The following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 

“ These languages, acairding to Dr. Hoernlc, were brought to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbul})ore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modern representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; whil(‘ that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 
Hindi '' (page 325). 

This conclusion suggested b}’ comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-born vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
considerations. Sir Henry Risley took ethnological measure- 
ments at the time of the Census of 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
with long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
ho found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked upon their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. 
Now the Aryans who mixed with the Dravidians of the United 

34 
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Provinces must have been Aryans of a different type. 
They must have been broad-headed Aryans so that their mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes ol Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second biOiid-headed. Tlic first 
occupied the Punjab iuid ivaje.sian ..iid extended as far east 
as Mithila and the second cemu^ insul^sc cjutnlly like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dravidians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of this \ast tract. Now this conclusion 
deduced from both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in my view were the tw’^o races 
which are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyas 
from Mahabharata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a speech of Shrikrishna. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the Sabhapc.rce. when the latter 
proposes the performance of Kajasuya sacriheo. ** Of the two 
races of Kshatriyas bom from the sun and the moon there are 
at present in India loi families and of these families the Bhojas 
of the Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle 
land.’" This shows that the Ks]iatri>a families of India in Epic 
times ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Lunar, and that the Luna.r rr,cc, occupying the middle 
land, had at that time thrown tlu* Solar raxe into shade. Thus 
we arc fortified in believing tlu»L llie lirst rtu:e of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, that it occu- 
lted the Punjab and extended onwards along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far cast as Mithila a.nd that the second race of 
Kshatriyas which came into India subsequently and which was 
later on called the Lunar race came through Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself through the ieiiitory of the Sarasvati or 
Ambala downwards as far south as Kathiawar and Jubbulpore or 
even further south, covering many Bhoja kingdoms especially 
the §amaseni, Chedi, Magadha and Vidarbha kingdoms and 
Yidava kingdom of Dwarka. Wc shall try to sec how far 
ibis conclusion finds support in the Wgveda about the time# of 
Wbicb^ of course# these invasions must have taken place. 
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The chief people of whom the Rigveda frequently speaks are, 
as is perhaps well-known, tin* Bharatas. Now it is a miscon- 
ception of many scholars, native as well as European, that these 
Bharatas were the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
who is a well-known king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theory, the Lunar ract* wliich (‘ame latcT and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of the United Provinces forms the people who 
at present speak Western Hindi. The difficulty thus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my study and in a proper 
manner. I found that this Bh<irata was an entirely different king 
from tlie Daushyanti Bharata of later days. I accidentally came 
across the following §lokas in the Bhagavata and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagav^ata, nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says; — 

\ 

53; ?gcr*. \\ K\ 

§?T5i?f arfrqr?:*n^ II II 

^ ^ 3 TOU 5^^ qr^(zr>r'RT*n>r: 1 

n xm \\ 

Transl. ” Priyavrp.ta \va.s a son of the first Manu called Svayam- 
bhuva. His son w.is Agnidhni and his son was Nabhi and his 
son was Rishabh.i who is lx‘ii<'v<‘d to have been bom of the 
essence of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Ved.as. The oldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called Bharafavarsha.” In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing has already been stated ; OfiRr# 

*rcr ajr^wr s^nrl^^rF^r. This* dearly shows that India 
is called from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 

first Manu. This tradition recorded in the Bhagavata is also 
found in the Vffyu PurSna where the line of SvS3^ambhava 
Manu is described in detail. Priyavrata divided the worid of 
seven Dvlpas amoi^ his seven sons. Agnldhra got Jamba- 
dvl^ and divided it among his sons. NSbhi got a portion 
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of it and his son, Rishabha gave Bharata, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Says Vayu chap. 33. 

iTRti ci?JT i%5|vrr; II II 

Thus the tradition of ihis counUy l)eing called Bharatavarsha 
refers to Bharata, a descendant of the first Manu and not to 
Bharata, the son of Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name is given in the same- 

Vayu Puranji wherein Blianiia is idenUti(‘d with Manu himself. 

^rr «5Tr I 

vRoriw ir 5 rr?it I irgw 11 

li II 

The Matsya Parana givcjs the same story and repea.ls this very 
Sloka. This shows thed Bharata was also identified with 
Manu in later tradition. But he never is, we must remember, 
Tlie king whose ne.me the land now bears is never 
thought to be Bharata, th<‘ son of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, 
but is always anoth<'r king much earlier who was born of the 
first Manu or was Manu liimsclt. In the Nirukta to which re- 
ference is given in the l^uiana ^lokas I found thrd Yaska in- 
terprets Bharata a® Adi»^ya or the Sun liimscdf ( 9 T® 

). TIus chon is the tradition of the Nirukta 
and the Pur anas. We shall find tlud the Rigvedic tradition is 
also the same and that it fn^quently st)eaks of this Bha.rata and 
not the later Daushyanii Bh ^r<'.ta as I will presentty show. 

The difficulty then which n'lturr-Uy presents ilself is solved. 
India is called not from a king of tlie later 

Lunar Kshatriya race l^t from a king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here we have an analogy 
from* American history. America was discovered and colo- 
nized by two hordes of people and in different directions 
just as it happened in India. The Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Italians and the French were the pioneers of dis- 
coverers of America. They were all of the Latin race. The sub- 
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sequent discoverers were the Dutch and the English w’ho natural- 
ly went northwards and came to Northern America. They were 
of the Teutonic race. The whole liemisphere is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, w^ho first set 
his foot on the Southern Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemixirary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands. The honour oi dis- 
covering the main continent belongs to An-erigo n.nd his name 
was properl}^ given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The ciisc v/as exactly similar in India. Bliarata 
was a farrious king of the first Ksliatriyas who came to India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subsec luently known in Epic times as 
the Scalar race Kshatriyas gradually ov(‘,rs])read the land from 
the Indus to the (iandaki or Sydanira, the boundary of the 
kingdom of MithUa. This is exactly whal a])poars from the 
Rigveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now proceed to 
show. 

The following informal ion is given under the W’^ord Bharata in 
Vedic Index Vol. II page 05. ** Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the Rigveda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection with 
Sudasa and Tritsus, wliilc in the sixth Mondala they are asso- 
ciated with Divodasa.'' Now I looked into the Rigveda hymns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
infonnation could ho gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Vcisislathas wort the Piirohitas of the Bharatas, 
Now according to later trradition the Vasislithas were never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmation of the \icw that these Bhara,tas were 
the people who subsequently were called the Solar Kshatriyas and 
the Vasishthas who appear also to be called Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the Rigveda con- 
sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasishthas and it is but 
natural that the Bharatas should predominate therein. Kg- 
veda vii, 33, is very interesting in this connection. It say$ tbMt 
in the with the ten kings called the Bharatas became 
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afraid and defenceless like sticks asunder but Vasishtha by his 
strength and prayer became their leader and made them 
victorious. ( ^ «T^^ g ?rr i 

srrf^fNc^ sisr«r5?T H^u) 

In this hymn the birth of Vasishtha from the* dual god Maitra- 
Vanina and the Apsaros Urva^i is also mentioned Vasishtha is 
thtis already a mythical person and born of gods He saved the 
Bharatas in their difficulty. Secondly, Bbarata's fire is fre- 
quently spoken of in different places in the Rigveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of lire in contrast with the Dasas or 
aborigines and hence Bliamb/s fire must have beconxe a favour- 
ite name as t\])ifving th(' Ar 3 'an r(‘]igion. In Kgveda vii, 8 
this Bharata's fire is mentioned as also the original king Bharata 
( sr 5 rr 2 r*rMi?iw 5^ 1 ?r: <5^ i?rjrrg it v ti ). 

" This is Bharata's own fire, he who (h tejited Puru in battle/' 
In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Bharata 
apd his exploit is said to be that he defeated Puru. Under the 
word Ptiru Macdonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret Puru as the well-known king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dushyanta, wffio is one of the five sons of V'aj^ati emd wffiose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Pfirus. But the Satapatha Brahma na explains in one place 
that Peru in this hymn is the name of an Asura. On this Mac- 
donell remarks that the Purus had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the Satapatha that Ptiru had become an Asura-Rak- 
shasa. I have already said that the authority of the Brahmanas 
as coming immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances 
of Kshis who had some touch with tlie Vedic times ought to 
be given greater weight than all later authorities. In my opi- 
nion the §atapatha Brahmana is here coircct and this Peru 
whom Bharata defeated must have been some aboriginal king. 
He cannot be the Puru who was a son of Yayati and an ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As shown above this Puni could not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata who was a king of the earliest Ksha- 
triyas who came to India. The Lunar Puru came into India 
later and the Peru in this hymn whqm Bharata conquered can- 
not have been that Peiru Imt some Asura or Rski^asa. One 
Httn^ is at least apparent from this that if you take by Pom, the 
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Puru of the Lunar race, this Bharata assuredly is not his des- 
cendant Thus Bharata whose Agni is spoken of so 

frequently in the Rigveda is entirely a different and a much 
earlier king of a difterent race who fought vith Puru. 

This is a digression, Imt an imix)rtant a,nd necessary digres- 
sion. To return to our subject, V.'.sishtha's hymns (vii, 33 and 8) 
show that Bhiirata is tlui ne.nu* of a king in the IWgveda, that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha- 
ratas whose Purohita was VasishiJia. The next most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas is Sudasa whose 
battle with the ten kings on llie banks of the Parushni is spoken 
of in detail in another hymn of Vasishtha, viz,, Rigveda vii, 83 
as also in vii, iS. I will speak of this battle further on. But 
Sudasa in hymn vii, 83, is the same king who fought the battle 
with the ten kings or expressly mentioned therein and 

the Bharatas are als<) numdoned in vii, 83 as dejected in 
or the battle with the ten kingr. Other important kings pre- 
sumably Bhamtas whom Vasishtha speaks of (Kgveda vii, 19), 
are Purukutsa and Tras«adasyu as I shall show later on. I shall 
now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandala iii 
wherein als(/ the BliaiMtas u.re mentioned expressly and by a 
Rishi whose name is very important. 

This third Mandala consists of hymns entirely composed by 
Visvamitra as Mandala vii consists of hymns by Vasish^a or 
his descendants. The first relevent hymn in the third Mandala 
is 23. This hymn is, however, said to be composed by Deva- 
Sravas and Devavata, two Bharata kings. The Bharatas 
lighted or rubbed Agni, viz., Deva.§ravas and Devr.vata on 
the banks of the Drishadvr.ti and Apiiya and Sarasvati.*' 
This clearly shows that the Bharatas extended (heir occu- 
pation ol tho land as far as the Sarasvati in the time of these 
two kings. The next hymn is iii. 33. It is a very eloquent 
hymn addressed by ViSvamitra to the two rivers VipSfiS 
and Satadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bha- 
ratas had arrived at the confluence of these two rivers in 
some expedition and finding the swift rivers unfoidabte 
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ViSvaraitra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 
became so and the Bharatas were allowed to cross over, the 
w’atcr not touching even the axles of their carts ( 

). ** As soon as the Bharatas have passed over 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion/' ( ^ ^^TcTT: 

5==?^^: I )• The third interesting hymn 
is iii. 53. In this h}TOu Vi§vamitra is reprcsent(3d to have 
assisted Sudasa by his prayers to Indra, ( 

). He even says that his prayer it 
was which saved the Bhe,rata people. ( 

Thn;o or four things, therefore, appear clear 
from this hymn. First, the Bharata peo})ic had already become 
very numerous, they being cpJlcd 5f5r . (Wc have al- 
most an echo h‘*rc of the presenr ). Secondly, their 

king was Sudasa and that Visvamitra of the Kusikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief ]X)ints in the later Puranic tradi- 
tion about ViSvamitra. He was born of the Ku§ikas (whe- 
ther they were Kshatriyas is not here apparent). Vi§vamitra 
acted as priest to the same Sudasa whose family priest has 
already been shown to be Vasishtha. V*asishtha and Vi§vami- 
tra must, therefore, \xive sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of Rama brings in both Vasishtha and ViSvamitra 
as his friends. Visvainitni a.hve,ys comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such a.s Sudasa and Rama and Hari§- 
chandra who, according to Vedic tmdition, purchased Sunah- 
Sepa to redeem his son Rohita from a vow to Vanina. 
ViSvamitra saved this Sunah§e|)a by praying to Varuna 
and adopted him as Dovacata or given by the gods. Sunah- 
§epa*s hymns are to be found in Rigveda Mandala I, and 
they plainly refer to this story of tlie Brahmanas. Vi§vamitra 
is a person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas and also in that of the Solar Kshatriyas of the Epic days 
and thus we arc fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same people. Sudasa is a Bharata king in the Vedas and 
he is a Solar king in the PurSnas. His story is given in the 
RSmSya^ UttarakSnda Chap. 65, where Valmiki tells Slia- 
tnighna that SudSsa was one of his ancestors and that his 
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grand-son quarrelled with his Guru Vasishtba and became 
who again appears to have been assisted by ViSvR^ 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasishtha and ViSvRmitra 
continues throughout the Vedic and the Epic tradition- Vasi- 
shtha assists SudSsa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the Parushni and Vi§v5mitra assists him in his eastern 
progress and enables him by his prayer to ford over the 
VipS§a and the Sutlej. I may add, Vis\'amitra always 
figures in the Bharata or Solar race history, but he does iiot do 
so, to ray knowledge, in the history of the Lunar race, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on- 

The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein their king Divodasa is nxentioned. This Mandala 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely composed 
by BharadvSja Barhaspatya or Bharadvaja, son of Brihaspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, i6. It 
is a long hymn and mentions Bharata, the Bharata people, the 
Agni of Bharata and king DivodSsa more than once. It also 
mentions Bharadvaja himself, 5 ^ * 

I 5. «Tn^rr*T fspp g5%?i5r; 1 
I 19, sr ^ wr I w ^ ^ l^- 

I 41 ' ) Surprise is expressed by some scholars (see 
Vedic Index) that DivodSsa who is always spoken of in the 
Ehgveda as the lather of SudSsa should be associated with 
l^radvSja while his son is always spoken of with Vasishtha 
and Vi^vSmitra. But 1 do not think there is matter here for 
surprise. The Vasishthas were undoubtedly the Purohitasof 
the batatas. They plainly appear so from the Rlgveda itself. 
But that does not prevent other ^his coining in religious 
relations with the Bharatas. ViSvSmitra does so admittedly 
with SudSsa and so might BharadvSja come in contact with his 
father DivodSsa. It is curious to see that the contact of 
EharadvSja with the Solar race people appears also in the 
RAaSyana wherein the same ^ishi or his descendant C4)mcs in 
in the story with his affection for RSma and Bharata and his 
Moidship with their father. 
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Such then are the coincidences which make it almost certain 
that the Bharatas of the Rigveda are the oldest Aryans who 
came to India and spread over the land from th(5 Indus east- 
ward as lar as the Sarayu which is mentioned in three Rigvedic 
hymns. Their Rishis were Vasishtha and Vi^vamita and 
Bharadvaja, actors in the stoi'y of the Ramayam also and other 
legends of the* kings ol the .Solar raee. The kings of the Bharatas 
mentioned in the Rigxeda are BhiUata, Divodasa, Sudasa, 
Deva^rava and Devavata ^ind probably Purukutsa and Trasa- 
dasyu ; and Ikshvaku ; and finally, we find, in one hymn of the 
tenth Mandala Rama himself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Nirukta, is the San and he is also Manu and again a king of the 
first Ksliatri}«is who came to India, of the first Manu's race ac- 
cording to the Puranas. Sudasa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 Utlarakanda already noticed, wherein the son of 
SudSsa’s story is reiiited. He was about to curse Vasishtha, but 
w^as prevented by his wife who implored him to remember that 
Vasishtha was their family priest. The §loka in the Ramayana 
is as follows : — 

strsii i 

55rr Jifw g'i4fRfciwiT'35«: II 

In this who became with fret blackened by the 

Winter taken for the curse, is said to be a son of Saudasa, who 
again is said to be an ancestor of Shatrughna. And a Sudasa 
is actually found in the Puranic genealogy of the Solar race with 
his son Kalmashapada though his father is not Divodasa of the 
Vedas. I am of opinion that the Puranic genealogy must be 
considered to be here incorrect and must give precedence to the 
Rigvedic tradition which makes Sudasa a son of DivodSsa 
and a grandson of Pijavana. Di\odasa and SudSsa are found 
in Lunar race genealogies also, but the j^vedic SudSsa is un* 
doubtedly a Solar king ; for his Purohita is Vasishtha both ac* 
cording to the Rigveda and the RimSyam. And hence Sudisa’s 
father Divodasa must also be treat^ as a Solar king. Next 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu are Solar race kings in the Par$i^ 
genealogies and they are found nowhere else. And we have a 
confirmation of the same in the statement of the ^tapatha 
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BrShman^i (see Vedic Index) lhat they were Aikshx atei kings 
or kings of the race of Ikshvaku. Thus the names of the original 
Bharata and later kings as identified by the BrShmana and 
Purana traditions coupled with their association with the Puro- 
hita Vasishtha make it «almost convincingly clear that the Bha- 
ratas of the Rigveda are tlie Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics, 
These Bharatas appear to have spread from the Panjab as far 
east as Ayodhya even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
merly been of opinion lhat the. Rigvedic Ar\\ans had not gone 
much beyond the Ganges. But the fact now found Urat the 
Sarayu* the river oi A\^)dhya is mentioned thrice in the Rigveda, 
makes it clear that they had already spread* that far. The 
mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of Ayodhya, in the tenth 
Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 
The Aryans might oven nave gone still eastward as far as Mithila 
which though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated with 
Gotama ; for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Kshatriyas, as Vasishtha is of the Ko§ala Kshatriyas 
and Gotama, the husband of Ahalya, is a Vedic IWshi and the 
composer of Vedic hymns. Such is then the history of the pro- 
gress of the first Aryan invaders of India, viz., the Bharatas 
later called the Solar Kshatriyas and hence we see why their 
languages at both ends, viz., the Eastern Hindi and the Panjabi, 
are allied to each other. 

Having so far spoken of the Bharatas or the Solar Kshatriyas 
with their first famous king Bbarala who gave his name to the 
whole country, viz., Bharatavarsha and their subsequent kings 


* The Sarayu is mentioned in three Vedic hymns (Vedic Index). In 
the note on Sarayu Macdonnel thinks that it is the Ayodhya river ; but 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic scholars that it is the Kramu or 
Kurrum of Afghanistan. In v. 64, it seems to be an Afghanistan river. 
But in X, 64, it is associated with and and must be a 

large river like these. In iv. 30, it is apparently a large river and seems 
also to be the river of Ayodhya. It may be stated here that Haraivalty 
and Harayu are also rivers of the Zend people. These probably are old 
Aryan names which the Indo-Aryans in their new settlement in India 
asdgned to Indian rivers, much as they did in America and else^ere, 
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DivodSsa and Sud55ia, Punikutsa and Trasadasyu and their 
Rishis, Vasishtha and Vi^vamitra, Gota.ma and Bharadvgja, 
we will go on to consider the history of the advent and progress 
of the second horde of Aryan invaders, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They are also a Rigvedic people but they evidently 
appear to be a la.ter one, although of the same race, language 
and religion. Their history resembles very much the history of 
the advent and progress of the Dutch and the English settlers 
in America. These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and 
the French, lived generally in friendly relations with the abori- 
gines. Nay, they had regular treaties with what were called 
the Five Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and their fights with them were often long and 
bloody. They were assisted in these fights by their aboriginal 
allies. Finally they conquered the Spaniards and the French 
and appropriated the whole of the northern portion of America, 
which has now become Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first 
invaders and is often now appropriately styled Latin America. 
Their religion, though Christian, was and still is different from 
the religion of the subsequent invaders, viz., the English and the 
Dutch. This short sketch of the history of the colonization of 
America by the Teutonic and Latin Aryans of the west will show 
how strongly it corresponds with the history of the colonization 
of the continent of India by the Indo-Aryans of the east. 

The first Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the 
Rigveda and we have identified them on strong grounds with the 
&]ar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. The identification of the 
second horde of Ar^^an settlers with the Lunar Kshatriyas of the 
Epics and the Puranas is still more certain and complete. The first 
fact which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve- 
lation to me, that the Yadus, the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Dru- 
hyus and the PQrus arc mentioned in the Rigveda very frequently 
and often together. The first two are mentioned together still 
oftener. They were, therefore, clearly allied races and the first 
two were particularly allied. They are mentioned sometimes 
in the singular and sonietimes in the plural which shows that 
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Yadu and XurvalT. and Ann, Druhyu and Pflru were individual 
kings who gave their names to the races sprung from them. 
Here there is a clear coincidence with and confirmation of the 
Epic and Puranic version according to which they were the five 
sons of Yayati, an ancient king of the Lunar race. Yadu and 
Turva^ were Yayati 's sons by his first wife Devayani, the 
daughter of §ukra and the other three were his sons by his 
second wife §arinishtha, the daugh^e^ of the Asura or Persian 
king Vrishaparvan. Hence, while sometimes c.ll arc ‘mentioned 
together, w<j see wliy sometimes Yadu and Turva§;\ only are 
spoken of together in the Rigv^eda. The PurSnas and the Epics 
give the name Tiirva^a of the Rigveda Jis Turvasn ; but, I 
think, they do so to bring it in consonance with the other four 
names which end in u. Tlie identification is otherwise complete 
and this little difference cannot count. The second fact of im- 
portance is that the j^gvedic h>Tnns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sup- 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 
affection. The Vcdic Rishis sometimes invoke the blessings of 
their gods on them and implore them to give them powder and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. This clearly indicates that these people came later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies by 
the first settlers. They, however, eventually settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
differences only. This ?.lso explains the Puranic tradition that 
the Lunar Ksbatriyas many times fought with the Solar Ksha- 
triyas and eventually became supreme Jdrcls of the middle land. 
I wdll now pmceod to set forth dclaihtd proofs of these state- 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and 1n5.ee the history of the 
advent and piogress of this second race of Kshatrivas. 

The ancient c,ncestor ol these Ksbatriyas ww, according to 
the Purann.s, Pururavas. Now Pururavas is va^so a Rigvedic 
name. He is even there mythical ]'.ersun. Ho proba.biy livetl 
in the Himalayas and married the hec.venly nymph*- UrvaSi. 
He learned from the Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
dlipped it, This clearly indicates that he was also a fire worshijp- 
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fAng Aryan like the first race of invaders. He lived in the Hima- 
layas about the Gandhamadhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kunis so to spx^ak, according to the Pur anas, as also 
according to the Brahmani».s. This shows that the ancestors of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. Purtirvas* son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahu^^he., names of which mention is also 
made in Rigvedic hynxns. His son was Yayati who married 
two wives, Dcvayani and Sarmishiha according to the Puranas 
and had two sons by the first wife and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds supp<^>rt from tlie Rigvcda as already 
stated. This Yayali is also mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the Rigvcda. He app(?ars to have still bc'cn beyond tlae Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
wedge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of the 
Sarasvati or as we might say AmboJa. 

It must here be stated that the story ot the Purams, that 
Yayati ruled in Prayaga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must be rejected as a later 
theory started by the last editors of the Puranas. Mr. Pargiter 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to me that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Rigvedic references ; and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the 
north-west and gradually spread themselves over the land is more 
probable. As I have already said, where the Puranas and Kgveda 
conflict, greater credence ought to be given to the Kgvedic ver- 
sion. Now in the Rigveda w'e have a distinct mention that Puru 
was settled on both the ]>anks of the Sarasvati (Rigveda vii, 
g6). Piiru, therefore, could not have got the middle land about 
Allahabad according to the Puranas. And how could he come 
to occupy the banks of the Sarasvati ? For the other portions 
of India were also, accx^rding to the Puranas, given to his four bro- 
thers* The Puramc version must liave become current about 
300 A.D. naturally enough. By that time the Indians had lost 
all memory of the Aryans having come from beyond the Hima- 
layas and their land from the beginning was vrhat they had 
occupied so long. The centre of their land was at PraySga io 
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Puranic days. They saw that Rama, their greatest hero, was at 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhya was the 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
Manu himself. Though Krishna belonged to Mathura, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that of the Pauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Udayana (immortalised together 
with his minister Yaugandharayana by Gunadhya in his Brihat- 
katha), belonged to Prayaga or Kaushambi more correctly. 
Hence they represented Prayaga as the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bharatavarsha among the 
sons of Yayati does not again represent history but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the Puranas or the time 
nearest to them. As Mr. Pargiter has himself shown (see. 
page 273, J. R. A. S., 1914), Puru got the middle kingdom accor- 
ding to the Puranic version of Yayati's division of India and 
the Pauravas were then supreme about Allahabad. Yadu got the 
south-west and they wore in the south-west at that time occupy- 
ing Kathiawar and Maharashtra and Ujjain. Turvasu got 
south-east and, according to the Puranas, the PSndya, Chola and 
other kingdoms of the south belonged to Turvasu *s line. Druhyu 
got the west and Anu the north. The Anavas were according 
to the PurSnas the ancestors of some of the Punjab kings, while 
Druhyu, according to them, was the juicestor of the GandhSra 
and other western people. Mr. Pargiter himself hereafter 
observes : " These positions agree vith the subsequent notice of 
the Yadavas and the Anvas (page 274), In my opinion it is 
the subsequent position of these and Punis and TurvaSas which 
misled the last editors of the Puram's into this story of Yayati 
ruling in PraySga and dividing the Indian enmpire among his sons 
in the particular manner. The last positions of the Solar and 
Lunar races, viz., Ayodhya and Prayaga, were taken to be their 
first positions by these last editors of the Purams, because they 
had no idea whatever of the real course of histor5% viz., that 
the Aryans spread from the north-west to the south-east and 
south. But PurUrava, even according to the PurSnas, was 
north of the Himalayas about GandhamSdana, the 
assigned subsequently to the Uttara Kurus and his son and 
grandson were probablj^ still there. Yay£ti’s sons caaie to 
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India and Ptsru probably first occupied tjie Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that the Lunar race spread south-east and south 
which vv'crc not occupied by the Aryans and also tried to oust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, i. e,, in the 
Panjab and in Oudh. I think Dr. Grierson’s theory based on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
original seat near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvati 
seems to be supported by the oldest evidence of the Rigveda 
and is more probable than the last Puranic version that it spread 
from Allahabad westward towards Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im- 
portant one. I should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati first by the Purus as evidenced by Rigveda vii, 96 
( ^ )Rrlt*rr ) a hymn to Sarasvati. 

Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here was the language 
most pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
beyond the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps from 
about the Mauasa Jake and not by the usual pass in the north- 
west, viz., the Khyber. For it appears even from the BrSh- 
mams that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuru Pan- 
chala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Chitral “ words are still in everyday 
use which are aluiost identical with the forms they assumed in 
the Vedic h3nnns and which survive only in a corrupted state in 
tlie plains of India.'’ (Imp. Gaz. Vol. I, page 356). The evi- 
dence of the Rig\^cda, the BrShmanas and the actual present 
state of the Himalayan languages lead one to believe that the 
Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the region about the Sarasvati or modem Sirhind through 
Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking this 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races as disclosed by the ^gvedic hymnSt 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is Kgveda i, io8. This is addressed to the two gods, India 
and Agni, and sa 3 re in verse 8, “ Oh Indra and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yadus and the TurvaSas, the Dmh 3 ms, the 
Anus, and the Pfirus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you.” 

amt «?ft |«ivn fir *Tra*T«ri gerw li d li 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, Turva^as, Druhyus, Anus and Purus had become 
peoples- Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
points in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
this one verse of the Rigvcda. It must also be noted that the 
Rshi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Afigirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact I will explain later on. 

The next point of importance is that these allied races of the 
Aryans came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
K^atriyas in difierent regions. The first king of the Bharatas 
with whom they fought appear to be the same Divodisa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic Fhshis as a generous 
donor. His favourite appellation in the Rigveda is Atithigva or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. The first hymn to be noticed 
on this point is Rgveda ix, 6i verse 2 . " Indra broke the castles ’ 
and towns of ^mbara for the sake of DivodSsa and th«S»' 
smote Yadu and Turva§3 " (I usually take the meaning given^ 
by Arnold) g^: m 51*^ I ^ gW 

II Here is a reference to the aid of Indra given to 
Bivodasa to conquer his aboriginal enemy Sambara and then 
his Aryan enemies Turvafia and Yadu. There is another 
reference to a fight between Aryan Bharata kings with Yadn 
and TurvaSa about the river Saxayu in which the Bhasata' 
kings are said to have been killed, a hymn already noticed, vit., 
i^Sgvedaiv, 30 {m aiwwtr rfNjr filS' 
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•mwi. Biv* II ^ ^ arral «Tr?5r: i w^f^arwr- 

fiwT: II II )• But the most important fight between the 
Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fight called 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by VashishtJia and given in his Manc^la, viz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudasa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his Purohita Vashishtha and five 
aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Yadu, 
Turvafia, Anu, Druhyu and Peru. It was fought on 
the banks of the Parushm or the modern Ravi of the Panjab, 
The first hymn to be noticed is \di, i8. The Vcdic hymrs arc, 
of course, always composed in praise of ccitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. But 
even the Vedic l^tis in their hymns to their gods could not 
avoid mentioning prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we a;e enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, i8, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashish^a and contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sudasa with his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certain to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten kings 
leagued against hint on the banks of the Parushni, which, while 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashishtha ’s praise of 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. 
SudSsa was first in a difficult plight and the ten kings hoped to 
plunder him but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
as they were trying to divert its stream and it was SudSsa even- 
tually who got great plunder. Six thousand Anus and Druhyus 
who were taking cattle, says the hymn, slept on the battlefield. 
This is what can be gathered about this fight from this important 
hymn. Jhe Aryan kings were, of course, TurvaSa, Yadu, 
Anu, Druhyu and Peru. Yadu is not specially mentioned but 
he must be taken to be included in TurvaSa. The aboriginal 
tribes mentioned are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, Vishanins 
and §ivas. A great deal of conjectural information can be 
derived from these names; for instance, the Pakhtas are some 
modem Afghan tribes among whom the name Pashto is still 
immounoed according to Dr. Grterson as Pakfata. Or that the 
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Visha joins might be some aboriginal people who tied to their 
heads pairs of horns like some modern rude races of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued against 
SudSsa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which 1 next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn \ni, 83, by Vashishtha also, wherein he 
says that the gods Indra and Varuna assisted king SudSsa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and DSsa enemies ( ^ «n5IT 

^ “ You smote and slew his 

DSsa and Aryan enemies and helped SiidSsa with favour " 
— Arnold's Translation. There is a further clear reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking SudSsa. ( 

51 You protected Sudasa with 

the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings." It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Aryans, viz,, the Bharatas. But in this they failed and 
Sudasa with Vashishtha 's help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the French ; and we have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history which suggest and support the saying 
"History repeats itself." And, as in American history, although 
Sudasa, the older Aryan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 
proceed to show. 

In liymn vii, iq, Vashishtha appears to speak of the Purus in a 
favourable manner though he still refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and Turv:.S'i by DivodSsa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that Purukutsa was a 
Puru king and h(‘nce I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tion of two of its verses. ( ^ STT^f f%W- 

I s ^ir>5i#Er : ^rsnanrerr ^11 ) 

“ You, Oh valiant Indra, protected, by all your protection, 
Vltahavya and Sudasa and Trasadasyu, Purukutsa’s $on and 
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Pdru in his fight with the Vrittra (or aboriginies)." In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Ptini as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the Brahma^ is 
supreme in this matter and Purukutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the 6atapatha, Aikshvaka or descendants of 
Ikshviku, cannot be Pfirus or descendants of Pfuru. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhiti who killed the aboriginal enemies, Chumuri 

and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, wc have a mention of the 
Atithigva (t.e., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake Indra killed 
Yadu and TurvaSa ( fit fit ^ ^ 

Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Purus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and Turva§as were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and Turva§as 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of Vedic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and Turva§as. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Mandala viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hymn 4 is by and mentions the Kanvas 

often and also Turva^ and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a Turvafe, king. Hymn 7 is by 
and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, TurvaSa and 
Kanva. ( ^ I In 

hymn 9 SaSakar^a-Kanva ( HJm) invokes the favour of the' 
Yadu and TurvaSa and Kanva ( Wftr 

II II ) Hymn 10 is by smWT 
to the Alvins whose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhyu, 
Yadu and TurvaSa in different directions (see verse 5), 
Lastly, in hymn 45, fsRro the Rishi praises Indra 

and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and TurvaSa. ( ^ I ). 

All these different notices of Yadu and TurvaSa and even of 
and Druhyu are favourable and found in hymns by oi 
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the Kedve family. The natural inference from this is that they 
had established themselves by this time and that their ^his 
were the KSnvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found in the PurSm and also 
Brahmam tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Bharata 
was Kanva and Dushyanta got &kuntals from Kanva's 
Ashrama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Purohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and TurvaSas were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala 
which I proceed to notice. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghaura Kshi and 
is in praise of Agni. In this hymn Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him TurvaSa and Yadu. See verses 17 
and 18. ( 1 

WWr 5PT^J5t. H H (I ) 

I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymns of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-Turva§a in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, we infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-Turvar^s or the Lunar race Kshatriyas 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriyas. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puramc genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of Puru himself i.e,, from iffcRR, tenth 
descendant of Puru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata . (See 
HarivariiiSa I Ch. 32.) 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-Turvafeis 
favourably are Kgv. i. 54, by Savya Angirasa to India, verse 6 

t ) and i, io8, already noti- 
ced by Kutsa Angirasa in which all the five Yadu, TurvaSa, Anu, 
Druhyu, and Peru are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevancy of its 
Ridii later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Ai^irasas appear to be other Ri^is who are connected with the 
Lunar Kshatriyas. The ^shi of i, 36, is Ghora and he a.ppears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three h3?mns of the first Mandala, viz., 36, 54 and 108 in 
which the Yadu TurvaSas are favourably mentioned, the itishis 
are Angirasas (Ghora, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the ChhSn- 
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dogya Upanishad it is mentioned that one Ghora Angirasa 
tan^t a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishna Devakiputra who 
is presumably the YSdava §ri- Krishna of the MahSbhSrata. 
The Angirasas, therefore, also appear to be the favourite Rishis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the Kanvas as Vi§vamitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu TurvaSas are i, 
174, by Agastya to Indra, iv. 30, by Vamadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by Avasyu Atreya, vi, 45, by Samyu 
BSriiaspatya x, 49, by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( ^ CTHfT •!gNr 
2 ^ ). The first of these hymns must be specieJly noticed 

as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold. The verse is ^ 

^ st i jt 

*15 H. If this line means that Indra should take 
Yadu and Turva§a safely over the sea, Yadu and TurvaSa 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the A§vins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and Turva^as progressed as far as the sea in the days of 
the Kgvedic Rishis ? Some Aryans had undoubtedly done 
so, as for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that -the Yadus had also travelled so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, 
above-mentioned, Indra is also said to have stflled the flooded 
waters of the Sudugha for Yadu and Turva§a who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
Turva^as across rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 

Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, TurvaSa. 
Ann, Druhu, and PQru I will now proceed to note the progress 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedas. The Yadus are 
not mentioned in the Yajus and Sama, nor are they apparently 
mentioned in any of the several Brihmanas. (Of course, I 
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speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by Yayati. They lived under the Bhojas in Saurasena 
about Mathura. This MathurS, according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the RSkshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama's 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Bhojas and Yadavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a Rakshasa but was actually the Yadava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called Madhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the Harivam^a and the Ramayam. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna should first be in the possession of the 
RSkshasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in different 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Luna.r Aryans, then the Rak- 
shasas and then the solar race. This is by the by. The Yadavas 
settled in Mathura and perhaps thence went south-west as far 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference to the 
Yadavas in the Brahmanas i^ that to Krishna Devakiputra in 
the ChhSndogya Upanishad who,_^ as stated before, learned 
Vedantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not for 
Srikrishna, the Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raised them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadgita 
and by his prominent part in the Mahabharata fight which 
probably falls in time between the final compilation of the Rig- 
veda and the composition of the Brahmams. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the BhSrata fi|^t 
and hence the reference in the Chhindogya to Krishm Devaht- 
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patra may properly be taken to apply to §r1kri^m of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the PSndavas in the Bhirata 
fight. 

We will next consider the progress of the TurvaSas. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the BrShmanas 
^ich discloses their fate. They became merged in the Pdndi 3 la 
people according to a statement in the ^tapatha Brahmam. 
Of these PinchSlas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the Purams, especially Hari- 
vamla (I. chap. 32), represent PSndya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendanis in this TurvaSa’s line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the PurSnas. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Puraras to make additioits 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time with some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya, Chula 
and Kerala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Aryans like the Angas and 
the Vangas, and even a.ccording to the Vedas residence in their 
country led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Purapic 
times the Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted to connect kings in them witli Vedic and Ejuc lines 
of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and being opposed to the state- 
ment of the ^tapatha that the Turves merged into the 
PinchSlas, the later Puranic version may be rejected as a tra- 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

Coming next to the other set of the three races, viz., Anus, 
Druhyus and PQrus, we find that the Porus became by far the 
ntost important peofde both in later Vedic times and in Epic 
days. This explains the story of the blessing of Yay9ti to his 
son Peru for obeying his wishes. " Paru/’ thus runs the boon 
“ would be the Mn^ of ihe ancestral land and would be very 
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prosperous. In fact, the Purus would be so numerous that they 
would overspread the whole country. Nay, the eaifth may be 
divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the Puru peojde." 

g ft 5 T l). Now the Purus first settled, as 

already stated, in the region of the Sarasvati, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. They extended thewe 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became 
the lords ol the whole of India in the days of the PSlndavas. 
The contests of tlie Purus with aboriginal kings are mentionnd 
in many Rigvcdic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Index, i, 59, 13^ and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and vii, 5 and 19. 
Looking into these references we find i, 59 is a hymn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in which he says '' Agni whom the Purus fallow 
as the slayer of Vritra or aborigines." ( ^ l) ; 

i, ( 131 is a hymn to India by Paruchchhepa in which he says 
( gfr ). " Pums of old have known of this 
power iv, 21, is by Vamadeva to Indra ( jcir ) 

“ who gave freedom to Puru by slaying Vritra ?" (iv, 28, as 
also i, 174, are, I think, wrongly included here as they contain 
no mention of Puru). vi, 20, is addressed to Indra by Bhara- 
dvtja ( Sf ). The FtSrus laud thee, oh 

Indra, that thou destroyedst seven castles of the Dasas far 
Purukutsa." vii, 5, is by Vasishtha to Agni ( 

3 ^ 1 * 53^: ) ** bh Agni, for Puru thou lightest up and 

rendest their castles ", and lastl}^ vii, 19, already noticed, 
where Vasishtha says to Indra ( ST 

Wf . ) “ Thou protectest Trasadasyu and Puru in their 
fights with Vritras.” On these hymns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vritra usually stands in Vedic verses for 
Pasa enemies and they have castles or forts or fortified 
villages which have to be carried. Secondly, vii, ig and 
more particularly vi, 20, give ground foi supposing that 
Pamkutsa and Trasadasyu weie of the Peru line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point the authority of 
the Bi^hmanas should be respected and as the SatajDatba 
says that they were AikshvSkas and as they are also fowad in 
r»rfigic ,gengeilogies among the de^neadants of Ih^vaku alone 
ahd nowhere else, here Brihmai^ and Purina traditkiBS. cosn-' 
37 
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bine to prove that they were Aikshvaka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. 19, the line plainly means Trasadas5ru and Pxini, while in vi, 
20 we may say that the PQrus in their prayer to Indra give example 
of Indra's aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own people 
but of another people, Purukutsa being well-known as a favour- 
ite king of Indra. Thirdly, Ptirus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
YEska), the word PQrus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. Macdoncll has observed, PQrus may be 
translated as PQrus without difficulty in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non-Aryans Puru established himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvati. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
SudSsa on the Parushnl In his or his race's progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamidbt, 
the Ajamidhas being spoken of in tlie Kgveda also. The next 
is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who is not mentioned in the 
Kgveda but is mentioned in the Brahma nas and who performed 
sacrifices on the Sarasvati, Yamuna and the Ganges which shows 
that he extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatas men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas are his descendants and not the Bhara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the §atapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. The epithet Dau- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the Brahmana to discri- 
minate the two Bharatas. The next famous king was Kuru 
who became so famous that the ancient land of the PQrus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found in the Rgveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the compilation of the Kgveda preceded him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not become exaggerated in 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and still more the Kurus, 
however, became famous in the BrShmana literature. The 
Kurus are always mentioned therein with the Pfinchiias and 
they were one people, it seems, in their time, This probably 
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indicates that the MahabhSrata fight had been fought before 
this and, all the Panchala princes being dead, the Pandavas 
and especially their great-grandson Janamejaya Parikshita became 
their king. This Janamejaya Parikshita is also a favourite king 
with the Brahmanas. Thus then the chief people of the Ptiru 
race were the Kuru-Panchalas in later Vedic times. 

I must speak of the Panchalas here in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic genealogies the Panchalas were the descen- 
dants of a younger branch of the PUrus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the genealogies and this Srinjaya 
gave his name to his descendants. The Srinjayas are mentioned 
in the Kgveda also. The first mention is in Rigv. vi, 27, where 
Srinjaya is said to be a son of Devavata. 

tsRTRTR “He who gave Turvafe to 

Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richivats. This is 
looked upon as identifying ^chivat with TurvaSa. The next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15, which 
shows that his Agni is also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness. ^r: ^ I “This 

is the fire which is enkindled in the eastern altar of Srinjaya, 
the son of Devavata." The last four verses of this hymn men- 
tion Somaka the young son of Sahadevawho gave donations to the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn, viz,, Vamadeva and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( t?# ^ I 

). This Sahadeva and Somaka were most probably 
bom in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are mention^ in this 
h3min. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
PanchSla genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dra> 
pada. He performed a RSjasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitare3ra BrShmana. The PSnchSlas were 
thus Srinjayas in Rigvedic times and their name PanchSla be- 
came famous in the times of the BrShma^s. The IlfohibhSrate 
uses both the names Sfinja3ras and PSnchllas and even Somakat 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have been 
later than Kara. The PSnchSlas were settled to the soutil- 
east of the Koras between the Gang« and the Yamunl. tim 
name PSuchSla is derived by HarivamSa and the Paries from 
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the five sons of a king (who were thought to be enough for the 
world, ^ ) , but this is a quibble. Probably they were so 

called because composed of five peoples. The merging of different 
peoples into one people is not an unfrcquent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-Panchalas 
became one people in this second way after the Mahabharata 
fight. The Panchalas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, viz,, Srinjayas, Tuivafe^s and 
Krivis, the first in the Rigvedic hymn vi, 27, and the second in 
the Satapatha Brahmana. These three and two more peojJeS 
probably went to form the Panchalas, so famous in the times of 
Brahmanas and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
valour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic 
time^fare people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of Peru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
than the rest were the Kurus and the PanchSlas or Srinjayas, 
But the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
VediCt times. In the Punjab they were probably over-shadowed 
by^rtdmioaiar people. The general population there ^Imust doubtless 
have remained Solar but the kings were genera^^y of the Pfim 
linei f It is hence why a Poros is found in the Pun j^b in the days 
cf Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that th finding of a 
Poros'ondhe Hydaspes in the Punjab shows that the Pfirus came 
from th^' north-west and extended eastward. But, according 
to tbe^courae of history we have sketched above, the puTus first 
came into India about the region of the Sarasvati and thence 
extended west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
the^ Mahabharata where Janamejaya is said to have conquered 
TakshaSili in the ^Punjab after he was installed in the kingdom 
of the Kurus at Hastinlpura. After the Mahtbharata fight 
the Kurus became the overlords of India, and’ perhaps Taksha^ 
remaihed defiant and hehce it was that '|anamejayi i 
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found it necessary to go and conquer that land. The founding 
of TakshaSilS by the Solar Aryans is indicated in the RimSyana 
story of Bharata having conquered the land from the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the leal fact that the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that countiy 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
da5^ of the Brahmanas and the Epics. But the Solar race 
people had their kingdoms in the east and they were the Kosala-^ 
Videhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahmanas love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
PSnchSlas. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz , the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when thelattei took possession of the land 
about the Sarasvati. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, i. 
when the whole land from the Punjab eastward up to Mithila 
was occupied by the Solar race people. Professor Macdonell^ 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Kuru and refers to the narrative given in the §atapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvati to the Sadanira, the 
eastern boundary of the Videha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas, wer^ of 
the same race as the Kurus. But I do not think that any such j 
inference is necessary. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati 
no doubt, but no mention is made of Kurus in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or the Kurus, of even Pfirus. Moreover the story in the 
Shatapatha (IV. i, lo) is that Videgha Matbavya took fire iq , 
his mouth ^nd went eastward up to the Sadanira where he had, 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- ^ 
tion by Gotama Rahugana, his priest. Hence, say& the 
mana, no Brahmin crosses the Sadanira. Now this nam^^of 
Gotema tallies with the later Epic^ story that the priests of the 
ViSeliai were Gotamas, ae I have ilrfekdy mentioned. It seems 
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to me then very probable that these Kosala-Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kuru-Panchalas, the representatives of the Lunar race 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the Brahmanas for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with Yajiia- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with the people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
KSshi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-Panchalas. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
viii, 10 and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druhyu and Puru, two only, together. What 
subsequently became of the Druhyus does not appear either in 
the Rigveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the Panchalas. Puranic tra- 
dition makes the Gandharas their descendants. The GandhSras 
are mentioned in the Chhandogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Rigveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Agni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( STFW 

). But there is no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The Purams state that they gave rise to 
several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the §ibi 
dynasty whose famous king was 6ibi, son of USinara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of A§vamedha 
sacrifice in the MahabhSrata. I am not quite sure if the 
Puranas are correct here ; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our list of the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
OT, and W are famous even in the Rigveda. 

To take a resume, the conclusions of ethnology and philology 
as applied to India by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
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Dr. Hoemle show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different times and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language. Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani. The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dra vidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, viz., the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the 'first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Lunar 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in the Vcdic literature, especially in the Rigveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority. The Rigveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kuru 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the Puranas. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
"Vasishthas are in Epic and Puramc tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly, the famous king Sudasa of 
these Bharatas is found in the Ramayana as an ancestor of R§ma 
and Satrughna. SudSsa is found in the Puranic genealogies 
also in the Solar line, but his father is not Divodasa as in the 
Kgveda. I think Puramc genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. Sudasa, (Pijavana), Divodasa and VadhryaSva form 
the ascending line according to the i^veda. It may be noted 
here that names ending in aSva are found mostly in the Solar 
race and VadhryaSva (Rgi vi, 6i and x, 19) seems to be a Solar 
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race king* Thirdly, ViSvamitra in the Kgveda is also a Kshi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Purana tradition also, 
Vi§vamitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race.* Fourthly, the narues of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of Ikshvaku only, in the Puranas and they 
are Aikshvaka also according to the Brahmanas. For all these 
reasons I identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bharatas, viz , 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bharata, but wherever this 
Bharata is menlioned in the Brahmams the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not naentioned in the Kgveda at all. 
This mixing u]) of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharat a varsha from the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even Puranic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and stales that India is called Bharat?. varsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first Svayambhuva Manu. According to an- 
other Purana, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 


♦ Tlie Puranas derive ViSv5mitra from the Lunar line, but there is a 
contradiction here between the Puranas and the R^manya^ and there 
is a contradiction among the PurSnas themselves. RSmayana, B^la- 
kstnda, Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of ViSvamitra as Prajapati and 
then KuSka at once in whosfe family of course ViSvamitra was born even 
acccurding to the Rigveda. He is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the Ramayana but he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The Puranas derive ViSvamitra in the Lunar line in two ways. HarivaxhSa 
derives fiim from Amavasu, another son of Pururavas than Ayu whose 
eon Was Nahusha ; while in another place it derives him from Ajamidha 
and Janhu. I think the Puranic genealogy ought to give way here to 
the Rimayaua which mahes ViSvamitra born in the oldest line of Kshatri- 
yas, Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
their modem Kshatriya representatives, v.z., the Rathods whp are derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

j 

f KuruSravana, a king in the Trasadasyu family is supposed to be a 
Kurp, but 1 do not see why he should be so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
is expressly said to be a TrEsadasyava and not a Kuru. The beginning 
word Kurn cannot make him a Kuru in race in the same way as Pivodtsa 
cannot be^a Dasa ^ non-Aryan as actnally tnggested by a German 
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Thsse Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata ui one place 
in the Aitareya BrShmana stands for warrior genexally.^ Itt 
the Nirukta in one place Bharatas are said to mean priests also 
along with Kurus. The reason why Bharatas may be substi* 
tuted for Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedic 
Index under Kuru» is not because they were identicsd with 
Kurus but because they were a different people with equal 
reuown, and wherever they were meant their name was to be 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are very 
strong reasons to identify the Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later, viz.. Epic days. Their representatives in the 
days of the Brfihmanas were the Kosala-Videhas the undoubted 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics and the Purams. 

The identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedas 
is not a matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus, 
the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Druhyus and the Pfirus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Purus became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the Kuru-PanchK- 
las of Epic and Puranic fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the Yadavas amongst whom was born 
Krishm referred to in the Chhandogya. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kings, e.g., the §ibis and the 
Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purana tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and BrShmai^ 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor YayAti though this is doubted by Prof. 
Macdonell under the word YayAti in the Vedic Index. Purd- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusha and YayAti are all mentioned in the ISSg- 


* Hacdonell says under Kuru that Bharatas in this passage (ii, %$) 
means the Bau^yanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvantas. 
^yana, however, translates Bharatas by warriors and Satvlmtas by 
ch^oteeors. This interpretation seems correct thou^ the deiiValiaiil of 
Bharata given by Siyana is fanctliil. I think the word Bharatas heeame 
mhiecinently a synonym ler warr^ and even for |»riesti stale4 
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veda and form, so to speak, the starting line of the Lunar race. 
There is, of course, no express mention in the ^gveda of this 
connection between Yayaiti and the five peoples, Yadu and 
others, but some such connection may be inferred from hymn 
I. 31, where Yay5ti is mentioned. This hymn is composed by 
Hiranyastupa Afigirasa and the Ahgirasas are connected, as we 
have already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this hymn may almost be taken to contain the con- 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Purinas, as 
it shows that (besides the Rishi Afigirasa) Agni was revealed, ori- 
ginally to two persons, Manu and Purfiravas (c^nr^ 

^ gfm; I) followed by verse 17 

) in which is plainly substituted for 
as his representative. Thus, the I^rSna tradition, 
supported by these references in the Kgveda, cannot be fairly 
ignored. I think, therefore, that the Lunar race kings from 
PurOravas down to Ajamldha are mentioned in the Rigveda, 
and from Bharata to Kuru and Janamejaya even, in the 
BrShmams. In short, the Lunar race Kshatriyas are undoubt* 
edly a Vedic people identifiable with POruravas and his 
descendants. Yadu, TurvaSa and others. 

Before concluding this paper I must advert to a very import- 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this: if the Solar 
and Lunar origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned 
in the Vedic literature^ how did the idea arise in Epic da}^ ? 
The idea of the descent of all races from one ancestor is not a 
fancy of the Indo-Aryans only but of many peoples ; and the 
birth of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth which 
many peoples have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in 
ancient times make their heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
later history we find the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the Spani- 
ards as the diildren of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that 
certain races were bom from the Sun and the Moon was not 
an unnatural one with the Epic and PurSQa writers. But some 
reason must have influenced the selection of these gods as the 
ancestots of the two races of Kshatriyas and we may try toss* 
sriiat ^ reason may have been. Manu is even in the Pgrada 
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the son of ^vasvat, or the Sun. It is not an idea of the later 
Indo-Atyans but even of the Vedic l^his and the word J^arata 
u 4 iich was the origin of the name of the ancient Rigvedic people 
the Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kshatriyas was de- 
scended from the Sun was inherited by the Epic writers from the 
^igveda itself. The birth of the other race of Kshatriyas from 
the Moon was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hence 
they must have been looked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Kshatriyas, being in Epic 
da]^ in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastly, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difference between these races in their observance of the year 
vriiidi is plainly discernible in the story of the Mah&bharata 
fight. The PAndavas had to pass twelve years of exile and one 
of incognito according to the covenant at their gambling game. 
Now the Kurus argued, when the Pindavas appeared in VirSta's 
fight, that they were discovered before their time, but the PSn- 
davas replied that they had kept their word truly and fully. 
Bhlshma decided the point in favour of the Pindavas and held 
that they had kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 days. 
This decision would undoubtedly be strange if the Pindavas 
observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I think this phase of the question has not sifficiently attracted 
the attention of scholars. I hold that this decision deariy 
proves that the Pindavas generaUy followed the Lunar year 
like the Mahomedans of the present day. In the Taittiriya 
Samhiti you have clear references to different years observed 
by the Ar3^ans, viz., the Civil year of 360 da}^, the Solar year of 
365 days and the Lunar year of 354 dasre. Of course, later 
Aiyans observed the Solar year only and ^ese differences have 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient times the Pindavas 
the latest branch of the Lunar race people, must have observed 
the Lunar year in much the same way as they observed poly- 
andry so common among the Himalayan people; while the 
Kurus or rather the DhirtarSshtras as older people nuift hAve 



observed the solar year generally in vogue among the older 
K^ttiyas. The people of the Punjab and of Ayodhyg and the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were all on the side of the DhSrtari^tras, while on the side 
of the Pindavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, viz., the P&nchSlas, who were apparently polyandious 
stiU and the Ysdavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas. In 
my opinion the different peoples ranged on either side observed 
diflment years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new traditmn. The former ol^rved the 
Solar year and the latter the Luirar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the PSndavas, PSnchSlas, etc., were the de- 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year as the DhirtarSshtras them' 
selves and the Madras, etc., but they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first settled 
Aryans there. I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 
but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 
I have already given expression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the Mahabharata. I touch it here m bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
assigned to these two most famous races of Kshatriyas, 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distinguish* 
ed themselves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Pura^ 
days, but also in the modem history of India commencing with 
Ifahomedan times. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 

(z) AtpurS inscription of ^aktikumara relating to the 
Guhilots of MewSd. 

(Indian Antiquary XXXIX of 1910 p. igi) 

?iag m 

sfriirfiim^^srPTcnT vkitW II 
«n!K5^%ftcrfwJTf^w^ I ^gf^Crf itrws 

I 'SWT^ 

II 

»r|«i|: 11 ^ II ^%frsR^5R:g g^ffw 

I #wnor*Tr?R5wwT'r ^ wwni; 

II ^ II I «T^ 

< t wn w ^ ?R*li ?PPIJ II V II ^ fim «R*r f«T- 

’SR^ *R?Tr ^ 5«fs?i3?*i*i; II 

sgpsi^ 

tWTT — udwa^ ^ iSt ^w*w^ sR3rr?5i: ll % ll 

« < H*IHI«^4l^q f «R1% 5tTf^!f5i: 

<wwgf i i ’i « iqt II d II w. gsr: 

«i|<ilrf^*fr«PirT ?r|*wra^ ll ^ ll sfN^iss^ — 3?iTW*i 

w ^ ifii qi qn gqs*iqi: «w qjwqiqqqqia* 
•nfflnit ll %* II 
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(2) Harshs Stone Inscription relating to the ChihamSnas 
of Simbar. 

(Ep. Indica Vol. II. p. 121). 


sft*isn»n (v !) wtvirqr?:5'wr*n«5 (s^) | 

w?*! Jia«r[% m?r: — « — «-[ ? ] ; — 

II \\ II 

%m »7qT*Rjq5ii«Rq aTwawt 

53^5RqT*l nqq Sa«pq>I^*. irai<ft I 

f??r 535 ] [ q J ?B!tl [ ;i ww^T 3 

IMY II 

!f?r: atcr I 

sftijpqrqqftRfSTreql *raf§a: II ?K II 

v«wf^ 5 «rcn qrf^treqr 555 

in*lq srrft^iTJ [ ft ] '» 

<5Rf«f»Trii^?i?rT [ q ] f5nq?^aqn5^ — 

ftri%r nftrat ^TfSl«r>"rt irewr 

( w ) II U II 
I 

ft !T5 cftaftlqiii rf?q% 

[^^] [^] *»«T «i4«r 

qRifioq [ Oiq ] ts: I 

?W?*IT IT^ qg 

aft flgi y <ft <w^^ «iq: «ft%fi%iw^ll u 

t*WRtlW ^ ftpRg JWjjtsft I 

^>l!r4[«]'' [ft! 3 ¥« 

[ *1] II <<£ II 
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git isf 1^15^ ( wnr ) ftrar I 

^«r «n«R 2 lt 

^gg:^ It II 

[ ] HfTi^r g^^qt ^nfralw; i 

II II 

«(!l%?TT3Rf|qr f%« *ft?Nr hiii% f^gsfg ^ 

irJlfti I iRiw^ ( ^r ) fgii> ^ 

ftsr [ ?:i ] II II 

^ ger^fl^w HTf^NrC^r^mfl ?e ( ^ ) j 

^5Wi^i^r ^T ftf»0?r II || 

qqf snrfct h3>: I 

Cfe5rraH;i^»i« * 15 *% II 

g^rcft: gqft: iRR®gi?fisiwq^« 

3iig^:wf®*ra^#Sc5*iiTrtwft: I 
3TRrr^5 h^- 

^Wir^ Inf^ — *ngcl4: 11 R'f II 

wwjjt 5i«?T»nE: 

f<ff{r [ Htq ] [ *T ] ^ fTOTH^^ II II 

»fi*T 5 «?*RT^ *rlg^q ftgi%q: 

«*fR^3k fwign: II II 

C *TfT ] g gjufiHg^iyqT 

•iMj gp^^fNqronnf^: $sish: li li 

•pfq <flw^ *< 1 * 11 ^ ^ ( ) ^5 I 

WHWipTOW wWWt II \C II 
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(3) Gwalior Bhoja praiSasti, relating to the Imperial Prlti- 
hSras of Kanauj p. 290 

Archaological Survey of India 1903 — 04, p. 280. 

L I ^ ^ II 

3TT?*TrwB^r5'rr«4 ^ I t q fe qr 

L 2 

*ifNs 5 rr^^»i^ 5 ri«i^: 5 Jrttrraf^ 5 »Tr: II R II 
^ gsjsfff spnfip'lcpj^ «nf 5 :T ^ «ft< 

^:riT; '^ 55 ?c^if^«T qai^; I 

w«T- 

L 3 »T^f*T5r5^> 

«TTflH I HU 

siRr^?!%;R^ ^^pq^siRq^ 

^ ^TT^T^I^•. I 

L 4 f%pn«ltW; 

S^JR^f*r$fireN^TtT«ra:l 5 r 54 «ft II v 11 

« 57 f?r«PisfW(*iT 
iSH’WJTcBir I 

*ft*rFrBng 3 i 5 in 

*1% fc g ^^sw a (i iagT- 



scms U(SCBipnoH6 m ths oRicniAL 


SOi 


^ 5 «ftr*is5rr ti K ll 

cr?^g: in«f ’em «!n9T^nT: 

stTf^i^twcre^smiss^ ’Rmnar; i 

«Rn^feq?l?i; ^r*cfTf^; ll ^ || 

^ ( ar?;) 

k 6 555raR?t«*F3eRft jrm^ {^^*t 

m «raTsq»rfferwi«r5f^^ «si?^ i 

<?:«: san'^qs^»i%5 =q qqifgsqftg^ Rfsc- 

f^gsra §=qf^«% ^ q qi wi fe j ^g ll « ll 

8TT?r: 

1?;^ ftrsj gm»Tz ^re q; i 


*rar — 


L 7 ?H 1^4 qifls?^ 

^»inqfnTt% H?i^<tro4^qij% n ^ || 
q«iTwr?*r g¥?Rq 
4: «5wrqrf^f^wr«qf«srq?q: i 
^?qT 'RT«qi>5R’$25ft'qi7ra 

ii ^ ii 

5?qklft q^ qR»r «nf^<- 


L 8 


q I 

^91 qi5?Tq|%*rrf%^»3^^q^ 
g?tf^ f^qnrftcqif^rq ii 
a?R4 qim (%TRi gq«?Fqw- 


K* 11 


inf^’95 PiwsqRfNg%j i| 1 1 |i 


39 
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qT<ff ^wgq? >»TOTqq^i’^^: ^?r; 

CTRtT si^ < g^q i % g^' V n i r ||?^| 

3pp*r srarrwRrf^- 


L zo 


q 9^3g'?Rq?r ll u II 

*Rqf5ggl5i%q: ilT^t Jirc^^f%i%qi»ra; ll n 

Jisiprfiltq fqftqt^Rj i 
53 ^^q asqg^T- 


Lii qf^qft^firqiJT II II 

sqdlfwq? f§paif^^q??qcr; 

»TW»I JJJlSlf q: q 5 »lT^ nun 

*RR^ qns3r?qr Stq^t3f%5§?r 

sRsqqal sqwir q =q q3^^%q l 
^qrsff gf^ f^: ^* 


L 12 ^ — 

jwt <rqt qr^ ?qfn%q«rqTqn?r?f^; || ?« ii 


»^nq?5fe3rft®f3rr‘% q?i?|3rr g qiqr q ^ 
gw wg^^q»nTi%5r: siF^^gq^srrf^- 
ijj^qwqsjr; srgf^q^ gjT^- 


L 13 ^ qi II U II 

iftt: qr«qqr qqlqqf^: n^- 

ilffqr ^?i^q gqt i 

ftjs^wpr q^qqrg^fiiq qr| wwlMrr 
qftisir 0 r[^ fifqraft qw il u ii 

wOnwOrt: qrqftq# 
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K 14 

sT^ntcPB^; If «R?5r 

Cj?[^ I II 

ir?nTnHhrT ?Rft 5=^a5lfa«or*Tr^»^ li il 

fWR 


L 15 I 

m 5r«rrerg^:r^vF^Jir^« fi^ II II 
«r5W7s^ ^T?r: I 

5^m#R xirr«r^5^«Kt f%j%: II II 

H?T*f^: iraw5?n 

^I*IT snT?f^» 


L 16 


*R*f 

*l53r3^i?S^R II II 


3rfa:5C5< sfrar «r^rfir II 


*iT^jg5aR?rT: iHTsr: smm; I 


STRRJ 


L 17 ^ «iT^fi»?nfr5*r II II 

ft«i?r Ksr g?3^ «cnrj 

fiift|g^i(^gH t wfira fR«t »rs«i^ 03- 

*RR^5 irf^ «niiT (t) upw^iflt 

II II 
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Bxiracts from imporfani Smritis (Manu and Yajriavedkyi 
anupted) showing the freer social condition of India tfi th 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 

— 

3sr: ^41?! Tarf?iF«^4 I 
^ 1^*1 I 

Q:w5r Isf II 

I ^Fa5rr?5rqtl3?r^fqf5Rt; I 

«fh»rT =? ^ li 

V *n!ni^5 ^ I 

3wt5 ^ II 

\ 9IRSn« «f«IT ^ ^ I 

#f«w ^ ?RR ^ jf II 

V arr^^ fa I® 

»R*i*rr®Bft*rar fJwn^ar'.Sff^nnRgj II 
— 

aft5»RR»4t SIR? afRT<l ft f| II 
^ srraft %ta[R?mr i 

^ swtaq ftw ia ^ im: ii 

< ^RC«ffiSfHn^ ftRIIJ I 

a Itqnwqi?1ft5r feq ^ q r ^mdfiwiq. ll 

3 BRt: — 

^ ftfisRi irnr"rt swr fqwt 3 <wrw^ I 

aiRTt 5^4 ^rgimflirsffa: ii 
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«nTOr*^: — 

snfTom ^ ^ I 

sf 5ni ^ II 

mMiTc^^T grSrJ vji?[*T5Ji5»?^dS5r^fi, ii 
ifW"I<?!J ’S^r ^ I 'I^T I 

*n8r^«FtT II 

snnMW ng fa arai: Jgfl^ a^N ^ i 
gaspp ^ JTHsn ^sa: 

m ara w«rf 5 i 315a: a^aRasu 1 
^ar: wifiT Pioar^ n^awr ft a^: 11 
aa^: — 

«Riiiftar5^?a?at aiaaiaal l 
awirar^ jRrea^ ll 


ararraat — 

? «i5iia5asareil«fi a aar a? aftt^ l 
3?3f^; aneawaiar arai at a ftar?^ ll 
Ifarft; — 

[afft%ar aar &c.aar5#aa®ta ftaiawarftra^a^l 
aa ap^ ftand ataJfaaiarw*i ( fta^as=5t » » 
a^a and «tra^=a «> ® ® a^a )] 
a ^aaa aft^aRir aT^wrasaiftra: 1 
g [a i« na aa a atai: a^aiaaaraaai it 


aaiaia: — 

? anrar tra^ar aa Jftaaar fear! 1 
a irra a:o 3 B^»aiMi ^^ aa saat ft a? 11 
a a^jaJraftat fta: ipfta^ a ar^ i 
§ 1 ^ ffta sirai a«ihr^ a 11 
\ ai# a^ar 3 aatarn ^af %aftara»i. ’ 
ftaiat ftaia ara a^aft; agwft ll 
V nftalft !pft ?!PiT ^ar^, ftsifsi 1 
Ifta: iQRaar 9ala[ f fta i ft taafti wagi i} 
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K *nin>ref^«Tf^sEreT^ fl^iRPr: l 

\ lit'r; 3TT5nJT: I 

II »7t«*n5rr: 

Y ft ^ ’unTSsIri I 

cRirrs^iTrtcT: s^ ^ Ii 

K ¥sl?«r^ ftiff «srf^ I 

51 § ^S7 si^'araTW: II 

^ siif*raF5PTfiT5n^iftort I 

Y 5TT«fl^R^tT5n>r> «fw5T I 

«nlc f^g€r gi 3R«Fq5j^ fest: ii 

K jmr*TKf54 ftf I 

ssrf^ 5R:5it4 aaiff?^ It 

sa^: — 

? 3n«T?rft ^ ^sJTT ^ Jirsft \ 
tre^n ?UEq sr^w f^psff^ ll 
— 

< F^i^itNk^ ^ f*rg5i ?^3H. I 
«I*ff NRt ^*Tn5qiai ^ g 5r*RPl% II 
^ Ji*R ^ 3n*^ qr ?nw i 

«L«iw 3 f^inr: *if?r5 ll 

\ gwr i 

fr ?[??«n5f ftsiC i i^gq^ II 

*ffcWS — 

? sjr^fRsrr^ f^r^rNjftn^wea qft?wS^i 

^ ^rt ^ j^RCR «iF^%^5EnmB*T Nt w 

'rarr^rKfif fiferfiwrn: gsv; «R»*?s*it«j*iT- 
wg»hH?iirsit Nt iBRpra^sii^g fiwgwj wr^ h 
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jrw?iRT «remt gssfta Jrt%- 

g^Rlii 

if^^rnT^i igscra; 

«CRf^ra^iwr «Tj5JTi5rr siK^ “^rrf^ 
gf^: — 


? aT[?*T^ ?rf ansTorl?^ 5reniK?0«rmr*i i 

3T^ JTm 5%^ ^sr5*R?r i 
5if^^ a?psrrf^«>r: ii 

W53 s^i5?raT JrasiRmf^ tra- i 

Y ^srr ^ srpft^ «nrf^ fjrf?!. i 
K «Tr(^| ^ ^i«5T ^?Nfcn I 

«T %?csERnrH5r: ^^Tfs^r: %??Frwlfir li 



APPENDIX IV. 

GENESIS OF THE DICTUM • 

We have not yet been able to trace the above dictum, meaning 
that there would be only two varnas (Brahmins and !§6dras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malSkara Bhatta of Benares in his work Sudrakamalikara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall presently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says “In some PuraM" (PurarSntare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the Purana which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kin)a- 
vadekar §astii of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in Mimansa pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his MahSbhSshya or commen- 
tary on the SQtras of Panini Patanjali says “ irT9r$<r 

” meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Angasand understand 
it. On this line of the Bhfi^ya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali, 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kai}^ata (who wrote his 
work about 600 A.D.). NSgojibhatta of the 14th century A.D. in 
his commentaiy named Udyota says here 

“ Some one sa3rs that in using 
the word Brahmin the BhSshyakara intends to suggest lhat this 
learning the Vedas is optional with others." VaidyanStha 
Mahideva P&3^gunde of the x6th century, who has written a 
Qihiyfl on the Ud}'ota remarks on this “ I 
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^WT ^ 51 ^rf^: ?r(^ ^ I^Rnr: i « r w» i ftN r 

9S«I «B5^ 5%5f ^?R,” ?T5«rH I Translation. 

The writer of Udyota expresses his disapprobation of the 
opinion in using the word kaschit some one for this rea- 
son viz., that the two (varnas) Kshatriyas and Vaii§yas are ex- 
pressly enjoined by the Smritis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo- 
takara), the word Brahmin in the Bhashya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
thiidc) Ite sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor Vaii§yas. Pbr a Smriti says " In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriyas and no VaiSy^ castes. There are in Kali only two 
Varnas viz., Brahmins and §Qdras " The editor §ivadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the Chhaya of Payagunde tacks on 
the remark %qf 8 |q ;| 5 fi g q w - 

I “ To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated by Kaliyuga is not sensible and hence the word Brah- 
min includes by upalakshana the three Varnas."' 

The above is a curious illustration how views based on the 
same original text change and toss from one side to another as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the DharmaSSstra properly laid down the rule tliat all the three 
Varnas should study and understand the Veda and such indeed 
was the practice in those dnys. This rule is naturally emlx)died in 
Manu and other Smritis. When Patanjali wrote his Bhashya 
after the general spread of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatii- 
yas and VaiSyas had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
up the study of the Veda. Many Brahmins also were doing the 
same and Patanjali thought that it was the duty of Brahmins 
even without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
the sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state of 
40 
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the country, Brahmins now being responsible for the preser\^a- 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D., when Bud- 
dhism was still supreme and naturally thought no comment 
was necessary. In the days of NSgojibhatta of about 1300 A.D. 
things had entirely changed, Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs — orthodox Rajputs-had established 
their right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up by 
some only. Hence Nagojibhatta found room to recoid the opinion 
of some one that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
VaiSyas was optional according to Patanjali. Payagunde of 
Wai wrote his work after the Mahomedans had long establish- 
ed their sw^ay over the whole of India including the south and 
after the Kshatriyas, especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the opi- 
nion that the Bhashyakara had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into existence in the interval, reflecting the actual 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, j^ivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of Payagunde tliat 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyuga rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three varnas have 
to study and understand the Veda. 

From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 
A. D. If the belief had arisen before the time of NSgojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
by Payagunde later and justified the statement of Patafi- 
i^i by the simpler method viz,, that Patanjali intended to con- 
vey fiat there were no Kshatriyas and VaiSyas in the Kali age. 
It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
NSgojibbatta. 


It is, however, possible to suggest that Najogibhatta knew 
the dictum but did not support it. For we know that KamalS- 
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karbhatta, one of tiie descendants of NSgojibhatta only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his §Qdrakamal^ara — 

“ !i3 scr^- 

HFci^’sfRrr | jtit- 

II ^fsrii3^ ^ 

fil I sTfon^a^ srnTTr: fl:5i: i 

3»t 3*1 ft*raT: II a?cT: 

3^: I Sl4 ^ g ^5iijjrr«f 

sw^i^y: |!5T q ff fttrar: | 311 g I: fii§ Pq^qr 

I ^ *w?q^« .sF^vjqjqr iq^^lvrers 
fRqq ij^fecqwRqg^^orr: II ” 

Transl. : " But in Bhagavata Purana 9th Skandha the absence 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is dedared as also in the 12th 
Skandha in the verse "Devapi, brother of §antanu andMaru 
born of the race of Ikshvaku will live in the village of Kalapa 
endowed with great yogic power. These two, at the end of Kali, 
will again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and ASnuna by the 
coiiunand of Vaaudeva.” Again in the ViShnu Purana also (it 
ifi stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati will destroy the 
Kshatriya people. Again in another Purana (it is said) "Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas, Vaifyas and §udras are the four varnas the 
first three of which are Dvijas. All these exist in every age but 
in the Kali age oifiy the first and the last remain. " How then 
can you speak of subcastes bom of mixture with Dvijas ? The 
answer is : this doubt is not correct for Vishnu says “In the 
Kali age some remain as seed ” a«d in the Matsya Purana it is 
stated "Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, VaiSyas and §Qdras who 
will remain as seed (at the end of Kali) will become mingled with 
these in the beginning of K|ita Yuga." From these two autho* 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that there are 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas in the Kali age though their appearance 
is conc^ed and their Kaima or mode of life is defiled." It must 
be pointed out that the author, KamalSkarbhatta, bdongs to 
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the famous Bhatta family of learned men and Dharma-Sastris of 
Benares to which belonged Gagabhatta also who crowned 
!§ivaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged Najogibhatta and it is possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of DharmaSastra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nagojibhatta it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of Kumarila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
Dharma^astra that there were no Kshatriyas nor Vai^yas in 
the Kali age. For Kumarila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word Raja in his Vartika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning ( 

). The question was 
whether the word R 3 .ja in the sfitra *1^ 

meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
clearly estaWishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and Vai^ya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatriya kings alone could 
perform the Rajasflya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
dictum ‘ Kalavadyantayoh sthitih ’ had not arisen in the days 
of Kumiiila. In inscriptions of the Rasb^kGtas, the §^l 3 hSr^ls 
and the Yidavas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents draum up in praise of 
kings by royal orders. But wc find VijnSneSvara an authoritative 
writer on DharmaSastra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his da)^. He would certaiidy have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kali age. VijnaneSvara’s commentary belongs to the 12th century. 
Then again Hemadri, also an athoritative writer on Dharma- 
iSastra, does not desist from describing the Yidavas as descen- 
dants of §ri Krishm and therefore Kshatriyas. No doubt, it may 
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be objected that he was a minister to the Yadava king Rtunchan- 
dra. But this eulogy of the Yadavas is not in a State document 
but in his work on DharmaSastra. And the famous saint and 
poet of MaharSshtra, Jnaneivara, also describes RSmachandra- 
rao Yadava as Kshatriya. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son, We, therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet, when JnaneSvara wrote his poem in §aka 1212 or 1290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome- 
dan times, in the east and the south, where PSyagundes and 
Kamalakar lived. 
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THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. RajavMe, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the Ra^dha 
Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet 
named Jayarama Pindye, a contemporary of §ahaji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in Maharashtra in ancient tknes (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B.C. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the Ch^ukyas and the Rash- 
trakttes and the Yadavas whose brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. Rajavade should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. Rajavade is really surprising. In fact, Mr. R§.ja- 
vade himself observes “ Our readers will be astonished to find 
us calling the Chalukyas and others foreigners." We may go 
further and add that the readers will not only be surprised but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet formulated the theory that these Chalukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not Kshatriyas and 
here we find Mr. Rajavade going to the opposite extreme and 
holding the opinion that they were Kshatriyas but not Marathas. 
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Mr. Rijavade calls the Chalukyas and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or Vaifyas are Aryans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into MahSrashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not permanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country ruled. The 
English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military officers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
thk country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurasan, from Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya rule over the Deccan (Circa 230 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhritya rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modern times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present rule of Scindia, Holkar 
or G^wad cannot be looked upon as foreign though it is in 
parts of the country outside MahSrashtra. For, their civil and 
military administration is carried on mostly by local men and 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among clerks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from locally residing 
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Maratha families. And what is more important, these ruling 
families have made the respective territories ruled by them their 
home and they never think of returning to the Deccan although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
families of the Deccan. This examination of the essentials of 
a foreign rule will enable us to determine whether the Chalu- 
kyas, the RSslitrakutos and the Yadavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in Maharashtra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can the 
Chalukya, RashtrakuU and Yadava rule in Maharashtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and military administration 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into Maharashtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modern 
ruling families in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya families. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinities 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there is 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 

But it may be urged that these families were, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of Maharashtra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mind and body, their 
political instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the people of the Deccan. In other words, they were fresh 
incomers from the north into MahSrSshtra andiiad not yet lost 
their higher feelings and capacities* Probably Mr. RSjavSde calls 
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these ruling families of the Deccan foreigners from this point 
of view. But properly considered this view also is not histori- 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
place according to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
also, after Panini and Ixdore Katyayaua after 900 B. C, 
and before 300 B. ('. The only jioint of difterence between us is 
that wliUe Mr. Ra.javado thinks that this j^ettioment took place 
after Buddha i. e., after 500 B. C. wc think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (following as wc do the opinion of Dr* 
Sir Bhandarkar) c , about the ytli century I> (see Vol.I.p.79). 
But whether iIkj Aryans ol xM.iharashtra (ante to Jl before or 
after Buddha does not coiu'crn us Ixere. The question here is : 
Did the early Chalukyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before, that time or did they belong 
to the general stock ol the Maratha Aryans settled there for 
centuries ? Similarly did the Rashtrakuhis whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the Yadavas whose rule began about iioo 
A.D, come to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
think Mr. Rajavade's apparent view that these families were 
frcsh-comers is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 

Let us first lake tlxc case of the early Chalukyas, Pulake^in 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they were Kshatriyas 
from Ayodhya. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Kastern ChMukyas is not mentioned in any 
inscriptional record of the early Ch^ukyas themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
ion A.D (See Ranastipiindi grant E. I. Vol. VI p. 357)* When 
after the new editions of the Purams notably after the Bhaga- 
vata of about the loth century A.D. had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign itself 
to either of the Puramc solar and lunar Kshatriya Vamfes it is 
very probable that the Eastern Chalukyas promulgated the 
view tliat they belonged to the lunar Vam§a and that they ori- 
ginally ruled in Ayodhya. The most famous family of this 
VarhJh, was of the Pandavas and Udayana was the last famous 

41 
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historical king of this family who ruled in Kau§ambi about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in Ayodhya, a king of the familj^ came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first Ch^ukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D. as shown by us in Vol. I. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early Chalukyas (who were then appae 
rently believed to be solar Kshatriyas). As this story is given 0- 
late as 1000 A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
early Chalukyas they appear to be, as we have already recordas 
our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Maratha Kshatriyas of the Mand- 
\ya gotra, the gotra ol the northern Cluilukyas being Bharad- 
\^aja. Their marriage relatioiis appear from their grants to be 
generally contracted with Pallavas, Rashtra.kuta^ and Sendra- 
kas who were undoubtedly Maratha families represented by 
.the modern Maratha families of Palavc Ratakute and Sindc. 

The case of the Rashtrakutas is still cleaicr . Their rule be- 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time ; for it can be clearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old Maratha family. The early inscriptions of 
the Chalukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty of the 
Deccan from the Rastrakutas. And the early records ol the 
RashtrakUtos themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
from the Ch^ukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nityavarsha dated §aka 834 (912 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantidurga the first Rashtrakuta king recover- 
ed baek the Lakshmi or regal splendour of the Ratta kingdom 
which had been drowned in the ocean of Ch^ukya powder, like 
Narayana who brought up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( 
gsr: I 

J, Bom. Br.R.A.S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the Rashtra- 
ka^ always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during Chalukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, clear from Chalukya as well as RashirakGta 
records that the latter were kings of the Deccan in about 
400 A. D. ». e, about 350 years before their Imperial rule 
began about 750 A. D. 
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The Rashtrakute records no doubt describe them as Latta- 
lOrapuradhiSvara or kings of the town of Latialura and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that this was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr. Rajavade suggests that 
this was the town of Ratnapura in the Chedi country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanskrit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit name 
instead of the Prakrit Dattalura in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form Mannyakheta instead of the Marathi 
name Malkhed of the capital of the Rashtrakutas . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying LatUltira 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the really pertinent ques- 
tion is when did the R^htrakutas come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura ? Did they come about the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh-comers into the Deccan from the north ? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as from records their rule about 400 
A.D. in the Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in Maharashtra when they became masters of it. 

But we believe they were far older inhabitants of MaharSsh- 
^a, being as old as the days of ASoka (250 B.C). These RSsh- 
trakQtas are the same people as the R^trikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of ASoka. The word Rishtrakfite, as we have 
already stated, means chief among the Rattas. Indeed this 
truth liei embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in Rashtraknta records that in the vaihSa of the YSdava Satyaki 
there was a king named RatU whose son was Rashtrakdta who 
gave his name to the family. The RashtrakQtes were, there- 
fore, Ratbas, in fact the original people who gave their name to 
the country and the kingdom of the Rashtrakfi^s is described in 
their records and even in the Puranas as RaterSjya. It seems, 
therefore, that the rule of the Rashtrak^tos was par excellence 
MarathS rule and they were emphatically a MarS^S family. 
For the ChSiukyas of Badami had latterly become so to speak a 
KarnUtaka family and their kingdom is in RSshtrakft|a records 
spoken of as the kingdom of the KarnStakas (see p. r4^ )« 
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may be mentioned here that while Karnataka scholars try to 
represent the Chalukyas as southern or Karnataka Kshatriyas 
and not MarathSs, Mr. Rajavade tries to prove that they 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were MarStha Kshatriyas of the Deccan. These different 
views are practically one and the same for the Chalukyas, 
Rashtrakhtes and Yadavas originally all came from the 
north, Marinas and Karnatakas being local names of the 
same Aryan people from tlie north. Wliat is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fresh-comers into the Deccan or Karnataka about the establish- 
ment of their rule and particularly the Rashtakutos were 
unquestionably one of the oldest and truest MarS^S Kshatriya 
families of MahSrSshtra. 

Lastly, the YSdavas who established their rule over Maha- 
rB^tra about iioo A.D cannot also be proved to be Kshatriyas 
recently come from the north. They are undoubtedly Ksha- 
tri5ra8 belonging to the Yadara VaihSa as their name indicates, 
believed to be descended from §ri Krishna as stated in a PraSasti 
of Hemadri ; and from the same PraSasti it seems clear 
that they were long established in the Deccan : (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. I part I. p. 270). "They all originally 
belonged to Mathura ; from the time of Krishna tliey were lords 
of Dvaraka. From the son of Subahu these heroes of Yadava 
vam&i ruled in the south.” The intermediate steps between 
Subahu and Seuna who gave his name to the country are many 
and we can well see that when the Yadavas rose to eminence 
they were not fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
rdations with Chalukyas and other MarS^a families of the 
Deccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and were, 
therefore, as completely Marlthas as other MarStha families. 

But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the Chalukyas, the 
Rashtrakfitas and the Yadavas as foreigners and treats their 
rule as foreign in the Deccan, the Bhosales of §ivaji were 
more certainly foreigners and yet he does not consider their 
rule fis foreign. §ivaji unquestionably belonpd to the 
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Northern Rajput family of the §isodias. It is sometimes 
thought that this myth was created by Chitnis and other 
flatterers of §ivaji at the time of his coronation. But 
Mr, Rajvade by Uie discovery of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of Sahaji has set at rest all 
such doubts and has shown that the belief prevailed even in th- 
time of Sivaji’s father. We have always accepted the truth of 
this pedigree for other reasons and (.hiefly for the fact that in 
lists of Maratha family names belonging to pre-§ivaji time 
which we have come across, the Bhosales are not mentioned at 
all. This discovery by Mr. Rajavade has confirmed our view, a 
view which we have already recorded at page 5 of tliis volume. 
Perhaps, it may be objected by some that §ivaji’s gotra is 
given as KauSika in sanads issued by the family while that of 
the iSisodias is Ba ijavapa. There is no doubt this discrepancy exists; 
but we think that it is due to the mistaken notion ot the Pandits 
of the Deccan recorded in VijnaneSvara’s dictum that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their 
Purohitas. When th" Bhosale family settled in the Deccan 
they probably took up the KauSika gotra from their new Pure- 
hitas. In fact it may be contended that if this fiction had been 
set up by Chitnis at the time of ^ivaji’s coronation be would 
certainly have established the Baijavapa gotra of the §isodias 
for his patron’s family. It. tberefore, seems probable that the 
pedigree from tlie Udaipur family believed in §ahaji’s time is 
true and believable. But that question apart, what we are 
concerned with here is since the Bhosales were undoubtedly 
Kshatriyas from the north even according to Mr. Rajavade, 
why does he not look upon their rule as foreign ? In fact on 
this theory the foreign domination of Maharashtra comes down 
to our own day without intermission over 22 bunded years. 
For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as tliey 
did from Konkan and even to Konkan from Persia according to a 
theory of Mr. Rajavade. But historically speaking the Bhosales 
though belonging to a §isodia northern Kshatriya family cannot 
be treated as foreigners, for they had settled in the Deccan nearly 
300 years before their rise ; secondly their marriage relations 
were all with MarSthS families of the Deccan ; thirdly they never 
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looked back to Chitore nor even wished to return to the north 
and fourtlily and lastly the soldiers and ofiBcers of the Bhosale 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first soldiers assisting 
6 ivaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavala MarS- 
thas of the Poona district. In short, even Sivaji’s rule and tlie 
rule of the succeeding Bhosale kings, Sisodias though they 
were, was not foreign in MahSrashtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with MarSthas for 
300 years was practically a Maratha family and although it was 
assisted in its rule bv Marathas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by Sivaji the founder 
of Maratha rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
some truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient MarathSs cannot ^ really be consi- 
dered to be low r in ci\’ilibation. Tliey were a blend of the 
Aryan with tlie Naga vam&i. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question ; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to be men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the MahabhSrata we know 
that the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
davas and were their hereditary enemies for three geneit tions. 
In the Sarpasatra of Jaramejaya which was in effect a war of 
extermination waged against them, many NSgas p.-rished but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
N3gas recorded in the Mahabharata are to be found, as Mr, 
Rajavade hrs himself pointed out, among Maratha families of 
the Deccan. The Nagas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSilS in the Fanjab down to the PSndya coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the MahS- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
MarSthls, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher political capacities and MarSthS history shows 
that it is not only §ivSji of the !§isodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
even men from undoubted ancient MerStha families who?? 
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coming from the north has not yet been hinted, vSUch as Ranoji 
Scxndia and Molliatarao Holkar can be described as great sol- 
diers and politicians. Indeed Mahadji Scindia’s fame as warrior 
and statesman, as an orgnnisor of annies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. Raja- 
vade that the Marathas of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than tile Kshatriyas of the north is itself mistcjkcn and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the Ch^ukyas and Rashtrakutas 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

And why should the Mara^as of the Deccan be treated as 
of lower civilisation and of less vigour than the Kshatri5’as of 
the north ? Klhnologically the Marathas may! e (onskVred to be 
a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian people but such mixture of 
blood must be pn'suiued to have takt n palce < ven in the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth ol thePandavas 
and other hcrots of the Mo.habharata and the Puranas. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatriyas appear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dravidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the physictil charactersitics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true that the Rajputs of 
Rajputaiia and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Ary^an physi- 
cal chara.cteristics and are purer AryTvns than those of U, P. to 
Mah^ashira. But as w^e have showm above, history does not 
show that the Marathas have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial \igour and intellectual capacities. And if the Mara- 
thas could not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equpJIy the Kshatriyas of the north could not and north and 
south w^'ere eventually equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Mahomedans. ^lore the Western Arj^ans of the pre- 
sent day too both have equally bent tlieir necks. If any thing, 
it Wc’.s in Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle was made 
against the domination of foreign Mahomedans. And the 
credit for this success under ^ivaji must be shai^ed if it is to be 
shared, equally between the, Kshatriyas of tie north and the 
MarathSs of the south speaking ethnologycally as well as histo- 
rically. To look upon tJie Marafhas of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation and capacities is, therefore, not correct from any 
6tand*-{ft)int 
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That in the first and second sub-periods of Mediaeval Hindu 
History the Marathas were looked upon as Kshatriyas and of 
equal status by the Kshatriyas of the north we have already 
shown. But wt' may further add here tlia.t just as Kshatriya 
of the nortli tire in liistorii'a] times known to have come 
to the south We iuive historical evidence to sliow Ihtit at least 
one Maratha Kshatriya family went from the bouth to tJie jiorlh, 
settled there and obtained not only rcnowii but lull recognition 
as a Rajput ^amil5^ We are here anticiptiting mtitters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we luf.y state liere 
succinctly that the traditions of llie Ratliods of liic north who 
are in Indian history (me of the most valiant Kajaput clans 
declare that they came originally from the Dcccan and its 
name was Rashtrakuhi which by the usual rules of Pr^rit 
transformation has become Rathoda. Ol course this family is 
not the same as the Rashtraku^ family we have described in 
this volume for the present Rathods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. We mention this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in the tenth century A.D, 
the Marathas were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
36 Rajput families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish between the capacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the southj 

We may thus conclude that the Ch^ukya or Rashtrakfita 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that oi WiUiam 
the Conquerer over England who came to England as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of the Ch^ukya and Rashtokuta rule had been established 
in the Deccan for centuries and they founded and maintained 
their rule not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the help of 
the people of the Deccan itself. They were thus in efCect Mara- 
tha Kshatriyas and the theory of Mr. Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatnyas is, to say the least, not well 
founded. 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to bring here in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were MarSthSs 
but not Kshatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamiputra Satakarni describes him as Khatiya 
— ^Dapamana — Damanassa** i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Kshatriyas men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamiputra never Went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the RSshtrakutas, the Afenakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of A^ka. Next we have the evidence of 
^barasvamin author of the Bhashya on the Mimansi SQtras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves Raj^ even though 
they may not actually be doing the woi^k of a RAja viz., protec- 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again Kumarila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bhashya of §abara riemarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by the Bhashyakara in common with the 
Dakshinatyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves Rajas was really prevalent among the Maralluis 
of the Deccan. The word Dakshinitya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always means MarSthS the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prakrit word. This is a most reliable piece of evi- 
dence to hold that the Marathas of the Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries considered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary (not ruling) MarSthS families styling themselves 
RijAs still prevails in the Deccan. We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of Kumlrila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls PulakeSin king of MahSrSshtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
RishtrakOtas were considered to be descendants of SAtyaki a 
lunar race Kshatriya. And the YSdavas were considered to be 
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descradants of Krish^ himself by Hemftdri, a great Brah- 
min writer on ]%arma-&tetra belonging to the rath century A.D< 
Even Jfiinefvara, the famous saint and Marithi poet, describes 
RSmadeorso YSdava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race- king at the end of his Mar&thi commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgitS. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
twelve centuries, of Brahmin writers on Dharma-^tra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Marathfls were all along 
treated as K^atriyas. The theory that there are no Kshatri- 
3;as or Vaifyas in the Kali age came into existence hereafter as 
shown in Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma^istra writers of the Deccan. The MarathSs 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vedic rites and 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
coring to the wrong theory of Vijiianetvara tiiat Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own. The MargthSs as Kshatri3^s had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the inscriptions of 
Pulakeito and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rfishtra- 
kfita and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also followed by the northern Kshatriyas of the time ; for we 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the Pratihiras 
and other Rajput kingly families. This circumstance encouraged 
the neglect of the gotra system by the MarathSs. There is, 
however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north 
the Ilfarfithas also kept up some memory of their gotras in tfairir 
bardic records and vaiuSSvalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
clan-system and not the gotra system. The gradual n^ect of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their beii^ ranked in 
Mahomedan times as Madras. It would be most interesting if these 
ancient vaibifivalis of Marlthis of pre-§ivaji days were found in 
the diligent search going on in the Deccan for old documents. 
But whether such vaihlivalis be discovered or not and in- 
of some discrepancies to be noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it will be conceded that the Ifarithas must 
be treated as Kshatriyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed abew. 
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We will close this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of Maritha Kshatriya families from published and un- 
published ancient records. The gotra of the Miosale family is 
Kauiika while that of Nimbalkars (ParamSras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the Patankars and of Dubals of Kaihad is Bhind- 
vSja which is the gptra given in ancient records of the nordiem 
CldUukyas horn whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the MSne family of Mhasvad is Atri, their clan being Gauta. 
The gotra of Palaves or Pallavas is Bhiradvija as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and ChSlkes is MSnavya mentioned in records of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Bareda is mentioned in 
their state records to be Bhirgava. 
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NOTE. 

RAl BAHADUR GAURISHANKAR OJHA ON BAPPA RAWAL. 

It is fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
been placed in possession of the views of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha 
on the several disputed topics in connection with Bappa. Rawal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagaii Pra- 
chaxini Patrika Part I No. 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bapp& which the learned Pandit has recently obtained ; 
and contains a full discussion of all the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. Rai Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha*s intimate 
acquintanco with the ancient inscriptions of Raj pu tana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that his views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should con- 
tain his views on Bappa Rfiwal, although they may dif[er in some parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. Wo, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar's views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this volume* 

1 Was Bappa a Brahmin ? 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether Bapp& was a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and not a 
Bralu^n, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, he 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bap^ recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he reUcs, 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.£. X034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahideva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that Bapp& was a Brahmin (Vipra)« Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression Haghuvam&a-kirtipiiunfth 
applied to the ascetics of Ekalinga by the Narav&hana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Xtpura and is dated V, £. 1028, 
This inscription is r^ublished by Dr* D. E. Bhandarkar bimsell in B.B, 
K, A. S. Vol. XXII p. 167. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha tUnks Hmt 
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Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar has wrongly omitted these words from considera- 
tion ia the purport of the inscription which he has given in the 
beginning of his notice of the inscription where he says (p. 152) that “ the 
fame of Uie ascetics had spread from the Himalayas to Rama's bridge"* 
whereas in reality the expression means that ** these ascetics had spread 
the fame of Raghuvam&a from the Himalayas to the bridge of Riima or 
Cape Comorin Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or un- 
knowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvam^a. This 
inscriptioD, we have already shown, makes the earhest mention of Bapp$. 
Rkwal and states that he was the very moon to the Guhila gotra kings. 
It clearly follows that these ascetics of Ekahnga who were their Gurus 
were instrumental in spreading the fame of the Guhilavamga kings. The 
word piluna means displaying (see Apte's Die.); the epithet could not have 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is, therefore, clear that 
as early as the Naravkhana inscription of V. E. 1028 or A.D. 971, Bappk 
was not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the 
Guhila Vam^a but the vaxh^a was also known as Raghuvamla. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 
old authority for believing that Bappk was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatriya both from tliis inscription and al&o Bappa's coin (p. 260). 

The word Mahideva in the Atpura inscription recorded only 6 years 
after this Naravkhana inscription should, therefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But how do the Chitod and Abu inscriptions say 
that Bappk was a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar 
rightly says that they do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained in 
the body of this book (p. 87) how the word Mahideva in the Atpura in- 
cription being misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
aeaich of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput families and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the Chkham&nas who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be bom from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first Chkhamkna as born from a tear of the Vatsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the Paramkras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been bom from Vasishtha's sacrificial fire ; and the Chklukyas who 
aie of the Bharadvkja gotra are said to have been born from the chuluka 
handful of water in the hands of Droua Bhkradvkja. Wo have clearly 
explained in our chapter on gotra and Pravara how Brahmins and Ksha* 
tiiyas have the same gotras (see pp. 56-63) but mediaeval baurds who did 
ant pit^bly sutfidently know Vedic Sfitra literature invented new stories 
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iot Hm lott&dm Xihatrijrik iMiiiliei in which they are represemtedi as 
Brahmint. Even the Pratihtm who were also known aa Solar raoe 
KKhatriyia are said in one inscription to have been bom Irom a Brahmin 
lather and a Kshatriya mother. Dating an interval of three hundred years 
this new theory of Bappa being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Cbitod and Abo inscriptions dated 1331 and 134s. But 
as in the case of the Agnikala theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Piithvira] RUst and now exploded Irom more ancient inscrip* 
lions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhiiots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength oi an earlier 
inscriptioD and the golden coin. All later records copy the Chitod tradi* 
lion including the Bkalinga Purina and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least ; Just as Vazhf a Bhishasa of the Chauhans must be dis* 
regarded on the basis of andent inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of Bappi being given when an infant to a Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the Naravihana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the Chitsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R* Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhiiots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on anotW point (p. 2S3). He has not marked the wrong interpeeta* 
tion of two words by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and has. therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Ch&tsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur dty. 
It relates to a Guhila family no doubt ; but it is not certain tliat it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it Is not unlikely that the two families are 
eneand we will, therefore, notice this inscription further in this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription givss a 
genealogy extending over la kings from one Bhatripatta of the family ef 
Guhila. This first long is described as the equal of Rhma and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says at page ii (E. I. XII) ** Rhma here lefened to U, of 
course, Paraluitma and what the verse intends saying is that as Pufulu* 
xUma was a Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya* Bhatri* 
patta aBo was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed maxtiid energy ; in 
ether words Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatia, •, what is now known as 
Brahmahshatra.** This dearly shows how Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
seesed by the theory of the Brahmin extraction of Guhiiots. For the 
theory represents BappU alone as a Brahmin and not every Idiig in the 
GttbiU family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented aa a 
Brahmin ; and he could not be so ae we shall pr sa a nity show. Korcanhebe 
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vIcm that fkBTB can be a simile only when there is a reeemblance in some 
points and a dsllerence in others. In order^ therelore, that Bhatripatta 
may be taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
that he was a Brahmin* And further Pr. D. R. Bhandarkar has here 
also ignored the word * asame * which to our mind refers to the diXerent 
character of the families of the two.^ 

The second word which has similarly been misinterpreted is the word 
dvija used in connection with king Sri Harsharaja bom from Sankaragapa. 
a descendant of Bhatripatta. on which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar obseryae 
at p. la In inscriptions of this period . so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ** Now it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes and 
as an adjective it means twice*bom. The word means, so far as we can 
Judge, ro more than 'twice bom’ in this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previous verse f. In the previous verse. &mkaragapa is said to have 
married one Yajjl who was like P&rvati. because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased with &va (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargapa and YajjE (who were like Sankara and I^rvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in this connectioD. twice- 
born. as Skanda was bom twice through $ikhi or fire. The expression- 
’ Sikhinah parigrihatayk’ is not quite clear, but it refers in our view to Skan- 
da being taken up gladly by fim. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet’s stating with regard to thie 
king alone out of the 12 descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? And 
unless it was stated that &inkaragana was a Brahmin and Yajjk was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. Yajji 
Is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considera- 
tion. the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period. 
SrTharsharftja could not have been called a Brahmin. 

It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at ^lis period, differing as it did 
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from our present condition, were borne in mind. We have already describ- 
ed the social condition of this period in Chapter II Book V, and have also 
explained the custom of Anuloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p. 192-5). But it will bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah- 
mins of the present day who can only marry Brahmin wives. Brahmins 
could then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened in ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bappk R&wal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
and the next king waa the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly state that Bappa married many wives chiefly 
daughters of kings and therefore even if Bappk had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fact 
most probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatriya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a Kkshtrakiita or a Ch&- 
ham§,na or a Huna* family. Similarly this Chktsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to Chkharnkna or Para- 
mkra family and hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha- 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute of being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dakar. Similarly Al-Benini records 
that the Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had Bappa’s family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly have 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smritis and there is nothing wrong if 
the Udaipur family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described# 
having always abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In short even if Bappa is represented as a Brahmin by the Chitod arid 
Abu inscriptions of V. E. 1331 and 1342 and all later records, that dries 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abn 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vaxh^a as a Brahmin Vamla. 
Pandit Gaurishaakar Ojha is apparentiy under a wrong impression in this 


* i^ not necessarily a Mlecchha family as it is also the name ol 
a Kshatriya family (Seri Hall in A. B. XX^ P* note 11), ' 
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respect. ‘ STWOT f ' (p. 265) is too general a state- 

ment and it must be clearly understood that these inscriptions and some 
others represent Bapp& alone as a Brahmin and not this family and that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not have 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of Bappft being looked upon as a Brah* 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and by the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahideva did not interfere with the status of the family in 
the opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a diffemt social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of Bappa’s being a Brahmin, into believing that the status 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. As we have shown* 
Bappg's being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family's being 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were true . But, as Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of Naravahana settles 
the point and BappS's being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interprt lation of the w^ord Mahideva. 

And the mischief has, we think, further been aggravated by the mis* 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now know'n as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
is clear that Anandapura in tliis first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of Nfigahrada as distinctly stated in the Chi tod inscription. In fact 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of Kkgahradaor Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan* 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meaning Nagar Brahmin (p. 267). The result has been that the word 
Mahideva has led to the tradition of Bappfi. being a Brahmin and the 
word Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being a Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. Wo have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chi tod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does not 
describe Bapp& as a Nagar Brahmin which be would have been too glad 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes Nftgohrada 
as Anandapura neverj 

thought that Bappk was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus* 
a.«% given in Ekalinga Purilpa and other later records, has also to be aban* 
doned. In fine, we have to remember that this myth of Nagar eactrac* 
tion like the Agnivania myth arose under a misapprehension and as Pandit 
Gaurishankar has conclusively shewn, we have to hold that Bapp& Rftwal 
was a solar race Kshatriya, from the Naravfthana inscription and the 
golden coin of Bappft. 

Whether Bappft belonged to an off-ehoot of the Velebh! family, which 
might have eetablished itself at Nagada ie a question which may here be 
diteusied belm preceding further. Bappt'e great exploit, hietericilly epe« 
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aldng, was his taking the fort of Chitod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which ruled there. Round this great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions should gather. The case of Bapja seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of Sivaji in this as in many respects. When Sivaji founded 
an independent kingdom defeating four Mahomedan powers, he 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkars and even 
ministers would find for him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in his own life-time with the then be,st blood among Rajputs 
and SJvaji was beheved to be descended from the Sisodia family of Udai- 
pur. Bappi was similarly connected probably in his own Ufe-time with 
the best royal blood in his time and his connection was established with 
the royal family of Valabhl which was then known as the best Kshatriya 
family, as evidenced by Harsha’s giving his daughter to a king of this 
family who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatriya. In fact 
this very connection of Bappa’s family with the royal family of Valabhl 
which was then ruling it shows that that family was considered the best 
Kshatriya family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race faimly as Udaipur tradition rcpicscnts it. In our r-iev. 
the genealogy of Sivaji as a descendant ol the Sisodias of Ud.nj.ur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Gulula family of 
Nagada in which Bappa was bom was similarly rcaU\ conncclid with the 
Maitraka family of Valabhl. But what we urge is that itin if this 
connection be looked upon as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centuries, it at least establishes the fact tliat the Valabhl family was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 

2 The Dates of Bappa’s Birth, Accession and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection witli Bapp5 viz., hi.s dates 
there is again fortunately no difierence practically between the view of 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha and the vu w adopted in this volume 
Certain minor differences, however, exist and must be discussed at 
length. And first with regard to the date of Bappa’s birth. IVc have 
tekea this date to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and which, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many diflSculties 
Mewad bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz., 
that Bappa was bom in St. igi. This figure was thus a riddle before 
Tod and he explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction of Valabhl which he wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actnaUy took place We now know from inscriptions that Valabhl Un go 
were stiU ruUng when Bappa rose to fortune and established rule in Chitod. 
The explanation of the figure which wc have given (p. 75) is this that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of Valabhi rule but from 
its founding by Bhatarka in 509 A.D. The figure 191 added to 509 gives 
700 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s With and it fits in well with the history 
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of the period, Man Mori's inscription at Chitod dated V.E. 770 showing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by Bappft. Pandit 
Gauri Shankar Ojha, has however, shown that St. 19 1 was the traditional 
date in Mewad not of Bappa's birth but of his accession to the gaddi of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishankar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke's Tod Vol. I p. 268). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa*s birth (p. 229) ; 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was tlx* date of the accession of Bappa. Probably Crooke for- 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the date of BappE's accession by local oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaurishankar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that Bappfi. having 
obtained boons became endowed with fortune by the fai^our of Ekalinga 
and IlSrita in 191 (Magha §uddha 7) at the age of fifteen The fact is 
thus certain that St. or year 19 1 is the date of BappS's accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

How to explain this figure is, therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by supposing that the figure is a mis-reading for 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa's accession 
i^ therefore St. 791 or A.D. 734 and ao Bappa cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year St. 769 
given by Tod for Bappa ’s birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 years old in St 791 i.e. at the time of the taking of Chitod, In short 
Bappa 's birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 712 A.D. 

But it may be urged that this is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular writing the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, this explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words * ekSgranavati ’ etc. There it is not possible to misread the figure. 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that the 
years may be counted from the date of Guhftditya in whose reign the 
branch family of Guhila was forunded at Idar. That date as shown in 
Vol. I (p. 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we get the 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bapp&*s accession. And if Bap{A was then 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the date of his birth would be 
700 A.D. as already taken. 

I 
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This explanation of the figure 191 is supported to our mind by the 
Rais&gar inscription itself wherein it is recorded. The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Saxhvat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 191 years had elapsed Bapp&came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from Ayodhyi and his 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya’s son was called PadmSlditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last Guhftditya's eldest son was Bappft. It clearly, 
therefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhi 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before Bappfi. A period ol 
191 years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that 191 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, Guh&ditya and others, especially as we get 
at a resonable date for BappE's accession in this way also. The date 
of Bapp&’s accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing that 
some one misread 191 for 791 Sariivat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.D. 734, a difference of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before Guhaditya came to the throne of Valabhi. The date of 
Bapp&'s birth will depend upon the view that we take of Bapp&'s age 
at accession. That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old and the 
date ofBappa'g birth would be 712 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of Bapp&’s accession which 
has in the above discussion been neaurly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 191 as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to be reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhi. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishment of Valabhai rule, thinking that was 
the date of Bapp&'s birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
Bapp&'s accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of Guhfisena of Valabhi which 
began in 539 A.D. ; and hence the date of BappS's accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha's solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Samvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that St. 79X was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. xpx is not 
plausible, unless the very record, stone or paper is before us. Moreover 
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as stated above the Raisagar inscription which gives this period in words 
“ one hundred and ninety one ’* clearly leads to the idea that the period is 
to be recokoned from the tijne of that son of Vijayabhhpa from whom the 
name ending of the king was changed from Sena to Aditya, undoubtedly 
a reference to the Valabhl dyna-.ty. Unfortunately we do not find 
the name Vjiaya in the Valabhl dynasty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as Padmaditya, SivSdtya and 
so on, except Sliaditya ; which name was taken in the Valabhl dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
list again hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty There is no record about the branch at Idar and we rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the ofi-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much difference. This much is certain from 
this Raisftgar stone inscription dated Samvat 1732 or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 17th century A.D. computed 19 1 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabhl 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guhila whose rule began 
in 539 A.D. This gives a date for Bappk's accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly with the end of Man Morins rule at Chitod 
hiii inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind in 
712 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
Bappa's accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 

Lastly we have to settle the date of Bapp&’s abdication. Tod gives 
this date on the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gauri- 
Shankar Ojha has pointed out that this figure ought to have been St. 810, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words *khachandradig- 
gaja. ' (Ekalinga Mahatmya and other records p. 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to bo 
l$aka pafichftshtashat or 685 i.e., A.D. 763 or St. 820. (Descriptive Cata- 
logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori). Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. 820 IS more acceptable. For it is generally accepted that Bappa 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaurishankar 's dates, we believe that Bappa was born in 712, came to the 
throne in 734 at the ag(i of 22 and abdicated in V. E. 810 or 753 A.D. he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 
that the dates which we have proposed viz. 700, 730 and 763 for the three 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that Bappa ruled long and 
abdicated in his old age. With these dates his age at abdication would 
be 63 or 64 and his rule would extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaaerjtradition, therefore, seems to be more correct as also the oral 
tradition prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Bapp9,*s abdication in St. 820 or A.D. 763. Although thus we have differeds 
from Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s views on these points, the difference is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional records 
which must be placed before the curious reader, in order that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be thrown on these 
dates. 3\Iinor diifercnces being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
tliat Bappa was on the thnuic of Chitod in 750 A D. in any case. 

3 Bappa’s Place in The Genealogy of The Guhilots 

This topic is the most vexed topic in connection with Bappa and the 
opinion of Rai Bahadur Gaurishanloir on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as ho identities BappS with Kala- 
bhoja of the genealogisies. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpiira inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahideva. But there is also a dispute as to who this 
Guhadatta mentioned in that verse is. The verse when translated 
runs as follows. Triumphant is Sri Guhadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapura and who was the 
delightor of Brahmin families. ” The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors as 2 Guhila 3, Bhoja 4, Mahciidra 5, Naga 6, §ila 7, 
Aparajita 8, Mahendra II and 9, Kalabhoja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar identifies Bappa with Kalabhoja, we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with Bappa, on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275, viz, Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E. 
1335 » 3 Abu V. E. 1342, 4 Banapura V. E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E. 
1517; and in three of these viz. Chitod, Abu and Banapura, Bappa is 
given as the founder of; the family, Guhila being given as his son with des- 
ascendants Bhoja, Sib, Kalabhoja, &c, while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappa 
is given in place of &la and not Kalabhoja who is given in the fourth 
degree after him. In the first Atpura inscription Bappa’s name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappa is mentioned in the very beginning in 
the Naravahana insenption dated 1028 i.e,, only six years before, it can 
not but be doubted that the Atpura inscription seems to identify Guha- 
datta with Bappa and therefore does not mention him separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to be 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or Guhila naturally leads to 
the identification of Guhadatta with Bappa. Let us see now what diflS- 
Cttlties stand in the way of this identification inducing Pandit Gatjri- 
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Shankar to identify Kaiabhoja with Bappa and let us consider whether 
these difficulties are insuperable. 

The first and foremost difficulty is that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions ot Slla and Apar 5 ,jita two names in this genealogy viz., V. E. 
703 and 718 or A.D. 646 and 66i. Since Bappa’s probable date of 
accsssion is 730 A D. and since he was unquestionably on the ilirone of 
Chitod in 750 A,D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the Sila of 
646 A.D. or the Aparajita of 661 A.P but must be treated as their 
descendant two or three degroas later. But there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of §ila and Apar^j^ta to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpura genealogy. They may be Guhila-vaih^is ,but 
the name Guhila is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the Chatsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be, arc these kings Sila and Aparajita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 66i have been found, Guhila 's ancestors or descendants ? 

First we think that Guhila is both a son of Bappa and an ancestor* 
The Chitod and Abu inscnjitions dntinctlv state that Guhila was a son 
of Bappa and Bappa retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family was named Guhilota from him. 

not seem to us proper that these inscriptions 
ol so old a date as St. 133-" and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Gubilagotra-Narendrachanclra appearing in the 
Naravahana inscription dated V. F. 1028 may be explained in two ways ; 
cither that Bappa was a moon among kings of the (iuhila gotra referring 
to kings after him, surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
Bappa was a muoii to kings ui the Giihilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Xagada born in the family oJ Guhila born of the Valabhi king 
Guhasena or of Guhasena himself There does not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one before Bappa and 
the other Ti son of Bappa, TIk* previous kings w'crc called Guliilas and 
the jubsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputras.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent kings from the previous kings. 

In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadatta as none else but Guhila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bappa as king Kaiabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta *' the origin of Guhila family docs not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta with Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhila family was started by Guhadatta whose son Guhila 
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gave his name to the family. Moreover the words Jayati §rl May he 
triumph indicate that Guhadatta was a very great king . If BappS, is 
brought down the list and identified with Kfilabhoja what is it that made 
Guhadatta great or even Guhila great ? The memorable exploit of Bappk 
in founding an independent kingdom at Chi tod goes not to the founder 
of the family but to a descendant many degrees below ! ! 1 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar has seen this defect and tries to show that 
Guhila alias Guhadatta w^as himself an illustrious king whose coin has 
been found near Agra indicating that his rule extended as far as that 
place (p. 283). These coins were found as many as 2000 and could not 
have been taken there from Mewad but they must have been current 
there as is inferred by Carlyllc himself the editor (Cunningham's Archaeo- 
logical Survey Report V’’ol. IV p 95). Wc have referred to this volume 
and find that this Guhila in Carlylle’s opinion could not be the Guhila 
of the Atpura inscription. If Sila and Aparajita are taken to be his 
descendants as Gaurishankar takes them, the date of Guhila falls some- 
where about A.D. 598. (We must remember that m this line wc cannot use 
the 20 years average but only about 12 years and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A.D. we come to 598 A.D ) . Prat&pavardhana veas 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Maukhari family cf 
Kanauj was also very powerful and hence Guhila could not have extend- 
ed his sway as far as Agra. If we take 20 years average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty years place him somewhere about 540 A.D. he 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhl family him- 
self. In fact Carllyle himself suggests this when he observes. ** Up- 
wards of 2000 coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
tion in an ancient western form of the Sanskrit character which I read 
plainly as 'Guhila Sri' or ‘Sri Guhila,' These might possibly be coins of 
§ri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot d5rnasty of Mewar of A.D. 
750, if it were not that the characters which compose the inscription on 
these coins appear to me to be of too ancient a form for such a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly be attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
GrahSlditya or Guh&ditya of the same race the son of Sll&iditya of the ex* 
pclled d3masty of Valabhl or Saur&shtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era." Valabhl or Saurishtra history was not well elucidated in the da)^ 
of Carllyle, but it is to be remembered that he thought that the com 
was as old as the sixth century and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 569 A.D. and that he was an indepednent 
king having declared his mdependance of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very probably have extended his 
sway as far as Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the Maukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that there were two Guhilas who were famous, one 
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preceding BappS and the other following him viz. his son. It is therefor© 
possible to explain the inscription of Slla and Apar&jita as those of two 
kings preceding Bappa and to hold that the Slla and Aparkjita mentioned 
in the Atpura inscription are descendants of Bappa. 

It is necessary to advert here to the Chatsu inscription again as it 
makes mention of the Guhila vam^a and as it is looked upon as the 
same Guhila vanisa as that of Mewad. Now this inscription gives 
12 kings from Bhatripatta as follows : — i I^anabhata, 2 Upendrabhata, 

3 Guliila, 4 Dhanika, 5 Auka, 6 Krishnaraja, 7 Sanakaragana, 8 Harsha* 
raja, 9 Guhila, 10 Bhatta 11 Baiaditya and 12 Vigraharaja. Now with 
regard to Harsharaja it is stated that “he conquered kings in the north and 
presented with great devotion horses to Bhoja." This evidences not only 
that he was a feudatory of Bhoja, but also show^s that his date must be 
somewhere about 840 A.D.. Bhoja being properly identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar with the Bhoja Pratihkra of the Imperial line of Kanauj. Now 
if we count back eight generations to Bhatripatta the first king, his date 
comes to be somewhere about (840-160) G80 A D. Now this clearly takes 
him some generations before Bappa himself of 750 A.D. whereas the first 
Bhatripatta of the Guhilot dynasty given in Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even Kalabhoja sought to be identified with Bappa. Bhatri- 
patta is therefore a name which appears both before and after Bappa, in 
the Guliila vani^a. His Guhila vatiiia is, therefore, different from the 
vamka given in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhatripatta between 
Guhadatta or Guhila and Kalabhoja. It is therefore certain that the 
Guhilavam^a of which the Chatsu inscription makes mention is a vaihia 
which preceded 680 A.D. and leads us to the same Guhila vaih^a of which 
Slla and Aparajita of 646 A.D. may have been members and which was 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhi dynasty. The Guhila 
vam^a mentioned therein cannot be started by the Guhila of the 
Atpura inscription as seems to be taken by Gaurishankar (p. 283}. 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D. J^. 
Bhandarkar aud which led him to identify Bapp& with KhommSina 
son of Kalabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the average 
reign per king wliicli wo get if wc identify Guhadatta with BappSi. 
Bappa’s reign ended in 763 A.D. and if wo regard Slla and 
Aparajita as kings subsequent and different from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatripatta II, whose inscription has 
been found dated 1000 V.E. or 943 A.D. is the sixteenth decendant 
from Guhila, we get for 15 intervening reigns a period of i8o years or an 
average of about 12 years per reign. This is very short and Bhandarkar 
would identify Bappa with Khommana I, taking an average of 20 or 
32 years. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
merely for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper. For 
we actually see that the average for the next 4 or 5 reigns is even less than 
what we have obtained. For Saklikumira's inscription is dated 1038 
V.E, and Bhatripatta II*s 1000 V.E, During 38 years wo have four reigns 
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or an average ol 9 years according to the Atpura inscription itsell. On 
the other hand if wc identify Kaiabhoja with Bappa whose accession date 
i«? 734 A,D. and take Sila whose inscription of 646 A D. has been found 
as his ancestor in the Atpura iiiie, we have only three kings before him and 
we shall have to assign about 88 years lor three reigns giving an average 
of about 30 years ; wliich Pandit Gaurishankar thinks is not unbelievable 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan. But if long reigns 
arc not uncommon, short reigns are also not uncommon ; for example, the 
Peishwas ruled for about 100 years only and were i Balaji* 2 Bajirao, 3 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Narayanarao, 6 Savai Mahdhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives us an average of about 14 years. It is there 
fore not proper to distrust genealogies lor the averages which they give 
and reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti 
cular average without any further reason. 

Jt may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verse 
of the Atpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as we do, he 
with 2 Guhila, 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahcndra and 5 Naga may be taken to precede 
Slla, supposing liim to be the Sila of the inscription of St. 703 or A.D. 646 
and supposing Vila's reign began about 640 A.D., by about 100 years at 
20 years per reign and hcncc Guhadatta may be identified with Guhasena 
of the Valabhl dynasty whoso reign began about 539 A.D. The same result 
follows if the pedircc down to Kalabhoja identified with Bapp& whose 
reign began about 734 A.D, be taken as we have i Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 
3 Bhoja, 4 Mahcndra, 5 Naga, 0 Slla, 7 Aparajita and 8 Mahendra 11 or 
8 reigns which at 23 jears per reign will take us back 200 years i, c., to 
534 A.D. t. to the date of Guliasena of the Valabhl dynasty. This in 
fact would not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura inscription would 
properly begin with a praise of that lung of the Valabhl family from whom 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprung* It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the Atpura inscription as identical with the Guhasena 
of the Valabhl dynasty. He probably looks upon that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra. But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and acceptable 
though it may be, does not .satisfy the requirements of the case. For 
in the first place there is then no mention in the Atpura inscription of 
BappS. whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor also this exploit against the name of K&labhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the inscription or in 
the middle. It was impossible to ignore BappS. or his great exploit .alto- 
gether in the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1038 when we know that only 
6 years before in the Narav&hana inscription Bapp& is mentioned by that 
name and he is described there as the most illustrious of the Guhila kings. 
Secondly the epithet “ Anandapuravinirgata cannot apply to Guhasena 
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of Valabhi. For Valabhi is not yet shown to have had this name also. 
Anandapura is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it would 
have applied to him properly But as it js certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
come Irom Anandapura or Nagada ’ would well apply to BappS, 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. Dr D B. Bhandar- 
kar has in his usual way ignored the word ' tad ’ used m the Clutorgadh 
inscription fp 170 Bengal K. A. S. New series Vol, V) when he 
translates the line jTyad &c. as " May Anandapura be victonous which 
shines" &c , whereas the translation ought to have been " May f/ia^ 
Anandapura be victorious," meaning thereby the Anandapura deS“ 
cribed in the previous verse (8) viz. Nagahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74, 75) that this verse lu the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra Bappa came 
from Anandapura alias Nagahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and Nagahrada is one 
of these. Bappa’s coming from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets ‘come from Anandapura or Nagaday' 
is an epithet which can well apply to Bappa alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod It would not apply to Guhasena ol 
Valabhi at all nor to any other Gubila w'ho may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The w^ord ‘ vinirgata ' shows that the man originally came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to Bappa properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet ‘ viprakulS- 
nandana ' applies to Bappa appropriately. The w'ord is no doubt used 
for the sake of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
• delighler of Brahmin families ’ refers to the highly religious tendencies 
of Bappa, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bappa and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about Bappa or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse wc have a descrip- 
tion of Bappa and putting together the Naravahaiia, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may behove that Guhadatta or Bappa was 
the greatest monarch ol the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was his son. 

It remains to consider how» the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for Bappa. We have staled that Bappa was 
his usual name and not given to him as founder of the family 
(p, 76). But it is possible that he may have had another name in 
consonance with his family tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his family connection. Bappa according to our view' 
belonged to a branch family from the Valabhi family reigning at 
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Nagada and according to the Raisagar inscription detailed above the 
kings of this Guhila vaxiiSa called themselves by names ending in 
Aditya. These names from the beginning are given therein as i Pad- 
maditya, i Sivfiditya, 3 Haradatta, 4 SujasSditya, 5 Sumukh 5 ditya, 
6 Somadatta, 7 Sliaditya* 8 Kesha vSditj^a, 9 NagSditya, 10 Bhog^« 
dit>^a, n DevSditya, t2 Asaditya, 13 Kalabhoj aditya, 14 Gnhaditya, 
These are the 14 Adityas ” so says the Raisagar inscription and ** the 
eldest son of the last was Bappa (Bhav. Ins. p. 150). Now probably 
these are imaginary names bnt the name SilSditya occurs therein and 
the inscription found dated 703 V. E. is of one ^ilfidit}^ and not of 
§Ua (see Report Western circle for 1909 p. 48 referred to by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar Indian Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition is that the Valabhl kings separating from Valabhl 
were called for 14 generations by names ending in Aditya and these 
names are given with Aditya at the end. When from BappS and his 
son Guhila a new branch began, so to say, the names never used Aditya 
at the end and accordingly^ we find in the Atpura inscription no name 
ending in Aditya. The §ila, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be different from the Siiaditya whose inscription of V. E. 
703 has been found. But what we chiefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last name among the fourteen is Guhfiditya. 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake^ of easy pronunciation. It U, therefore, 
natural that BappS may have had a name in the beginning ending in 
Aditya itself, softened into datta ; nay wc even think that Guhadatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands for GuhSditya and is 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. Bappa was prac- 
tically the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established liimself 
in the sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings which became known through Guhila, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as we do from the view of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that we are not 
justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 1341 and as 
repeated again in the Banapura Inscription V. E, 1496 which tersely 
gives the genealogy as follows i §ri Bappk 2 Sri Guhila 3 Bhoja 4 
Mahendra 5 J§Ila 6 K 5 labhoja 7 Bhatjripatte 8 Sinha &c. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order a little, they 
are to be corrected by previous inscriptions. The rule of Pfirva- 
piftmapya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless statements 
tn inscriptions are unbelievable or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they mast be believed. Hence wc are not prepared to identify Bappa 
either with Kaiabhoja or with Khoxnmapa but place him at the head 
of the genealogy given by the Stpura inscription. 
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Note.—RECENT research and the light it throws 
ON the history op this period. 

X 

Professor Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has recently dis- 
covered a copper-plate grant made by a Silah&ra king of Thana in §aka 
915 or A.D. 993, which will shortly be published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the Rftshtra- 
ktitas of Malkhed, who were the overlords of these SilSharas of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the R&shtrakuta dynasty in about 974 A.D , and the grant 
actually contain:? expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ratta- 
rajya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the Rashtrakutas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the R&shtra- 
kfltas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
R&shtraktta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a grant 
made by an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rfishtrakutas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
tnith. In the following Sloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed. The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 

It may be noted that Gajapati and Hayapati became in later tlme^ 
heieditary titles of certain lines of Kings. 
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elephants slipped into the ravines of the Ganges. The lord of horses was 
sorely troubled while Andhra took refuge in mountain holes. The king 
of the Pandyas was foiled and the kings of maritime countries took to the 
sea. When Krishna took the field, all kings lost the colour of their faces.'* 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas just rising, while the lord ot 
elephants was the king of Bengal and the lord of horses was the king ol 
Kanauj. We have already noted that Kanauj was strong in cavalry and 
Bengal in elephant force Andhra and Pandya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme power of 
Krishna the iith Rishtrakuta king was felt all over India. 

The Bhadana grant of the same Silahara king has already been pub- 
lished in Ep. Ind. 111 . (p. 257) and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fall of the Rashtrakuta kingdom. But it is dated tour years 
later viz., 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Krishna 
and gives the whole line of the Rashtrakutas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Krishna and hence the importance of the earlier 
grant. 

In these grants as in some otliers, the kingdom ot the Rashtraktitas is 
distinctly called Raltarajya and Ralta means clearly the Alarathas. 
The latter word came into use generally hereafter. The RattarSjya men- 
tioned in the Skanda PurEna is this very kingdom of the Rashtraktitas 
and Skanda Purana therefore cannot have been composed before their 
rule 1, f., before 750 A. D, 


H. Pratlhara Line 

II. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has recently published a new 
Pratihara inscription which adds a further king to the Pratihara genea- 
logy named Mahendrapala II. (See Pratapgadh Inscription Ep. Ind. 
XIV p. 182). The inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 946} as the figure is 
read by Pandit Gaurishankar and it recites the whole genealogy from 
Maharaja Devalakti, giving the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. The genealogy of the Pratih&ra Imperial line given at 
page 1 13 does not give Mahendrapala 11 who makes this Pratapgadh 
grant and who is stated therein to be a son of VinEyakapaia. Now 
the Khajuraho inscription of YaSovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speaks of Haya- 
pati Devapaia son of Herambapaia ; and this Devapala is con.sidered to 
be the same Devapala spoken of in the Siyadoni Inscription (Ep. Ind. I) 
of Sam vat 1005 or A.D. 948 as meditating on the feet of ICshitipaia. But 
Pandit Gaurishankar thinks that these two can not be the same persons 
as Hayapati is not a title of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. However 
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on this point we may be certain that by ‘Hayapati only kings of Kanau) 
are meant, As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
!§ilah5ra grant the word Vaji'^a used clearly with reference to the king of 
Kanau j. Hence though Kanau j Idngs had not the title * hayapati,' nor 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as ‘ lords ot horses ’ much as the Rashtrakutas called the 
Pratiharas Gurjaras though the latter did not call themselves so. Wc may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Hayapati Devap 5,1a son of Herambap5la 
spoken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by Ya^ovarman is the same Dcvapala spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Sliitipala and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Gaurishaukar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the Dcvapaias arc different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which ho gives on the supposition that the tw^o arc one must 
be given here, and it is as follovrs. 

Mahcndrapala I 
( 903. 90Q A D. ) 

I 


IX Bho]a 11 X Mahipkla, or Kshitipala 

910 alias Herambap5la or VinSlyakap51a 

9i7» 93* and 94* 


I 

XII Devapkla XIII Vijayap5la 

948 960 

1 

XIV Kft]yap51a 
1018 

Wc may, however, add two obscrs’ations. It is possible that Mahen* 
drap5la may be another name of Devap5.1a himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of Devapkla ; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samvat 101 1 or 954 
A, D. ends w’ith the expression In the reign of Vin5yakap5la" as stated 
at page 128 of this volume. We have there stated that the Chandellas 
still nominally recognised the suzerainty of Vinayakpkla alias Mahlp&la 
who was then dead. But if w’e believe that this was a reference to a living 
Vin5yakapaia on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the Marathas and the En- 
glish, we shall have to suppose that Devapaia bad a son named VinAyaka- 


Mahendrapaia IT 
94® 
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p&la who was on the throne of Kanauj in 954 A.D. and who after a short 
reign was succeeded by his uncle VijayapSla whose certain date is 960 
A.D. from the Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva (Ep. Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of the Pratihara genealogy by fresh 
cpigraphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy as proposed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar. 

It is important to add that Mahendrapala II signs the grant as Srivi- 
dagdha or simply Vidagdha This epithet, might lead to his possible* 
identification with Devapala No record of Dcvapala has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of PiUtihara documents in J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 33. 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajuraho inscriptions for evidence 
of Devap&ia. It would be interesting to find what epithet Devapala 
had taken for signature on documents as the custom appears to be with 
all Pratihara emperors. 


1X1. Paramara Line. 

The above I’ratapgadh inscription (Ep. Ind. XVT) has caused another 
riddle, and that about the Faramaras of Dliar. A sun temple probably 
built at Pratapgadh a Cliahamana Chiei Indraraja was granted 
a village at his request by one Madhava son of Damodara who calls 
himself Mahasamanta and MahS-dandanayaka in Ujjain under Srividag- 
dha (Mahendrapala II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both Madhava and Srlvidagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document viz., A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishna had founded the power ot 
the Paramaras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D. (p. 119) ; 
how could Madhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj Pratiharas about 
946 A.D. ? Of course tliis m one way confirms our view that the Para- 
maras had not come to Malwa before Krishna of 910 AD. But it goes 
to show that even Krishna must be put later or that Madhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the Pratiharas in Ujjain, while Krishna" was 
virtually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or lor the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the English for long acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Mogul emperor over Bengal though they were its real 
masters and had merely for people’s satisfaction leased its DiwanI from 
the Emperor of Delhi. 


IV. Rashtrakuta Line. 

lu a recent Rashtrakuta record published in Ep. lud. XIV. p, 125, 
Dr, Sukthankar following Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says that Kiishipa 
succeeded Dantidurga by natural succession and not by uprooting Mm as 
surmised by Fleet from the Baroda grant# We have referred to this 
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controversy at page 145 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Krishpa 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing this 
new inscription of Kfishna 1 ^ dated &aka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Kfish^a himself says nothing wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev* 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. D. i. only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Kfishpa. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The KardE grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Kfisna succeeded 
him and we may believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful unde 
Krishna. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; 

mentions only a Vamlya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
indude a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unht to govern by his Ucendous behaviour 
should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Kfish^a's elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (£p. 
Ind. 111 . p. X67) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by IGlnchi, Ganga, Vengi and MElava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in intemedne quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
well-conducted claimants. It may, in short, be accepted that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Kfishpa, his son most probably was from the Baroda grant.* 


* The several records of the R&shtrakiitas in order of date are as follows i 
1 The recently published Bhandak plates of Krishna I (Ep. In. XIV 
772 A.D. 2. Paithan grant (Ep. In. III. 167) of 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 
(Ind. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 812 A.D. 4. Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant.'Xii. 
p* X87) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind III. (Ep. Ind. VI, p. 209) 

and Samangad plates (ditto) of 7. KardE grant (Ind. Ant. X 1 X» 

p. 267) of 97a A.D. etc. 

45 
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Appendu^ 


V. Palas of Bengal. 

Mr. Bannerji has republished the smagachhi grant of Vigrahapftla 
III. which had been half published by Kidhorn .years ago. In the pre*- 
sent edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p. 295) we get the same genealogy 
of the P&las with an additional name Jayap&la who is said to be a son of 
Vttpfila, brother of Dhannapala. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was Vigrahap&la I, who is mentioned in this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant Vigrahapfila III, is distinctly said to be a Buddhist. 

VI. Miilkhed. 

1 recently visited Malkhed (not M&lkhed) which is identified with 
Mftnyalshe^ the capital of the HAshtrakfiias of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large dty described as “ vying with the city of gods. 
Nor can a city exist here for the KSngini river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the lOuigini 
river on a natural eminence ; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded it in ancient days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujafiar and hence called Mujafiar Kila. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
full of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also ' a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that Mujafiar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Kayagad built by 
^ivAji and made his capital might have been selected by the Rksh^a- 
kiltas as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large dty outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely * rocky ground * then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of Mftlkhed with Mftnyakhe^ is still problematical. 

* In aadent timea» a stong fort was the $iM qua non of capaital 
not a dty. 

End of Vof. II, 
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— -AmEg&cchi of Vigrahartja III 
140. 

— Bhagumra X03. 

— Balavarman xo6. 

— Baroda X45. 

— Bhadan by a iiiahara king 350. 

— Bhaigur 234. 

Bhagalpura x4off. 

•—Copperplate by a Siiahara king of 
Thana — ^political condition des- 
cribed in — 349f. 

— Daulpura of Bhojar-contents of 
the seal there on — xo8f. 

-^-Dighwa Dubauli by Mahendra- 
paia X06, 230,— contents of the 
seal of — xo8f. 

— Kharda xao, X47ff. — date of and 

—inference from X5t. 
of karkataja dated 8x2,— 176. 


Grant — Kavi X46. 

— Kharepa'^a X47, 149!. 

— Khalimpura of Dhanapaia X39f. 

Maiwa 234. 

— Navasari 148!, 152!. 

— Paithan of Govind III 171, 234. 
— Radhanpura 145!. 

— Samangadh 145. — date of and 
inference from 144. 

— Sangali 176.— ^iateof i49f‘ 

— Sarvanatha Mahipaia — date of 
and inferences from — X41. 

— Vani Dindori 146. 

— Wardha I44ff, 175. 

Grierson Dr. X2, X72f, 265, 280, 

293 ► 294- 

—extracts from writings of — on 
Indian languages etc. 133!. 
Gristmada — story of — 60. 
Guhadatta 83. 

— distinct from Guhila and identi- 
fied with Guhasena of Valabhl— 
result thereof not satisfying the 
requirements 346f. 

— ^name— how used for Bappk 347!. 
Guhasena 75. 

Guhila 55, 346ff. 

— ^son of Bappa 79. 

Guhilots 8, 23!, 26, 50, 55, fiqff. 

83. 90. 

— are they foreigners* 83ff. 

— Kings— comparative genealogy of 
— 8xf. 

—line — virtues of — 77. 

—story of— 7of . 

—theory of — some extracts from 
-83. 

Gujars— 8, xof, 17, 25, 27, aqff. 
—characters and profession of— xo. 
—not foreigners 31. 

— Piakfit for Gaurs 23. 

Gujaitti Language 33L 
Gujaratra 40!. 

Gtxpa4hya 279. 

Guptas 3« 
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Gupta Empire 9. 

Gurjars 9, 83. 

—of Bhinm5l^69. 

Gtvaka 94. 

—compared with Bappa 95!. 

—first great king of Chauhans of 
Sambhar according to Harsha 
stone Inscription gaf. 

Gfivaka II son of Chandraraja 

94. 96. 

H 

Hadas of Bundikota 16. 

Haeala plates 106. 

Haihaya Keyurvarsha 14. 

— Sahasrarjuna — Aryan 30. 
—Record 50. 

Haihayas not Mlechchhas 30. 

— origin and territory of — 134. 
Hamira 70. 

Hammira Kavya — story of origin of 
Chauhans and Pushkara lake in 

14. 97. 

Harbilas §arad 92. 

Hariichandra 96, 272. 

Harivamia 30. 

Hariyaia 41. 

Harsha i, 29, loi, 124,148, 154, 182. 
—Bala, son and successor of 
Mughatunga 136. 

— son and successor of Rahila — 
account of — 125. 

— feva, family deity of 95* 
Harshacharita 29, 44!, X03, X35. 
Harsha— Empire of X38. 

Hftrita^ 23. 25. 

H&ritas 59. 

H&rita 73, 96. 

Hindu India, beginning of-r-xf. 
Hindus, against amalgamation 3X, 
—firm belief in Metempsychosis 201 
Hinduism— condition of — ^248!. 
—prominent feature of— 2. 

— an4 tolerance X09. 


Hieun Tsang 4, 28, 37, 39, 45i» 47. 
107, 117, 124! 157, 1 71, 206, 2IOf, 
229, 248, 329. 

Hoerule Dr. 265, 295. 

Homer 22, 80. 

Hfila 23, 26. 

— not Hfina 26. 

Hume 71. 

Hunas 4, 6, pf, 26, 29f, 35!, 68f, 82! 
— ^not Kshatriyas 26. 

— mentioned as foreigners 30. 

— not included in 36 families. 30. 

I 

Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haukal — extracts from writ- 
ings of — 166. 

— statement about dress by— 187. 
Ibn Khurdabda — ^information of 
India by 164. 

—examination of the extract from 
work of— on caste : and its 
identification X78f. 

Idftr 72, 75. 

Idols — ^famous — of India 199. 

Idol worship of Aryans and non- 
Aryans i98f. 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu- 
ism and its significance ig8f, 
Ikshv&ku 274!, 289. 

Illiad 22. 

Inttma villages — privileges of owners 
of — 234!. 

India— Mediaeval— resemblance and 
difierence of — ^with holy Roman 
Empire 227. 

—old and new— divisions of 
and different kingdoms in 1369 
— other kingdoms in— from 
800-1000 A.D. 

—why enslaved by foreign domina- 
tion 222, 

Indians— dress of— 1891 
— food^of xS^ff* 
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Indians — ^how asserted right of 
chosing a king 222f. 

—not flesh eaters — some exceptions 
i 85 f. 

— noble character towords foreign- 
ers of — igif. 

— ornaments — of iSyf. 

Indrall — story of marriage of — 144, 
Indra III — captured Kanaiij 106. 
Indrachandra 159. 

Indraraja or IndrSyudha loi. 
IndrarSja of Kanauj 140 
IndrarSja III, — successor of AkS- 
lavarsha — some facts of — 149. 
Inscriptions — AchalcSvara 77, 81, 

84 ff. 

Achalagadh 82. 

— Bappa's legend and interpreta- 
tion there of 73 
—of Afioka 329. 

— Stapura 78ff, 82f, 86, 154, 301, 
332 f, 336. 342, 345 ^. 348. — exam 
ination of verse in 85^. 

— BSnapura — Genealogy given in — 

348- 

— Bharut Torana 51, 

—Copperplate of Benares 133. 
—Benares and Bhillauri 105. 
—Benares and Assam 107. 
—Benares of Dhanaga — examina- 
tion of contents of — i24f. 

— BhagalpurS mentioning standing 
army 224. 

— Bijolia 50, 9iff.; translation and 
interpretation of beginning verse 
of — 93. 

— Bilhauri-stone 14, I35f, 238. 

— Buchakalft 103!. 

—of chahSldadeva of Kantham- 
bhor 92. 

— chatsu 334, 336; — Examination 
of Guhila Vamga in — 345. 

— Chitoregadh 77, 81, 84^ 384. 

— Danlatpuift and others— Date of 

sxa. 


Inscriptions — Dharanlvaraha ‘ 
—Date count of 116, 

— Ekalihga 74, 84. 

— Gh 5 tial 5 — inference from ac- 
count of III ; reason of non- 
mention of Kanauj Soverign iii. 
— Gawaliar Bhoja 13. 

— Valabha Sw 5 mi 235. 

— ^ Bhoja Pral^asti — relating to Im- 
perial Piatiharas of Kanauj 304^ 
— Haihayas of Chedi 14. 

— Harsha stone 13, 91 ff, I59 inter- 
pretation of expression in by 
Koilhorn and author — 95. 

— relating to ebahamanas 302!. 

— Kalachuri Haihaya 52. 

— Kanheri — date of and inference 
from 147. 

— Khajuraho i26ff, 35of. 

— must be verified 84. 

— Nava sari — Chaiukya 73. 

— Naravahana, 80, 82, 86f, 177, 
333 f. 34 ^' 

— Nasika cave of Gautami Putra 
^atakarni 47, 329. 

— Nilagunda — date of and inference, 
from— 147, 155. 

— Nityavarsha 322. 

— Paia and Rashtrakflta 102. 

— Patanarftyana 50. 

— PratSpagadh 350, 352. 

— PratihSras 29. 

— PratihSra — published by Gauri- 
shankar — discussion of genealogy 
therein 35of. 

— PehewS- — Date of — 159. 

— Rai SSgara 340. genealogy of, 
— kings in — 348, 

— ^at Rajor 31, ro8. 

— relibility of — 71. 

— Sftgaratala — of Bhoja 98, 103!. 
— extract about Vatsai^ja and its 
meaning looff ; 4 verses in praise 
of N&gabhata 103. 

— &y 5 doni 106, no, 235^, 2 ^ 1 , 
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Inscript —some — in original 

3oif. 

— Sundarahill Ch5.chigdeva 92. 
Itiha^i ati<1 Purfina, tradition of 
Kshatriyas 26if. 

Itsing — rhniesc traveller 218, 

J 

Jabulistana 35, 37. 

Jackson 38. 

JagannStha records i6o. 
Jagattunga, son of AkS-lavarsha — 
account of — 14Q. 

Jahdhuti 41, 

Jam work — translation of and in- 
fcicncc from a verse stating con- 
quest of Kanauj loi. 

Jainism — condition of — 248. 

— growth of — in different parts 203. 
—not yet prominent 197. 

Jaipur 24 
Jamadagni 56ft. 

Jammuval 55 
Janamejaya 19. 

JarSsandha 100. 

Jayachand 68. 

Jayachandra 158. 

Jayap&la 108. 

— Date of — 157. 

JayarSja 93. 

JayaSakti and Vijaya^akti 125. 
Jayapida of Kakota dynasty 158. 
Jadeja 55- 
JRdhava 23ff. 

J&landhara 40!. 

— or Kangrakota kingdom of Tri- 
garta — history of — isSf. 

Jejjaka name — derivation and date 
of— 125. 
jnaia 22, 25, 55. 

Jffanelvara 330. 

JogarEja, son of VanarS-ja— date 
of— 115. 

Johnson II. 

Jujfur— kingdom of— 32. 


K 

Kabul kingdoms, history, names of 
kings and dates of 157. 
Kachchhamandala 40. 
Kachchhavahtas 24f, 55. 

Kakkal — successor of Khottiga— 
account and exploits of — 151. 
Kakustha or Kakkuka, nephew 
and successor of Nagabhata — 
Date of 100. 

Kakutsa 23, 25. 

Kalachuris of Chedi I34ff. 

— branch of Haihayas — extent and 
date of I34f. 

— genealogy of — 137. 

— not new branch but old one, 137. 
— pure Kshatriyab and §aivas 137. 
Kalasha 23. 

Kalhana 22, 159. 

Kdli age myth — effect and reasons 
of — 43, 46f. 

— 1 Interpretation of — 47. 

— later than 7th century, 47!. 
Kalinga 103. 

Kaiabhoja 80. 

— and Khommana foot-note on 
82. 

— §ila*s successor 79* 
Kaiachchhuraka 23. 

KSlahayanjaya 41. 

Kamalakara Bhatta 312. 

Kamalu — date of — 157. 

Kamasha 23, 25. 

Kamboja or Kabul 34, 40, 42. 
Kambojas 30. 

Kamarffpa or Assam— extent of 
4of. 

Kanauj 13, 98ff, 

— Empire — contest for — 102. 

Kanuj Empire— decaying— com pa- 
red with Mughal Empire 102. 
Kandahara— history of Mngsdom 
of 158. 

lOUitipnra 41. 
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Kanva 59, 2S4S, 

— »§a^akarna 284. 

^Tri4oka 284, 

K&nyakubja, or Kanauj— extent of 

39, 41- 

Karka I 144, 

Karkai^ja nephew of Khottiga 120. 
KamRte 36f, 40, 42. 

Karattapaia 23, 25. 

Kashmir 4of. 

— ^history of different dynasties in 

158. 

Kft^yapa 56ff. 

Kausal}^ R&japutri 44. 

K&thi 25. 

KSt3^yana Laugftksha — shtra 
from 62. 

Kavinisa 23^. 

Ke3rhrvarsha, brother and successor 
of Bala Harsha — some facts 
of — 136. 

Kayyata 312. 314. 

Kayastha caste, one not divided 

177, 

KhErwars 8. 

Khazar 36. 

Khizais — character and profession 
of — 10. 

KhemarEja successor of Vairisi- 
xhiha — date of — 1 1 5 . 

KhommEna son of Mahfiyaka 79f. 
KhommEpa RE^ 79. 

— ^validity of — 80. 

Khotjtiga — date and account of 

X20 

— successor of Krishna III — 
account of — 150. 

KhumEna 70. 

Khusru Parveiz 35. 

Keilhom, 128, 131, I34f, i4of, 354, 
Kingdoms — numerous — treasons of 

226. 

— struggle for supremacy in Kings 
of— 222. 

Kingly families non drinkers 902« 


Kingly — Families ruling !n Deccan; 
were they foreigners? its Examina- 
tion 3i9f 

— ^power— idea of and result and 
effect therefrom 220f . 

KirEta 42, 104. 

Kokkaladeva of Chedi 105. 

— date of — discussed 135. 

— relations with other then living 
kings of I35f. 

Kokkaladeva II son of YuvarEja 

136. 

Kohkapa 4of. 

— ^laghu 4of. 

Kolala 40, 42. 

— ^kingdom 161. 

— ^Videhas — ^history of— 293. 
KotapEla 23, 25. 

Kota kingdom 90. 

Krishna 286f, 

— settles in DwEraka 64. 
KrishnaiEja, first king— date ac- 
count and capital of — 1x9. 

— paternal uncle and successor of 
Dantidurga— exploits of — 145. 
KrishnaiEja II Msbtrakfi^ X35. 
KrishnasEja III successor of 
Amoghavarsha III— exploits and 
account of — given by WardhE 
grant 150. 

Kshatriya families — reasons of fan- 
ciful origins of — 56. 

Kshatriyas formed one caste— no 
minor distinctions 176. 

— generally temperate drinkers 202. 
— GotrdChchEra forgotten X76. 

— Kula of — ^taking place of Gotra- 
its reasons i76f. 

— ^learning of 18 if. 

— occupation of arms of — ^shared 
by others i83f. 

— FVavaraRishs in Sngirasa and 
Bhrigu stock 58fi. 

— ^residing in Deccan in xst century 
47- 
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shatriyas^tuming btahmins in 
Vedic times and vice varsa ; 
instances 58tf. 
KuniS.rap&lacharita 22, 131. 
KumRrila 26off, 316. 329. ^ 

— ^achievements of — 2o6f. 

— ^birth place ^d country of 

207ff, 

— Date of — 207. 

— ^how learned Buddhism and his 
death 2o8f. 

—important facts of date, birth- 
place etc. of — 21 1. 

— ^inference about date and political 
situation from political observa- 
tion of — 2 1 of. 

— an interesting remark of — 21 1. 

— ^not Dakshinfttya 209. 

— of Northern central India 209!. 
Kuru 42, 290, 

Kurukshetra 67. 

Kush&^as 9, 68f. 

KuvalS^va of Ayodhya 65. 

L 

Lachhamana younger son of V&k- 
pati, founder of Nadal line 96. 
Land — measurement of 240. 
Language Bengali 173. 

—Eastern Hindi 74. 

— Kanaresc 173. 

— KiriyS and other minor dialects 

i68f. 

— ^M&gadhl 3. 

— MahftiHshtrl 3, 34. 

— ^Marathi 174. 

— origin of — 171. 

—Sanskrit— chief stock of others 

170. 

— ^Tdagu 173. 

—Western Hindi 174. 

Languages — different— time and re* 
asons of origin of 


— non Aryans at the time of Ku- 
marila and inference therefrom 
208f. 

— Prakrit — once spoken languages 
and their period 169! 

Lanka 42. 

Lakuli^a — Siva cult of 96. 

Lakshmana son of Keyurvarsha— 
some facts of — 136. 

Lalliya — date of — 157. 

Lattalura, capital of Rashtrakhtas, 
identification and inference 323. 

Lata southern Gujarat 33, 40!. 

Legal writers and Kaliage myth 48 

Lele 123. 

Lingabhava 41. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir 158. 

Lohapura or Lahore — extent of — 

4of, 

Lunar race settlements 64. 

— ^five— races — their individual pro* 
gross as evidenced in the Vedas 
286ff. 

Lunar Kshatriyas — Rigvedic refe- 
rences to— their colonisation and 
analogy from American history 
and conclusion therefrom 276ff. 

M 

Macdonell 293, 295, 297. 

— Vedic Index of — 260. 

Mftchipura 41. 

Madras Presidency— history of 
kingdoms in — 161. 

M&dhavagupta of Magadha 139. 

MSldhyamikas 69. 

Maga 28. 

Magadha 40, 42. 

MahUbhErata 9. 27, 37, 39, 44^ 
60, 64ff. 

— ^MlmEnsa in Hindi x8» 21. 

Mahadaji Sdndia 327. 

Mah&lakshmi, mother of AUa^ 8o« 
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MaMraja V&kapati, son of Chanda- 
na 96. 

Maharilshtra 40. 

— ^Mahomedan invasions repelled 
from i52f. 

Mahayaka son of Simka 79!. 
Mahendra 41, 108, 346. 

Mahendra II 346. 

Mahendrap&la, son of Mihira lo^f. 
Mahendrapala II may be identified 
with Devapaia 351!. 

Mahideva, means a king and not 
Brahmin 85ff. 

Mahlpaia 107, 116, 119. 

— ^brother and successor of Bhoja II 

106. 

— son of Mahendrapala— date and 
extent of Empire of — 106. 

— ^son and successor of Vigrahapala 
II — ^account of — 141. 

Mahmud of Gazni 32, 8of, 108, 159. 
—invasions of and cfiect thereof 

141. 

Mahodaya alias Kanauj 104. 
Maitrakas of Valabhi 4, 83, 
Makavana 23. 

MSIavas 68, 104. 

M&lawa 4of. 

Malaya 41. 

Malh&rarao Holkar 327. 

Mailkhed — identified with Mknya- 
kheta — ^som© observation of 354. 
M&ndh&ta 38. 

Mandor, 25. capital town of Prati« 
h&ras according to Vaidya C.V.99, 
Manikrai 96. 

Manu 27. 

Manubhava 25. 

Mar&th&s 102. 

—blending of Aryans and NSga 
Vaihia 326. 

MarSth&s — not of lower civilisation 
and capacities 327. 

Mar&tha Kshatriyas were ruling fa* 
inilies in Deccan 318& 


Marriages Anuloma — of Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas 195. 

— Anuloma how treated in difierent 
Smrilis 1932. 

— condition of — 249f. 

— early — misconception about i88f 
— early — when came into vogue 
and why 189^ 

Maru desert — two references in 
Mbh. 65. 

Mata 23, 25. 

Mathandeva 108. 

Matsya 104. 

Medapata or Mewad 48 f. 
Megasthenes 28, i78f. 

Mention with foreigners does not 
make the first a foreigner 29!. 
Mer 83, 

Merutunga — ficticious story of — 
like PrithvirSja and Ghori I20f, 
Mewad 4, 18, 26, 36. 

Mexician Aztecs 298. 

Mihira Bhoja 135, 148. 

Mihira, alias Bhoja, successor of 
Ramachandra — date and extent 
of Empire of — 104. 

Mihtary officers different from civil 
ones 236. 

Mitakshara 53. 

— Gotra dictum of — wrong 53, 56. 
— ^pravara rule of — useless 62. 

— Srauta sutra rule misinterpreted 
in — 5of. 

Mitra distinguishing epithet of 
Nagar brahmins 83. 

— ^not Mer 84. 

Mitraya 60. 

Mohaniala Pa^^y^ 

Moris of Chitod 73. 

Mudgala — descent of — 59* 
Mugdhatunga^ son and successor 
of Kokkala 136. 

Mularaja chalukya 107, 

Muliaja Salonki» seized thekingdotn 
of Chava4^s xx5f. 
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Mttlaathftnapur 40^ 42, 

Multan 36. 

—Sun temple of — fear’of idol^being 
broken by Modems and author's 
view on it loyf. 

Mu 94 ^ 1 ^ BhUyada. successor 
of Khemrftja 115. 

N 

Nadol 22. 

Naga 346. 

Nagabha^ son of Vatsaraja 140. 

Nagabhate — capital of, not deter- 
mined, 100. 

—conquest of Kanauj Empire by — 

103. 

Nagabha'^a, first Pratihara king — 
how came to power gSf. 

— ^probable date of accession and 
period of rule and conquests of — 
ioo« 104. 

Nagabha^t^ 11 108. 

Naga4a 72f. 

l^gars 83. 

Nagari Pracharipi GranthanOUa x8. 

Nagas — ^history and civilisation of — 

326. 

Nagojibhaf^'s Udyota, 312. 3148, 

Nalnmrai 99. 

Nahusha 27. 

Nanasaheb Peshwa 74. 

Nanda ax. 

Naimuka first Chandella king — 
date of— X23. 

Narasiiiiha Chaiukya 106. 

Naravihana, son of AUa^^ 80. 

Naxtyapapaia* successor of Mahi- 
paia X4X. 

Naxtyapapaiadeva, son and suc- 
cessor of Vigrahapaia 141. 

Nationality only prevents foreign 
dominationr-^-eacamples 226. 

Navasihasnka charita xx9* 

Nepal— eactent of— 39» 4X- 

—Idngdoms— history of 160. 

4f 


Nesfield 7, 

NUapura 41* 

Nikumbhavara 23. 

Nivfita 4X. 

Nohaiadevi 14. 

O 

Occupation of selling certain pro- 
visions 184. 

OdiySna or Orissa — extent of— 4of. 

Officers — ^translation of and in- 
ference from list of — in Bhaigur 
inscription 231^. 

Origin legends ficticious 97. 

— stories myths 86f, X31. 

Orissa kingdoms — history of— 160. 


P 

Padhiharas^. 

Paifachl3« 

Fakshabahu 42. 

Faias of Benc^ X38fi» 354. 

— dates of— cannot be dpbered X40. 
— extent of nde and exploits of— 142. 
— Genealogy and probable dates of — 

— ^rise of — ^as in documents 138!. 

— ^were Rajputs, Buddhists in name 
and Hindu in character X42. 

Pala suffix — meaning of— 139. 
Pallavas of Kafichi 4, 47, 5X, 

Pampa, kanarese poet xo6. 
Fambipur4X. 

PaUcbaiar— North 37. 

Paficbalas— history of— as in the 
Vedas 29ofi. 

Pandit S. P. 207. ] 

Pa94tt 42. 

Pa94uvishaya 41. 
papaya Mohnalal xSIU 
— Shyamaldlsa 15. 

P)ifig0 4^« 
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P&pini— 8lltra of— -difterent BIAsh- 
yaa on. 312! 

— meaaikig of sflixa of— ccmsisting the 
word H&japutra 44f . 

FdaipatxS. 

Bugitar 58, 259^, aySf 287, 

— condusion from the study of PuiU- 
9asby 259f. 

PaxjhlrsS. 

Fhramlias 9, 13, 16, 23, 27, 34!, 50, 
32f, 55, 68f, iiTff. 

—date of — 117. 

—examination of aiguments of Gujar 
and hsreign descent of— 34f . 

— Genealogy of — 123 : discussed from 
various sottxces zxSf. 

— ^history of — ^unknown at Tod's 
time and represented by minor 
chiefo to-day; their names 117 
—and Ptatilpagadh Inscriptions; in* 
farenoe therefrom 352. 

— arigin of — 15. 

Butlara Sm|iti 43!. 

— oontxadicts Kaliage myth 47!. 

— Ildot allowing Brahmins and Ksha- 
tfiyaa to become agriculturists 182! 
— 41(^ requesting taxes for temples 
and Brahmins in 238. 

Pa rv a gup ta of Divir Dynasty 138. 
Fixadaago. 

9. 13* 23* 25- 

Faxiy&tEa4Z. 

Patalljali's MahEbhftshya 3Z2f. 
F&faka23. 

FftWpiiira zooL 

Pftyagunde Mahftdeva*chhftyft on Ud- 
yota of — 3Z2d. 

Pijavaxia 274. 

Political conditicHi in India 220^,229 
Poros 292 . 

Prabandhas— ficticious account of— 

Prabanda Cbistftmaid 39^ ZZ4« xzp. 

— list of kings in P&ton zz6, 
PtabandharKbla 35. 


Pra&asti of Heznidri 324. 

— N)agpur zx8. 

— ^Udepur xz8. 

Pratl.pa 70. 

Pratkpavardhana 29. 

Pratiharas of Kanauja 23, 25, 27. 
3ifi. 50. 98ff. 

— chief events from foundation of 
io8f. 

— capital of ; its situation 99. 

— descendants of Lakshmana Z3. 

— explanation of arguments appear* 
ing to show — as Gujars 3zf. 

— of Gbatiala inscription zzzfi. 

— Imperial line of Kanauja— Genear 
logy of XZ3, 

— ^minor dynasty of — calling Guijar 
Pratih&ras for distinction ; not 
Gujars themselves 3iff. 

— ^names of — ^Arynas 5Z. 

—never call themselves Gujars in in- 
scriptions 3Z. 

— ^neither Gujars nor foreigners 98* 

— not insignificant power in 9th cen- 
tury 98. 

— ^peculiarity of Grants of — zogf. 

— ^fonn of writing of grants siznilar to 
that of Harsha grants loSi 
—origin 32f 86 of 98! 

— ^power of — dedining zo6f. 

— ^represented as Sfirya^vamlis 3z« 

— of Solar race Z3. 

— ^why called Gujars Z03. 

Pratiloma marriages checked 27f . 
Ptavar matter made dear some 
Sfitias6zf. 

— and Pravaxa Rishi 57. 

— Kishis— reasons of— being 3 or 5 ; 
57' 

— ^a special provision for Kshatriyaa 

6z« 

—system uncertain afibir 54. 

P^ibu 60. 

P^thvIrSja, laS, iSfi, 25, 80, 90, 91, 
99* 136. 
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P|rithvltftja Risi, izQ, i8ff« 25!, 85* 

93 , 96 . 

— additions in, unseparaUe — 19. 
-^authenticity of questioned — 18. 

— authority and popularity of — ^like 
Mahibhftrata 19, 

’—compared with Mahftbh&rata i8f. 

— condous attempt in — ^to imitate 
MahablUirata 19. 

— dates of — ^not wrong 2of f . 

— ^nudeus by chand 21; authentic and 
andent i8f. 

— ^points of similarity with Mbh. iqf. 
— verses in — ^misinterpreted; author's 
interpretation 22f. 

— things 36 in — ^unhistodcal 91. 
P|rithvlraja Vijaya 14, 35. 

Prosperity period of India — ^factors 
which led to, 247^. 

Pulake(in ix6« 154, 329^ 

Pulakeiin II, 148, 

Pulastya 42. 

Puhgala 40, 42. 

Punjab--Bome other kingdoms in. 159. 
Pur&^as, not historical authorities ; its 
reasons 2621 

Puift^ic age— historical facts misin* 
terpreted in — aySfi. 

— Gods 2. 

— statements —regarding Rajputs 
valueless, interpolations 43. 

Puru 270, 278. 

— Satapatha Bifthmapa interpreta- 
tion of— Macdonndl's and author's 
views thereon 270, 

Purus 270, 276fi» 282% 297. 
—progress of— 2881. 

Purukutsa 58f, 272, 274* 276^ 283! 

290, 296, 297^. C!» 77 ^- 

Pumravas— inference from story of 
PQrva Mlminsii annibilator of 
Buddhism tf. 

Pdshyabhttti 2. 

Pudrkaiifanya 67, 

Pushkara Tlrtha 67. 


R 

Race— fusion of— after settlement 

27. 

R&dha— kUldhava-VilEsa— ChampQ 
by Jayarftma Pindye 318. 

R&hila. successor of Vijaya— date. 

account and exploits of 225. 
Rahmni kingdom and try for its 
identification 163!. 

R&jap&la 23. 23. 

REjyap&la. successor of NEraya^a- 
pEla — account and date of 242. 

— successor of VijayapEla and fall of 
Kanauj Empire 108. 
R&jatarangi^i 22. 

Rajaiekhara 32. 35i 188. 

— plays BalabhErata and Pa94ava 
of — 206. 

— Guru of Mahendrapala xo5f* 
Rajendraiala 227. 

Rajput applied to illegitimate pro- 
geny 43f. 

Rajput clans — ^identification of 23]. 
— dans list of — as old as chand 25, 
-—dans 36 in number, their history 

22I 

—families almost all worshippers of 
^va. their list 203!. 

—not new word 43 
— word meaning of 45^. 

—word, as old as I^eini and Mahl* 
bharata 43. 

—word, in MahtbhErata in good 
sense 44* 

—why prominent in 9th century 
45 ^- 

Rajputs— chivalry. Heroism, ortho- 
doxy of faith and strugQ^ agaixist 
foreign faith of 4. 

descendants of Vedic Aryans 7, 

69 ; an evidence of 49f . 

—fighting with Turks. Afghans and 
^eir independence 3, 
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Ka)puts founded a Hindu Empire 

69. 

— Gaur 69. 

— Gotrai of — by deecent from time# 
immemorial 53. 

— Gotras and Pravaras of^«8 m 
Vedic Sntras 49f. 

— Indo-Aryans 5, 

— a mixed caste in Pfirftlara Smriti 
and ^Udrakamal&kara 43f. 

— ^not pure Kshatriyas according to 
Puitnas 43. 

— ^not ttgras 48. 

— ^prominence in politics of 3f. 
Kajputana — ^Aryan settlements in 

64ff. 

— Gaeeteer wrongly omits GU vaka I 

94 - 

— historical proofs of immigrants 
in— before Bipods 68f. 
—inhabited by Abhirs and others 

6if[, 

—not inhabited by Aryans for long 

64. 

—order of Aryan Settelemnts in 66f. 
— settlemnts through foreign 
pressure 68. 

— southern Gujarat 3jf. 

—very inhospitable 64. 

Rftjputra used in the sense of Ksha^ 
triya in Mbh 44. 

—denotes high tern Kshatriya 44* 
Rajvade, V. K. 155, 320, S2$fi 327^ 

— mcasnination of theory of Deccan 
Matl^hts of— 3x8fi. 

Kima, 24, 272, 275, 287, 295. 
Bimachandia* son of Kigabhatte 
—date of— J04. 
lUUniyapa 9, 65!. 

-"deference to Maru (Rajputana) 
and Abhirs in 66.] 

Etlmpur 37f. 

Sdndia 587. 

Upscm— Frol. 357, 


R&shtrakfita— meaning of —144, 
152. 

Rftshtrakn^ 32, 47, X02, 14411. 
—condition of Mahlrftsh^ before 
— X 52 f. 

— dates of first kings mentioned in 
grants of 144. 

— early history of — 322fi. 

— extent of Empire of 153!. 

— Genealogy of 156. 

— ^government, army and religion 
of— I54f. 

— ^list with dates of kings of — 151, 

— and Marath&s compared 153!. 

— names of kings of — 153. 

— origin of — 144. 

— ^period of suzerainty in Deccan 
of— 151. 

— ^risc and monumental works of— 

153. 

— same as Rashtilkas 323. 

—Social status of — 154!. 

—some general remarks about X53d 
— unlike Chftlukyas went to the 
heart of Empire 154. 

Ha^rUjya or BEshtrakh'toi extent 
of 4of. 

Ratn&ditya, successor of Yogaxtja 

XX5. 

Rithods 8, 23, 50. 55. 90. 

—originally R&shtrakft^ of the 
Deccan 328. 

— last immigrants historically 
known 68. 

Ravi 23ff. 

— §asi. Jtdhava not dans but races 

84 ^ 

Rawal— meaning of 72. 

Religion*one— Vedic religion being 
held supreme XQdf. 

— Vedio — side by side idolatry aoz 
Religious condition of India X96R, 
947^. 

flesegrch— value of— xx« 17. 
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Reveixae Adminiitration — ^inierence 
from— as evidenced from Daulat* 
paxt grant of Bhoja 239. 

«*adinini8tratioii— inference from — 
as evidenced from Silahira grant 

* 39 ^. 

—land tax and other dues paid by 
villagers 234. 

— officers — rights and appointments 
of— as evidenced from grants 
^i35f 

—and pay of officers generally paid 
in kinds 235. 

Rights of descendants of kings re- 
ligiously respected in India 222. 

Riksha 41. 

Rishi — ^meaning of 57. 

Risley — Sir» 294. 

—observation of — 263f, 

Rohillas 102. 

Romaka 42. 

Rosajttta 2311. 

Rudre9a» Tomara king, 159. 


S 

Sabaktagin 108. 

Sahadeva 291. 

Sahya 41. 

Saindhava 23, X03. 
Samarasi x8, 2Z, 70. 
Samarasimha 8z. 

Saxniftts — ^history of— loof. 
Samndragupta xoo. 

Sahga 70. 

Sahjaya 41. 

Sapidalaksha 40, 92, 
Sapardalaksb&^a 35, 37. 
Sassanian coins 35. 

Sati custom, xpo. 
Sauxishfra 40U 
Sauti x8. 

Silia9apim4X« 

Stmanta— date of— X57* 


SSmantadeva 99. 

— and Ghvaka I— probable datee of 

94 <* 

SEmbhar or Sayambhara 37, 40!, 
9ofi, 281, 

—first seat of power of Chaubinas 

92. 

SEmrEjya and SamrEt— idea of— 
long since Mbh. xoof. 

SErasvata Mapdala — ^Northern Gnj- 
rat 33. 

Scythians xo. 

SadEvara 23, 25. 

ShahEbuddin Ghori 90. 

ShEhu of SEtEra 74. 

Shasi of Sind 74. 

ShyEmaldEsa x8. 

Shyama Sundaradas x8. 

SilEra 23. 

Simha. son of Bhartripa^ 79. 
Simhala 42. 

Simhaztja 94. 

— VEkpatirEja's elder son, 96, X59. 
Sind 40. 

— ^history of kingdoms in X57. 
Sindha 4X. 

SindhuxEja, brother and susosssoir 
of VEl^ati 1x8, X2X. 

Sirohi 90. 

Siti 24. 

SkandapurEpa, 36!, 39f, 92, X99* 

— Arbuda Khanda 68. 

— date of — 39f. 

— ^list, examination and identifica- 
tion of 39f. 

— ^list of countries and villages In 

—mountains and rivers in 40f. 
Sxniriti law of Anuloma xnaxxiage 
*93*. 

—law predominant— no new legiala* 
ture and result therefrom 225. 
Smfiti Atxl— sKtract from 308: evi* 
denoe on interdining of 232. 

— Apastamba — eg rtract Iran 3 09^ 
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Smriti Brihaspati — extract from 

<«^Daksha — extract from 310. 
-^•^k)tkiha*^^tract from 310. 

— KEtytyana — extract from 309. 
•^Mantt^^lokas of treating Anulo^ 
ma marriage and status of ^udra 
Progeny 193. 

— ^Manu and Yftjflavalkya— view on 
Anuloma Brahmin marriage of 

194 * 

— Partiara and VyRsa — statement 
about marriages in i89f. 

— Parftlara extract from 309. 
-^Samvarta — extract from 309. 

— ^ankhar-extract from 310. 

— Uianas— extract from 3o8f. 

— ^Vasishtha---extract from 311. 

— ^Vish^u— extract from 308, 
—Vyftsa— evidence on interdining 
of 251; Vyksa extract from 310. 
— Vyksa — ftloka of— on caste— its 
explanation I79f. 

—Vyksa and Aukanasa views on 
Anuloma marriages of 194. 

— ^V^a and PaiAkara — view on 
Anulcnna Skdra marriage of — X93f| 
— ^Ykjftavalkya — view on Anuloma 
Stidra marriage of 193. [308^. 

Smyities— extracts from important 
Smith V.— 6, 8^ lof, 18, 38, 69, 
98fi, I04» 107!, X24f, X28S. 
—wrong view of — about the origin 
of Chandells igofi. 

Salonkhi or Chklukya 14. 

Solar and Lunar Races — arguments 
and conclusion of — ^resumed 29481 
—kingdoms and peoples of 292! 
«<-»Ittiiatriyas how descendants of 
Ptavara Rishis ? 58f. 

India in the Vedas 2590. 
-x-Order of authorities ttiE. 
x-^Rigvedic references to the con* 
diet of— «tld oondusion there* 
iroliiaSrtf. 


— Race idea— reasons of origin of 

198. 

— some important facts in the his- 
tory of 2655. 

—traditions of — through absurd 
historically important X2. 
Somaka 29 x. 

Spaniards fighting with Moors 5. 
Spinjaya 29X. 

Strirkjya 42. 

State — frights of — 234f. 

Sub-castes small due to overthrow 
of Buddhism 3. 

Sudksa 269, 27ifi, 276, 282f, 290 

295, 

Sulaimkn merchant — ^identification 
and contents of work of — ifiaff. 
—extract of his work on caste i8i, 
—inference from evidence of— 
showing political condition 22x1 
— ^inference from statement of— 
about kings army 222f . 

— story of an ascetic of — and state- 
ment in general about asceti- 
cism of — 200. 

Sulqrit Sanklrtana XX4. 

Sukthankar Dr. 352f. 

Suicide in sacred places X9X« 
Spurious work without nucldus 
not popular X9. 

Surjmal Bhat x6, 25, 9X9 
Suryamukba 4X. 

Sussanian 36. 

Sukarman X58. 

Sabaraswkmin 329. 

Sakas 4» 6, 8fi, 28, 30, 68, 

—and Yavanas not admitted in 
Indian caste 28. 

Saktikumira, son of Naravlhasih 

Soft 

&inkara and Kumtrila— Utile Ida* 
toxical evidence about and souroas 
thereof 206. 

—account of life, works and tm* 
vels of 2x3d. 
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xxi 


&uUcara*-controver8y of with Man* 
4ana Miira 214. 

—-date of 2z8f. 

—death of 2x7. 

— doctrines of 2i2f and result 
therefrom 2x7. 

— foundations of 4 Mathas by 215. 
—greatness of 215. 

— ^Native place and date of 213. 

— Prof. Pathak's internal and ex- 
ternal authorities about date of 

218. 

— views of Vidyftranya and Venka- 
^varaon date of — ^not correct 

219. 

— ^why Prachchhanna Buddha and 
causes of his success 212!. 
Sahkaradvijaya — ^inference from 

statement of — about Kum&rila 207 
Sahkaragapa, son and successor 
of Lakshmapa 136, 

&rada Harbilas 14, 37. 

&J&hka of Karpasuvarpa 139. 

^i 23fi. 

Salibhava 25. 

Satrughna 273* 274, 387, 293. 
Sauraseni 3. 

§ahi, king of Kira 107. 

^kambhara 36f . 

I^Ucambarl — ^family of 35. 
Suivihana 80. 

^tavihana* Andhra Emperor X34. 
§lla 345f. 

iSlla and Apaxtjita-foot-note on 82* 
— Bhoja's successor 79. 

§ilftditya 75. 

&0dia8 4. 

Siva cult, revival of 2. 

^ivadesha 41. 

&va worship prominent xi6, 203! 
—worship origin and history of— 

204. 

5f 

—belonged to Northern Rajput 
limUy Hi ftsodias 334! 


§iv8Iik hills 356, 40. 

Slyaka or §rl Harsha, son of Vairi- 
sixhha— exploits of xig. 

— date of xi8fi. 

Srauta SUtras 54, 6o, 

— dictum of 58. 

Srichandra 93. 

Srlvallabha, son of Kpshoa zox. 
Suchibhava 25. 

Suchivarman 8x. 

§edrakamalfi.kara 44, 48, 3x2. 

— refutation of Varpa dictum in 

8x5. 

SUdras, agriculture occupation of 

x 83. 

— and others drinkers 212. 
Suktimftn 41. 

Sunahotra 58. 

Sunahlepa 272. 

T 

Tahk kingdom — account and iden- 
tification of— mentioned by Su« 
laiman 163. 

Tailap&la izo, 151. 

Takkftpa 35, 37. 

T&ka 23. 

Takshaiilfi 292f. 

TantrapfUa 159. 

T&ntric worship— ^sappearance of 

2 

Tapas and sanny&sa 199! 

Tapasvis origin and growth of 200. 
Taura 25, 55. 

Taxes — system of 230. 

Temples of favourite deitme— 
custom of building of t^yt 
Thftnesar 29. 

Tod, Col. 7. 13. x6, 22ft 50, 70f, 

73ff. 780. 90, pSf, X17, 159$ as8l 
341 . 

Tod's Annual 9. 

— ^Rftjastfin 14. 

Tomara 40, 4a. 
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Tod's Kingdoms at Delhi-^story 
of 159. 

Town-^general administration of 

236. 

Traditions — ^reliability of — of Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas 260Q, 
Transubstantiation— doctrine of 12 
Trasadasyn 58!. 271, 274, 276. 283!, 
290, 296. 

Trilochanap&la — date of 157. 
Tfiksha 59. 

Tfitsus 269, 

Tnhga R&sh^aknte 141. 

Tnmshka 104. 

— in Sftgaratala — explanation of 

112f 

Turvadas 2766, 28iff, 297!. 

— ^progress of 288. 

U 

Udayaxia ax. 

Udepur 24. 

— ^Mosoum library 23. 

— ^Praiasti 15, 50. 

U. P. and Oudh under KananJ 
Emperors x6o. 

Upanishad ChlAndogya 287. state- 
ment in 26f. 

Uttahka legends in Mbh 65, 67. 

V 

Vadhryaiva 295. 

Vadhvaryaiva 60. 

VftghiU 55 * 

VI^:ttii4X. 

VaidysH-points of difierenoe of-— 
from Pargitar adofi. 

Vairisimha, successor of Ratnt' 
ditya X15. 

— ^Vajrata, successor of Kfishpa- 
xt}a XX9. 

— date of— xx8f. 

Vaiiaaipiyaiia xSh 


Vai&yas formed one caste* no minoi 
distinctions 177. 

— ^non-^nkers 20a. 

— originally agriculturists; left it 

x8a. 

Vajradaman* a Kachchavaha Chief 

X08. 

Vakpati chanhana 159. 

— alias Munja— date of ii8f. 

— son and successor of Slyaka— ac- 
count and exploits of X20. 
Vakpatiraja 93!. 

Valabhl 72, 75. 

VaimikI 272. 

Vamfa Bhaskara 16, 25, 91. 
Vainraja, ancestors, birth, founda- 
tion of Empire at Anhilwada and 
Date of xx4f. 

Vapya^, grandfather of Gopaia 140. 
Varaha Mihira 34, 39. 

Vararuchi 34. 

Vardhamana 40, 42. 

Vardhanas 3. 

Varendeka 42/ 

Varendu 36, 40!. 

Varxnas of Kanauj 4. 

Varpa dictum— date of— 3x6!. 

* Vanias Brahmins and Madras 
only ' — origin and examination 
of the dictum namdy— 3X2fi« 
Varpas — ^historical comment on 3x3! 
Vasis^ xaf, X5f, 52, sdfl, 269^. 
—bom of Urvaii 86. 

Vasudeva Vahman— legends of 35. 
— sussanian king 37. 

Vatsa (Allahabad) 104. 

Vatsaraja, son of Devaiakti— date 
and conquest of Kanau) of— xooff 
Vayu Purtpa 58! 

Vedic literature adx. 

Velankar, Prof. H. D. 349. 
Veiakulas — ^interpretation of 40. 
Vena 60. 

Vehgi kingdom x6i. £$. 

Vsfnaculart, fttodern^ beginniti of 
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Vidarbha Of Berar« 40, 4a« Z03. 

Vigraha 93. 

Vigrahapftla nephew and suc- 
cessor of DevapRla — date and ac- 
count of 14 z, 

Vigrahapaia II, successor of 
Gopaia II, 141. 

Vigrahap&Ia III, made Amaga- 
chhi grant Z4Z 

Vigrahax&ja, son of Sizhhar&ja 94, 

96 £. 

Vijaya, successor of Nannuka — 
date of Z25. 

Vijfi&neivara 5ifi, 62, 3Z6, 330. 

-^theory of Kshatriya gotras of— 
a misconception 87, 325. 

Vikramarkar— date of 116. 

Vikrama 20f. 

— $aka 20f. 

Villagers — description of— in difier- 
ent grants, 233!. 

Vinay&ditya 154, 182. 

Vindhya 41. 

Vindhyaiiakti z6z* 

Viprakul&nandana, well applied to 
Bappa 347. 

Vixata 42. 

ViWadeva aof . 

Vishpuvardhana 59. 

Vishnu worship, prominent in Hin- 
duism 2* 

Vi^vamitra Z5, 56^, 27Xfi 296. 

Vithika, meaning of 237. 

Vyasa z8f, 29. 

Vyaghramukha, Chapa family king 
rulizig at Bhinmal 99!. 


W 

Walid Khalif 79. 

Wars — good result of 257!. 

— ^international— -effect of 2560. 
—occasional, lead to progress 225. 
West Coast kingdoms 161. 

William the conquerer 328. 

Words — good and bad meanings 
of — ; latter later growth 43. 

Y 

Yadus 2760, 28iff, 297f. 

— ^settlement and progress of 28611. 
Yadu Vazh^a separate fromChandra 
Vamga 24. 

Yadavas 16, 286f. 

—early history of 324. 

Y&jflavalkya 28. 

— smfiti 50. 

Yamakoti 42. 

Ya^askaradeva Z58. 

Yaiovarman, son of Harsha 139, 
i 54 » 207. 

—exploits and date of Z25f. 

— Chandel 107, 

Y&sana 42. 

Yantika 23, 25, 

Yaranas 4, 30. 

Yayftti 270, 277ff, 287!, 2971. 
Yudbiahjiura 20. 

— laka 2of. 

Yue^dii 6, 8. 

Yuvarftja II, brother and successo 
of ^inkaragapa and contempo- 
rary of Muflja 136. 

Yuvan&lva 58!. 
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(Mistakes of comma, long or short a, i, u and single letters 
have been omitted.) 


Incorrect 

Correct 

Page 

Line 

Shyamaldas Panel y a 

Kaviraj Syamaldas 

»5 

27 

the seasons 

the six seasons 

2O 

TI 



27 

31 

these \ 

there 

36 

39 

precedes 

follows 

45 

5 

dictum) 

dictum.. ^ 

56 

I 5 ,f 6 

the 

their 

68 

15 

contemporaries ? 

contemporaries ; 

82 

26 

and Semantadeva 

S&mantadeva and 

94 

20 

by 

renown by 

100 

9 

703 

705 

101 

26 

Rdshtrakhtas 

Chain kyas 

121 

34 

813 

831 

125 

9 

this 

the 

HI 

10 

856 934 

836 914 

H 9 

20 

hold 

hdd 

153 

32 

regal 

regnal 

163 

10 

Pampas 

Pampa's 

173 

I3 

through.. Bhili) 

though. .Bhili 

174 

9 — II 

saerihee 

baerifice" 

183 

7 

India 

Indians 

igi 

14 

the mankind 

mankind 

200 

20 

merits 

merit 

201 

37 

in Gujarat, .into the 

into Gujarat ..in the 

203 

35 

time** 

time 

208 

39 

Knmftrila** 

KnaAxila 

209 

<3 

union 

unison 

SIS 

• 

589 

5889 

SI8 

f 

languages 

language 

226 

at 



238 

11 

it U 

they ate 

230 

si 

viiytmtr* 

Vilvtmitra 

sys 

to 
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Incorrect 

Pur&^ka'f 

forded 

Ghora 

Hindus 

Brahmanas 

Kshatriya 

ftjTir— 

to 

relies 

BhSsha 

rv. ♦ 

ifipW 

Shivftdtya 

Inscription 

recurring 

epithets 

Shitip&la 

supression 

Krisna 

Smagachi 

capaital 


Correct 

Purftnas 

fsr 

forded it 

Ghaura 

Aryans 

the Bi^hmapas 
Kshatriyas 

^RITt 

or 

relies 

Bh&skara 

iSivaditya 

Inscriptions 

securing 

epithet 

Kshitipaia 

suppression 

Krishna 

Amagachhi 

a capital 
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